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THE GAME OF LOVE 



CHAPTER I 

CONCERNS A MISER AND OTHER PEOPLE 

"Jeanne! Jeanne!" exclaimed Wardlace, ad- 
dressing the little Parisian flower girl Jeanne Rig- 
nolle, who had wandered to London to sell roses, 
and always bought them from Duppa the Italian 
dealer in Co vent Garden; " what are you going to 
sell to-day? " 

" Only roses, noting but roses, never vant to sell 
anyting but roses; oh, mes petits amours! " she 
said, caressing a great bunch she had lifted from 
Duppa's shelf. 

Wardlace had known her for five months, be- 
cause Padworth who had made her acquaintance 
in the market used to bring her about Charnock's, 
and indeed seemed to be growing very intimate 
with her. 

" Rosa Spinosissima! " said Duppa to Wardlace, 
and pointed to Jeanne herself, " de prickliest and 
de prettiest of all de roses! " 

"Non, Duppa, not de prickly!" Jeanne re- 
joined; " vot is de price to-day? Oh for Dieu's sake 
1 1 



2 THE GAME OP LOVE 

make dem cheap. I vent all yesterday along de 
Strand and into Leicester Square and crie ' Roses! 
Roses! ' but no one would buy dem, so I put dem, 
in a rage, under my pillow, and ven I voke dis 
morning dey were black as tea leaves. And de 
Ingleish rose women make grimages at me." 

" Why do you keep to the Strand and Leicester 
Square, Jeanne? " asked Wardlace. 

" Becose I meet de French and oder foreign peo- 
ple dere, and dey love to wear flowers more dan 
you Ingleish. . . . Oh mon Dieu, come Duppa, de 
heat to-day, vot's de price of dese La France and 
General Jacqueminot? " she asked. 

She took up a bunch of the soft pink Rose La 
France and another of the deep velvet-red Jacque- 
minot. 

" Half-a-crown," said Duppa, who was a little 
dark man with a moustache. 

" Impossible, Duppa! " 

" Chut ! " said he. " You'll make five bob." 

" Give me den dese Belles Lyonnaises also," de- 
manded Jeanne, taking up a cluster of those fine 
yellow roses. 

Duppa shrugged his shoulders. 

" Ouf ! " cried Jeanne, flinging them down, for 
they had pricked her. 

"Roses," said Wardlace, looking at her and 
smiling, " have the best and the worst manners pos- 
sible. They sit like princesses, and then behave 
like cats." 
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Duppa laughed, and Jeanne, who had not under- 
stood, blushed, and said, " Monsieur Wardlace, vot 
are you saying? Any ting about me? " 

Wardlace shook his head and said no, and took 
the Jacqueminot and La France and gave them to 
her, and handed half-a-crown to Duppa. Then 
Duppa gave her the Belles Lyonnaises for nothing. 

" Oh, voila! " she cried; " merci, c'est trop gen- 
til, M. Wardlace et Duppa. Only a poet could do 
dat!" 

She then lifted her poor tattered skirt, which 
was too long for a flower girl's, and prepared to go 
off with her basket. 

" Oh," she cried naively, " it is not possible to 
keep petticoats clean in dis lourde ville. It is ter- 
rible. London so black! " 

She had a red kerchief round her throat, but as 
she left the crowded market with Wardlace she 
loosened it, because already the heat was ter- 
rific. 

" It is pritty," she said, putting it into a corner 
of her basket; " I bought it in Boulevard des Ita- 
liens. Extravagante of me! " 

" It's beautiful. I'll walk down Southampton 
Street with you," said Wardlace. 

" Was he home last night?" she asked, 

"I don't know," said Wardlace, in an abrupt 
tone. 

" Oh, Mr. Wardlace, don't be jaloux! " she ex- 
claimed, smiling. " You are very beau too and 
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very gentil, but Villiam you know is marrying 
me." 

" Is marrying you! Is it a long process? My 
little girl . . ." 

" My leetle girl! " she exclaimed, mocking him 
and much amused. 

"You're too young to be in London alone," 
said Wardlace. " You're seventeen." 

" Yes, dat is true." 

" And it's too young to be in love," said Ward- 
lace. 

" It is never too young! " she replied; " and if 
you only knew, if you knew. My father's sec- 
ond vife — how do you say it in Ingleish? " 

" Step-mother," he said. 

" Veil, she hates me, and I left de house, my 
father most angry, but I could not stay. Pauvre 
pere! He may come to search me! He is a Menu- 
isier — how do you say it? " 

" Carpenter." 

" Yes; and makes boxes like dose in de market 
for de fruit. He has a place of his own and a leetle 
house — Rue de Seine. But I shall never, never go 
again." 

" Padworth is going to marry you? " 

"Yes; I shall be his vife — soon, I think. If 
you see Villie, tell him I've gone up de Strand 
and vill sit at de Law Courts, but on de side where 
der is shade." 

" All right," said Wardlace, and he watched her 
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walking up the half -empty Strand. He then went 
back through the market; but there helmet Pad- 
worth, who was running down in search of Jeanne. 
" Have you seen Jeanne? " he asked; and Ward- 
lace told him that she had just gone up the Strand 
with her flowers. Padworth then dodged through 
the heaped boxes and the hurrying carriers, and 
ran down Southampton Street and soon overtook 
Jeanne. He led her into a side street, and kissed 
her when no one was looking, and gave her back 
three shillings he had borrowed from her. For he 
had lingered about the Strand the night before, 
and had skilfully emptied some half-dozen pockets 
and was now " flush." He remembered that a few 
yards from where they were standing he had 
whipped a watch from an old gentleman, and had 
dashed down to the Embankment, where he sat on 
a seat and fell immediately into the most profound 
feigned slumber. Jeanne, indeed, was utterly ig- 
norant of the true character of her lover. She did 
not know, for instance, that the little pearl brooch 
which he gave her, but which he said she must not 
wear too ostentatiously lest it should be stolen, had 
really been stolen by him and picked off Lady Bar- 
field's lace scarf as she was pressing her way 
through a crowd which was going up the stairs of 
the Lyceum to a matinee. But Wardlace had seen 
it, and had remarked on its beauty. When Jeanne 
told him innocently that Padworth had given it to 
her, he said suddenly, " No! How is it possible? " 
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She said William had been unselfishly saving up 
for it, no doubt, and denying himself other things 
on her account. "But this is a most valuable 
jewel," Wardlace continued, " a most uncom- 
mon . . ." Here, however, he checked himself, be- 
cause he was already aware of Padworth's hostility 
to him. He only congratulated her on its posses- 
sion, and reserved his own thoughts. Padworth also 
saw the brooch that morning pinning the ends of 
her collar, and it looked curiously incongruous on 
so mean a dress. He asked her why she was wear- 
ing it so conspicuously against his orders, and be- 
gan to be vexed and angry with her. It would be 
stolen, he said. She immediately unfastened it and 
took it off and put it in her pocket, saying that she 
wore it for his sake, had a great pride in wearing 
it, and hoped, oh hoped, that he had not bought it 
with money which should have been spent on him- 
self. Then he said it was all right, and told her 
that if he did not come to take the midday meal in 
the cook-shop with her that day it would mean that 
he was busy elsewhere, and that in the afternoon 
she was to come to Charnock's. Then he wished 
her good luck, and they separated, Jeanne being a 
little disheartened by his chiding. But she came 
running back to him, saying, " Look at de roses, 
Villie; Monsieur Wardlace gave dem to me." 
" Oh, did he ! " exclaimed Padworth, and took 
them and flung them into the gutter. Whereupon 
Jeanne began to cry, and asked him what was 
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wrong. Then he assured her that it was not Mr. 
Wardlace's right to do any such thing, and that 
she had surely forgotten her duty in having accept- 
ed them. She told him that Duppa had given her 
the Belles Lyonnaises, and Padworth demanded, 
" Oh ho! Does every one give you things now? 
Are you mine, Jeanne, or are you not? " Her 
eyes filled with tears while she answered that of 
course she was his and only his, but that she had 
taken the roses for the sake of the gain. Padworth 
then gave her three shillings to buy more, and her 
face brightened while she took them, although she 
looked askance at the poor fallen roses with their 
heads already bowed in the gutter. " Jeanne," he 
said, " do you hear? I hate every one who shakes 
hands with you even! Go on, good luck to you, 
there's a good girl! " 

Jeanne, full of surprise, stole back to the mar- 
ket to buy fresh roses, but not from Duppa, and 
Padworth went up Trafalgar Square. Padworth 
indeed had some luck that day. His hand to mouth 
existence was giving him some anxiety, and as he 
looked at himself in a mirror in a shop window his 
shabby clothes and broken boots, frayed linen and 
threadbare hat, filled him with disgust. In the 
course of the day he would get quit of the watch 
he had stolen; but it would not yield what would 
carry him far — three pounds at most. He began 
to wonder, therefore, whether he might not become 
friendly with old Justin Elphick. He had heard 
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Wardlace, for whom he had now a complete aver- 
sion, say that he intended to ask help from Justin. 
It was thus necessary to get before him. And as 
luck would have it, that afternoon, as Padworth 
was going up Charnock's stair, Justin was coming 
down, but was coming down so hurriedly that he 
slipped, and slipped so badly that unless Padworth 
had caught him the old man would have tumbled 
headlong and broken his leg, perhaps. As it was, 
he sprained his wrist in attempting to clutch the 
railing; but Padworth nimbly caught him round 
the waist and prevented a fall. Justin had thus 
got a shock and gave a feeble cry, and allowed 
Padworth to assist him back to his room. It was 
certainly the first time Padworth had been in the 
room, and at the door Justin seemed to indicate 
that he wished to enter alone. But Padworth half 
carried him in, set him in a large arm-chair, and 
then sat down. Justin was very pale and gasping 
for breath, but when Padworth proposed to do 
something more for him, Justin shook his head 
excitedly. Padworth looked round the bare room 
and noticed a strong-box with iron fittings beside 
the bed. The brown cover had slipped behind so 
that the name " Justin Elphick " painted in red on 
the lid was visible. 

" You've a big box there, Mr. Elphick," said 
Padworth. 

" Oh yes," said Justin, a little nervously. 

" That must be a fine box. Won't you let me 
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see inside? I was apprenticed to a boxmaker, and 
know all about these strong-boxes. That one seems 
designed as a kind of safe. It's a safe in disguise, 
isn't it? Won't you let me see it? " 

" Oh no, tuts, no, ha, ha! " exclaimed Justin; 
" there's nothing in it, you know." 

" I know," said Padworth; " it's the box I want 
to see, not its contents." 

" No, no," said Justin, looking at him almost in 
terror, and wondering if the fellow had actually 
divined anything. " No, I'm exhausted." 

" Wouldn't you like to see a doctor? I'll run 
for Prideaux, friend of mine. Yes? " 

Justin shook his head almost in rage, and drew 
a shilling out of his pocket, and offered it to Pad- 
worth, who took it. 

" That's for your trouble," said Justin grandly; 
" and now I'll take a rest." 

Padworth then went off, saying that he would 
call in again to see if the old gentleman was no 
worse. But as soon as he was gone Justin locked 
the door, and sat down in a state of collapse, mut- 
tering, " I wonder if he knows anything! " 

For there was a suspicion among the inhabitants 
of Floral Court that Justin Elphick was not the 
penniless old man that he professed to be. No 
doubt he was shabbily dressed, no doubt he lived in 
one room in a poor lodging belonging to Charnock 
the chimney-sweeper, ate one poor cutlet for din- 
ner, and grudged himself the small bitter he drank 
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with it, went down to Covent Garden, which was 
only a few yards away, to bargain a quarter of an 
hour over a bunch of bananas, bent his old grey 
head a winter night over a meagre fire, and cov- 
ered himself from the cold with a poor brown 
blanket, and never gave an alms. And once, after 
he had let drop a few pence on the pavement of 
Long Acre, and some nimble urchins caught them 
just before they rolled into the gutters or down the 
drains, Justin raised a hue and cry as if a great 
treasure were at stake, counted each rescued half- 
penny, looked suspectingly at each honest urchin 
gazing up for a reward, and then moved off with 
all his pence amid such curses as those young 
mouths could muster. But there was a whisper 
that Justin was not poor, and that he was either 
a miser or a maniac. Whenever the bent, eagle- 
faced, eagle-eyed old man walked through the pic- 
turesque disorder of Covent Garden, jostled with 
the fruit carriers and the flower sellers, or went 
into the noisy Auction Hall to see what business 
was doing, and whether it were actually possible 
to buy foreign peaches at 10£d. a box or English 
strawberries at 3d. a basket, the year in, year out 
loafers and the familiar quidnuncs of the market 
used to call out in a way to let him hear: " There 
goes the millionaire!" But Justin, pretending 
that he had heard nothing, pushed his way furtive- 
ly among the crowd of Jews around the rostra 
carrying on their interminable war of prices. 
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Charnock who had swept all the chimneys round 
Drury Lane and up the Strand as far as Fleet 
Street, and knew to a nicety the exact flavour 
of thick London soot, laughed and allowed his 
black cheeks and eye-brows to wrinkle till the 
coat of soot fell off them when he was asked: " Was 
it true that old Elphick had a pot of money? " 
All that Sam knew was that when Justin came 
to lodge with him a year ago there was car- 
ried up to the bedroom so huge a chest that the 
wooden stair groaned and squeaked as if a 
dead body or some other ghostly thing were 
being shuffled over it. This chest, iron-bound and 
with a double lock and double spring which made 
the lid click as it fell, had stuck in the little pas- 
sage, and was with difficulty eased into the room 
where it had lain ever since by the bedside, covered 
with the brown blanket. So large a chest, said 
Charnock, that he, a broad and big-limbed man, 
could, he verily believed, sleep comfortably within 
it if he just tucked up his knees a little. Justin, 
however, was with difficulty persuaded to pay a 
shilling each day for his room. He said it would 
ruin him, and that the poor-house was the place 
where he ought to be. " But that trunk would 
buy up the market, may be. I would like to 'ave 
the 'andlin of its bowels. Give me leave to rake 
it the way I rakes a chimney here about! " said 
Charnock, shaking with laughter, while the black 
dust fell down- to his boots. Justin shrugged his 
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narrow shoulders in derision, and said that per- 
haps long ago it had held something of value, but 
now nothing, nothing whatever, a few old useless 
papers, perished debentures, lapsed leases, dupli- 
cate schedules of property long since sold or pulled 
down, the ghosts and mockery of estate, in short. 
16 Well, I asks no questions if I gets my rents, Mr. 
Elphick," said Charnock, with a good-natured grin, 
and trundled off to sweep another flue. Justin 
settled down and kept himself aloof from Char- 
nock's other lodgers, and from the busy multitude 
who swarmed through Floral Court, carrying fruit 
and vegetables, boxes, and baskets, to and from 
the market six days a week. But if he held no 
communication with the world immediately near 
him, he seemed to have great connections in the 
world beyond. For the postman who never 
brought anything for the starved poet, Justin's 
neighbour, or for the skilled thief, Padworth, 
whose bedroom door was the first on the right 
hand as you go up the stair, brought fat letters 
in long blue envelopes for Justin at least every 
week, and sometimes every day. Telegrams also 
were not rare, so that it was reasonable for on- 
lookers to suppose that Justin Elphick was actual- 
ly a man of affairs! Moreover, it was known that 
the newspapers he read most regularly were The 
Financial Times and The Stock Market, and that 
sometimes after he had read them he went excit- 
edly into the city. It was certainly difficult for 
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Charnock to believe that his lodger was only an 
obscure old man. Why, if any one knocked at his 
door, did Justin make no attempt to open it until a 
great shuffling had taken place, and the lid of the 
strong-box had snapped down and there was a 
great jingling of keys? One evening, too, when a 
paper boy came to the corner of Floral Court and 
cried, " Bank failure! " Justin fled down the stair 
as fast as old age could carry him, and came out 
bareheaded and frightfully pale, asking, "Eh? 
"What is it? What bank? " Loiterers in the court 
told Charnock that the affrighted old man read the 
paper greedily, and was seen almost to swoon with 
delight as soon as he discovered that no bank had 
collapsed in which he had an interest. Incidents 
like these seemed to betray that Justin was con- 
cealing from the world the fact that he possessed 
enormous wealth. The truth was he lived in per- 
petual terror in case he would lose it. He had be- 
come convinced that he would die poor. As a 
young man in middle life he had had gigantic suc- 
cess on the Stock Exchange, but he had withdrawn 
from active business, and had placed his thousands 
all over the world. From his little garret he 
watched them circulating through Europe, Amer- 
ica, and Asia. But as they grew, his anxiety 
about them increased, and he feared the vast com- 
binations and collective monopolies of modern 
trade. He was fighting alone against a hundred 
syndicates. The man he despised was the man who 
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misspent money on the thousand toys of idle pleas- 
ure and excess. In his fierce asceticism he found 
the fullest satisfaction. But gold was brittle, fugi- 
tive, and terrible in its caprice. In his long life he 
had seen how one error had led to the dilapidation 
of colossal fortunes. He knew the suddenness of 
human disaster. Moreover, as he grew older his 
excitement seemed to increase. He began to specu- 
late with horror on the decay of his own powers. 
If ever his memory failed him, if in the vast sums 
of addition which he computed nightly he made 
the smallest error in calculation, if even a trifling 
sum were out of place or unrecorded, he bitterly 
upbraided his waning brain. " What, fool, what! " 
he cried one night, with the sweat on his brow, 
" what is this? Seventeen pounds and ten shillings 
unaccounted for! " And then he heightened the 
lamp flame and rearranged the heap of papers lying 
before him, cleaned his spectacles, braced himself 
up once more, and fought with his accounts until 
he found that the seventeen pounds and ten shil- 
lings had been some agent's fee for the realisation 
of stock. He was too old to learn new methods, 
and instead of using a type-writer he worked out 
every detail painfully with his own pen. Often he 
went to bed muttering, " I shall lose everything! " 
and feeling sure that in the morning the terrible 
news would at last arrive. He was, besides, too 
jealous to seek the aid of a partner. For he trust- 
ed no one, and had quarrelled with all those with 
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whom he had attempted to co-operate. He kept, 
however, one agent — but at a distance — whose 
duty it was to send him the most recent alarms 
from all the Bourses of Europe, and on command 
to readjust the securities. Alone in his little room 
he was helping to create the invisible, intangible, 
impersonal tyranny of modern wealth. That his 
mode of life and the despotism of the one idea 
might actually endanger his mental equilibrium 
was likely, yet his lucidity was amazing, and his 
power of faultless analysis of a financial situation 
indicated faculties still abnormally alive. 

Had Charnock known that his wizened old 
guest, who hardly spent one shilling and sixpence 
a day, was one of the wealthiest men in London, 
he would have thrown up his hands in bewilder- 
ment; but even as it was, he was sufficiently puz- 
zled. After he had washed the soot from his face 
and hands he used to sit smoking in the evening, 
astride a chair in his little room below, and talk 
to his other two lodgers about the old gentleman 
upstairs. 

" I like you best, Sam, in your other suit ! " said 
Wardlace laughing, while Padworth, slim and 
swift-eyed, rather good-looking, rather pale, ac- 
quiesced in a low giggle. " Pm going to write a 
poem about you. I'd rather be you than Justin 
Elphick, and yet Pm going to ask him to lend me 
something to pay vour rent, Sam! " 

" No great 'urry," said the long-suffering Sam. 
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" And, by Jove! how is mine to be paid? " asked 
Padworth, meaning to be included in the landlord's 
benevolence. 

Charnock went on smoking, and remained silent. 
He had not the heart to turn them out, but he 
lodged Wardlace less grudgingly than he lodged 
Padworth. For Wardlace worked hard every day, 
whereas Mr. William Padworth loafed with a 
knowing air through the market, made up with 
girls whom he took by turns to the opera close by, 
and often came home at three in the morning drunk. 
Wardlace, to be sure, seemed to work in vain. He 
was the obscurest man of letters in London, and the 
volume of poems he had already published under 
the title of " Blossom " had been only ridiculed. 
And it was improbable that the new volume 
" Noonday " would pay even the arrears of his 
rent. But somehow he remained gay, and Charnock 
treated him like a friend. His dark handsome 
head, the tones of his voice, his boyish delight in 
Covent Garden, which he had chosen as the only 
fit dwelling-place for a poet in London, his eager- 
ness to do odd jobs and clean the great chimney 
brushes, his everlasting good humour and deter- 
mination to know life down even to its ashes and 
pain and dust, made Sam think that poets must be 
beings superior and extraordinary. On the other 
hand, Wardlace had conceived an affection for the 
simple chimney-sweeper. When covered with soot 
he looked an Oriental, and Wardlace thought that 
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if shape of limbs and features like a Greek's mean 
anything, Sam must be the handsomest man in 
London. At a great fire which broke out in one 
of the neighbouring theatres and threatened the 
Strand, Charnock, who was well known to the fire- 
men, rendered them incalculable service, and re- 
ceived a medal for his work on the burning roof that 
night. Many a time when Mrs. Charnock was out 
plaiting fruit baskets for the small dealers, Ward- 
lace and Sam scratched up a meal and cooked a 
chop together. And then Sam was compelled to 
tell long yarns about his adventures and escapes on 
the black roofs of London. 

" Y're not a man with a one-'oss brain," said 
Sam, in admiration of the poet's adaptability. 

" Like old Justin? " asked Wardlace. 

" Just so," said Sam. 

In short, Padworth was jealous of their friend- 
ship. They never asked him to share a chop; but 
he had often to buy a few vegetables, and go round 
to his friend Prideaux, the doctor, in York Street, 
to get them cooked. Padworth seemed not to fall 
in with the conversation which used to take place 
in Charnock's room. 

" If everything fails, Sam, I'll take to sweeping 
with you. Anyhow, I'm going to climb a roof with 
you some day, and see London from the top," said 
Wardlace. 

" I'm to sweep some 'igh chim'eys, some great 
wide ole ones, prime chim'eys, in York Street, 
3 
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Thursday. I'll call you at five. I sleeps sound 
from eleven till five, and needs no rockm'. And 
I'm off to bed now, gen'lemen," said Sam, pulling 
out a watch in a greasy wooden case. 

" Is it Prideaux's chimney? " asked Padworth. 

" No; the 'ouse next," said Sam. 

Wardlace asked Padworth if he would come. 

" No, by Jove! I don't want to break my neck. 
I find it's slippery enough down below." 

" Gutters is slippy. But there might be some 
bird-nestin' to do on the roofs, and that ... is 
that in your line, Mr. Padworth? " asked Sam, with 
a mysterious searching look which made Padworth 
indignant. For he was sharp enough to detect the 
naive shrewdness of the man. Recently Charnock 
had missed half-a-crown which he had left in a 
little drawer for his wife, who was to pay the 
week's milk with it. Nothing had been said, but 
suspicion began to gravitate towards Padworth. 
He was generally grumbling for want of money, 
and lingering about the house when he should have 
been seeking work. However, there was no proof 
against him yet; and Charnock, whose heart was as 
warm as the flues he swept, generally gave even 
those who were unsympathetic to him the advan- 
tage of a charitable opinion. 

" No, Mr. Charnock," replied Padworth, " I 
never went in for bird-nestin'. It's high; I cannot 
attain unto it." 

And then he said it was sickening that the world 
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was so ill divided, and he was hanged if he knew 
why a man like Justin Elphick should possess so 
much while others starved. Charnock asked him 
how he knew about Justin, and whether it was 
likely that a man of great wealth, or even little 
wealth, would live in chimney-cleaner's quarters. 
Padworth said that Justin was a plutomaniac; and 
when Sam, turning to Wardlace, asked what was 
that , Wardlace explained. 

" Pm sure he's rich; I feel it on him," said Pad- 
worth. " He's rich and mad! I followed him into 
the city one day, and saw him go into the Lombard 
Bank. I waited till he came out, and then followed 
him to an office in King William Street, and when 
he came out of that he went back to the bank." 

" Oh, ho! " exclaimed Charnock. 

" He may never have five shillings in his pocket 
at a time, but he has papers on him worth fives 
and tens of thousands of pounds! " continued 
Padworth. " A man who hadn't followed gold all 
his life would never have an eye like that! " 

" Well," said Sam, rising to go to bed, " I knows 
nothing about him, except that he's an honest ole 
'un and pays his rent." 

This was not meant as a thrust, but Padworth 
took it as such. Wardlace, however, knew Sam's 
style, and remained smiling. 

" What's a fellow to do who can't get work? " 
demanded Padworth. " I've tried for twenty jobs 
in one day, and every one refused me. ' No work! 
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no work! ' It's devilish hard for a chap to be 
thrown into this big cauldron of London." 

"Can't yer answer an advertisement?" asked 
Charnock. 

"I'm not going to lick any one's boots," said 
Padworth indignantly. 

" Well, my boy," said Charnock, putting out the 
lights and leading the way with a candle, " you'll 
maybe 'ave to lick the pride off yourself." 

It was Mrs. Charnock more than her husband 
who resented paying guests who seldom paid. She 
had kinder words about Wardlace, however, than 
about Padworth. Often she sent up a hot potato 
and a vegetable mash to the ravenous poet, and 
when he was able he repaid it by some peach, or 
pear, or bunch of flowers he had bargained for in 
the market. But she was more anxious to please 
old Justin, for she hoped that the legend of his 
wealth might be no legend, and that, since he was 
eccentric and old, she and Charnock might some 
day actually wake up as his heirs! She treated 
him with great civility, and her desire to serve him 
was equalled only by Justin's desire to be left 
alone. He never had many words with her, and 
used to hasten up the stair with his hat on while 
she attempted to interrogate him about his imme- 
diate wants. But he was the easiest lodger she 
had ever lodged. Never yet had he asked her to 
put in a stitch for him, and she said he must be the 
lightest-footed old gentleman in London, because 
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never yet had she mended one of his socks. In re- 
ply to her inquiries one cold November afternoon 
whether he required more coals, she received only 
furious shakes of the head. 

"No, indeed. Coals! and the price they are! 
The last lesson human beings seem to learn is 
thrift, ma'am! " said Justin, glancing at her with 
eyes which seemed like live coals. 

" Well, but at your time of life I'd allow myself 
more coals and more victuals," said Mrs. Charnock 

Justin turned his eager face upon her as if to 
ask whether old age seemed to be troubling him. 

" Oh yes, you looks jaunty, Mr. Elphick, you 
does!" she said; "but old folks needs victuals. 
Wouldn't you 'ave an 'ot bottle in your bed, then? 
Fve a good thick gin bottle with a firm cork, and 
Til put an old stockin' round it? " 

Justin, however, shook his head vigorously 
again, and allowed a hard smile to play round his 
hard, thin lips, until Mrs. Charnock went away 
very weary of well-doing and protesting that the 
man was a pauper and a toad. 

" I say as poor as a toad of the roadside," said 
Mrs. Charnock to Charnock, " and not worth think- 
in' of." 

" What does you know? " asked Sam. " There's 
many a battered ole chim'ey-pot that's stood 
weather an 'undred years, and when I puts down 
my brush I finds it go circlin' round and round in 
a great wide space, and 'ears it knockin' against 
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the sides. That's a grand ole chim'ey. But the 
brand new ones with shinin' clay sculptured-like 
tops on 'em, them's as narrow as a tuppenny tin 
box, and my brush hardly gets down and can never 
turn." 

" And what's all that to do with Mr. Elphick? " 
asked Mrs. Charnock. 

" Well, what I means is," said Sam, helping out 
the sense by sawing the air with his hands, " is 
this, don't yer see: Elphick, maybe, is the wide ole 
unpretenshus chim'ey . . ." 

"Oh, gracious! what do yer mean, man?" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Charnock. "Put down yer beer; 
y're dotty to-night." 

" What are yer sayin', Jane? Y're a nasty cat! " 
said Sam. " Yer don't understand langwidge." 

But Mrs. Charnock as usual closed the discus- 
sion by suddenly quitting the room, and leaving 
Sam to think out his perturbed metaphors alone. 

Floral Court was certainly cold and terribly sun- 
less on a November day; but in June it was the 
coolest alley in that blazing London. For the 
height of the houses blocked the sunlight, and 
saved the narrow passage from a fiery pavement 
and roasting doors and walls. Aye, but the wind 
was not fresh for a poet whose heart was with the 
daisies lying safe, far out in cool boskage miles 
from London. He had a window which formed a 
limp and grotesque sort of gothic arch; but he had 
coaxed some green creepers round it, and had said 
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laughing to Sam, that if any slugs, any bugs took 
wing out of any boxes or baskets from the market 
and settled on his plant to ruin it, there would at 
least be enough soot to ruin them. This window 
was high up at the angle of entrance of the court, 
so that if he leaned out of his sorrowful bower 
"Wardlace could see the northern side of the mar- 
ket. He was roused every morning by the arrival 
of the heavily-heaped carts bringing barrels and 
boxes of far-travelled fruit. They swarmed up all 
the approaches of the market, filled Russel, and 
James, and Southampton Streets, dribbled down as 
far as Long Acre, and knocked against the pillars 
of the church St. Paul, Covent Garden, whose 
clock used to give the poet the long London hours. 
A cart packed with parsley, which in the distance 
looked like a sweet bed of moss, took up position 
below his window every morning, and he enjoyed 
the piquant scent. Many of the smaller dealers 
had cellars in Floral Court, and on a June morning 
it was common to see barrows laden with tomatoes 
lying safe out of the sun, baskets full of mulberry 
leaves, and heaps of " gipsy phelia." As he looked 
out on the thronging market, alive with colour and 
redolent with the blended scents of the earth, it 
was no wonder if his imagination conceived it to 
be the city's great Bacchic crown and garland of 
fruit and flowers. And the critics who derided him 
for it would doubtless have spared their ridicule if 
they had seen him shut in his hot room and long- 
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ing, as a poet should, for clean, vast horizons, but 
compelled to draw his inspiration from boxed fruit. 
And yet surely it was enough inspiration to find in 
the fiery heart of London this splendid pillage and 
heaped blossom of everlasting blossoming things 
gathered from orchard, and meadow, and far-off 
field out of the great labour-bed of the earth. He 
stood for hours in the market watching the human 
interest too: the women sitting in a witches' circle 
shelling peas, men grown white and bent carrying 
towers of brimming baskets all their lives, and 
many a Silenus face, and the wary, patient Jews 
sitting hour after hour waiting the fall of prices, 
and, at the end of the day, carrying off the cheap- 
ened fruit to sell in Whitechapel or Lambeth. He 
looked at those sorrowful and gay people, and pit- 
ied and loved them even when their mouths were 
twisted in oaths. Great phantasmagoria of flowers, 
and fruits, and blazing July light, and rags, and 
human faces, and weary, weary feet! Oh, scented 
lady! oh, elegant monsieur! oh, cultured world sit- 
ting in silk and fine linen and admiring those ad- 
mirable flowers, and cutting with faultless manners 
with knives of silver, on a faultless plate of Sevres, 
this luscious peach, that delicious medlar — they 
were carried for you yesterday by some starving, 
weary wretch! 



CHAPTER n 

JUSTIN IS DISCOVERED HANDLING SOME JEWELS 

As soon as Padworth had gone, Justin settled down 
in a wide arm-chair. But he had not long to wait 
before a knock came, and, thinking that it was 
Padworth back already, he made no response. But 
there was a second knocking, and then a third, so 
that Justin, supposing it might be a telegram or 
some messenger from his agent with important 
news, went to the door, but was disappointed to 
find only Wardlace, who asked if he might come in. 
Justin hesitated, and asked what the young man 
wanted; and when Wardlace said he would like to 
help him, Justin, looking doubtfully at him, let 
him in. 

" Mr. Elphick," said Wardlace, " could I be of 
any help to you? I would be very glad to act as 
your secretary at a small salary. You must excuse 
me making the proposal, but poetry is rather a 
poor investment, and I must eke out a living some 
other way. I thought, too, you might want to be 
relieved of so much work." 

" Ha, ha! " laughed Justin ironically. " Much 

26 
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work? Who said I had much writing, young man? 
Who told you? " 

Wardlace begged his pardon, and said it was 
generally known that Mr. Elphick had still some 
business in the city. 

" Business in the poor-house you mean, sir," said 
Justin, casting a violent eye on Wardlace. " I 
wonder why people chatter so much nonsense. Get 
along with you, Mr. Wardlace. I hear you are an 
idle young man. I saw you the other day with a 
bunch of roses you had bought in the market, I 
suppose. If you have money to spend in such a 
way you don't require to go abegging for work." 

" I bought them from Jeanne Kignolle, Mr. El- 
phick, the poor little French flower-girl, and I made 
a poem out of them, for which I got seven and six- 
pence," said Wardlace. 

Justin shrugged his shoulders and asked who in 
his senses would give seven shillings and sixpence 
for a poem. 

" I can't help being a poet, Mr. Elphick, and I 
don't complain; but the fact is, I require just a 
little extra work to keep me going." 

" Work with your hands, young man." 

" So I do, in the market, sometimes. I unload 
Australian apples, but it's a poor job. I thought, 
perhaps, if I could become some one's secretary, 
and if you . . ." 

But at this point there was another loud knock 
at the door, and Justin started, demanding who on 
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earth it could be now. He went slowly to the door 
and opened it moodily, when a young man about 
twenty-four, slightly built, and with a well-born 
look, stepped forward, exclaiming " Uncle! " Jus- 
tin cried " Eh! who? " and looked up at the new- 
comer's face. 

"I've had the most awful difficulty in finding 
you. By jove, uncle, I don't believe you know me! 
I'm Vincent." 

" Oh, Vincent; yes, yes, my godson," said Jus- 
tin. "My eyesight again! Well, it was your 
mother's wish to make you my godson, but your 
father's that you should never see me." 

" And I'm sure it's five years since I've seen you. 
Good heavens, uncle, you were in ... in nicer 
quarters then ! " said Vincent. 

" Yes," said Justin laboriously; " I was happier 
then ... I had money then! " 

Vincent looked round and saw Wardlace, who 
rose and bowed to him. Justin introduced his 
nephew, Vincent Justin Elphick Woodbridge, 
whose mother was Justin's sister. Wardlace and 
Vincent liked each other at the first glance. 

" This," said Justin, " is a poet who can't make 
a living out of it." 

" I'm in the ignominious position of asking your 
uncle for work," said Wardlace. 

" And I'm in the ignominious position of asking 
him for a quid or two. Uncle, I'm fairly broke," 
said Vincent. 
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" Good gracious, are they all mad! " exclaimed 
Justin. 

" I've had a fearful row with my pater. Won't 
have me in the house, you know. Haven't seen 
him for three years." 

" I haven't seen him for twenty," said Justin, 
with a bitter smile. 

"He won't give me anything. Thought it a 
crime because I kept four hunters. Well, I dare- 
say I did spend a little too much. You know," said 
Vincent, nodding to Wardlace, who smiled. " You 
know, uncle?" 

" No, I don't," replied Justin. " That's Wood- 
bridge blood, I suppose." 

" I don't know what to do, I'm dashed hard up." 

" How's George turned out? " asked Justin. 

" Oh, quite safe. Eating the fatted calf, meant 
for the prodigal. Exemplary elder brother, who 
never learned to jump a fence. Well, I've jumped 
all mine, and now I suppose it's the wide, wide 
world." 

Wardlace rose to go, but Woodbridge said he 
needn't go on his account. 

" But he shall go on mine! " exclaimed Justin 
angrily. "Who sends every one to beg from 
me?" 

" Good-bye, Mr. Elphick," said Wardlace, and 
then nodded to Woodbridge. 

" Nice chap that," said Woodbridge. " Who is 
he?" 
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But Justin shook his head in contempt. 

"And so you're giving some trouble to Sir 
Philip," said Justin, who began to appear almost 
eager to discuss the affairs of his brother-in-law. 
" I well remember the split. He asked me to lend 
him five thousand pounds— I had money in those 
days — but I knew the extravagance of an English 
baronet. I refused him. We quarrelled. I dare- 
say your poor mother is still grieved. She writes 
me letters. I got one yesterday. Well, I suppose 
your father got the money somehow, and that's the 
money you've been helping to waste? Ha, ha I I 
know you all, spendthrifts, sieves for wealth. How 
it goes, how the great passions you all have purge 
it out of you! Boy, do you know the state of the 
world? We can't move without money. Keep it, 
keep it." 

" Good God, uncle, I've none to keep ! " ex- 
claimed Vincent. " Do you know, I'm practically 
on the streets." 

" Serves you right, godson," rejoined the terri- 
ble old man; " it'll be the making of you. Spend- 
thrifts are not the men who make the money, but 
those who inherit it. Lightly come, lightly go! " 

" But money is only a means," Vincent sug- 
gested, " and the world is perfectly gorgeous, un- 
cle, and worth the money spent in it. You can't 
see it from the window of a room like this! Why 
are you living here, uncle?" 

" To save money." 
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" But you're very rich, uncle," said Vincent. 

" Who says so? " asked Justin indignantly. 

"My mother used to talk about you, and say 
that when you were a boy you vowed you would be 
rich, and you saved even then every penny you 
had. And the governor used to say it was a pity 
he had quarrelled with you." 

" I like your frankness, boy," said the old man, 
sitting uneasily in his chair; " but it's dangerous 
in this world. What are you going to do? " 

Vincent shrugged his shoulders, said he had 
tried everything, refused to beg at his father's door, 
would take to horse-breaking, was dashed if he 
cared a hang about his rank now, or he would be- 
come a huntsman even, if everything failed. Old 
Justin approved, and said a young man would 
never learn to value money until he earned it, and 
knew the real struggle. 

" Uncle, lend me a fiver. I swear I shall pay it 
back." 

A cold smile passed over Justin's white face. 
He sat thinking and counting. 

" Every man who asks a loan says that. But 
you mustn't lean on any one, Vincent; it would 
ruin you if I gave in. You must help yourself," 
said the hard old man who had helped himself all 
his life. " But since you're my godson, here's a 
pound for you." 

And he drew the great concession out of a deep 
pocket, and handed it to Vincent, who said it was 
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dreadful to be down in luck, but that he would 
pay it back. 

" Come near; let me see you close," said Justin 
putting on a pair of more powerful spectacles. 
"Yes, I see, very like your mother. Henrietta! 
Oh, the years ago! . . . Vincent, come back in 
six months. Let me know what you have done 
with yourself in six months." 

Justin looked at him out of the world of years 
and craft in his old eyes, while the grey eyebrows 
twitched nervously above the spectacles; and Vin- 
cent, young, careless, and infinitely amused, think- 
ing that if his uncle were really poor he was a 
generous old buck, and if as rich as they all 
thought, only a hideous old fraud, nodded to him 
and said, " All right! " and went away. 

Justin lay back in his chair, and held his left 
wrist, which was beginning to ache from the effects 
of the sprain. But this slight inconvenience of a 
strained muscle did not hinder him from thinking 
a great deal about Vincent Woodbridge, whose sud- 
den appearance had brought back such a host of 
memories. Thirty years ago Lady Woodbridge 
was Henrietta Elphick, and was not ashamed of a 
brother whose only ambition seemed to be the pos- 
session of money. They were children of a modest 
country gentleman whose small estate bordered on 
the much larger domain of Great Mead, Midbury, 
which had belonged for generations to the family 
of Woodbridge. And it was here, of course, that 
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Justin's sister had formed that attachment to Sir 
Philip which led to their marriage. Although the 
baronet's manner towards Justin had generally 
been haughty and cold, and although he despised 
a man who, not content with the distinction which 
a good old property, however small, conferred upon 
him, betook himself to the city to engage in the 
vulgar struggle of the stock markets, yet Sir Phil- 
ip envied the prosperity of his brother-in-law, and 
once humbled himself sufficiently to crave that 
loan which Justin refused. The manor at Midbury 
still belonged to Justin, but he had let it on a long 
lease and never visited the place. Almost once a 
week in the course of her drives Lady Woodbridge 
passed the gardens of her old home, and saw the 
trees and the pond round which she and Justin, 
who was nine years older, used to play. But she 
had seen nothing of him for years, and the unfor- 
tunate quarrel between him and her husband 
threatened to last their lives. It was before the 
quarrel, of course, that Vincent had been named 
" Justin Elphick," and made the godson of his only 
uncle. For Sir Philip had no brothers. And Lady 
Woodbridge was amused when a pallry silver bowl 
arrived for the child, as a gift from a godfather 
whose thrifty habits must have suffered a severe 
shock by such an extravagance. Then came the 
quarrel, and with the exception of one visit which 
Vincent had paid his uncle and godfather some 
years ago, they had not seen each other till Via- 
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cent came to Charnock's, and was surprised to 
find Justin in such mean lodgings. Lady Wood- 
bridge had heard from various sources, however, 
that the mania of wealth had overtaken her brother 
to such a degree that he was actually denying him- 
self the necessities of life. More than once she had 
made attempts to ascertain his real state of mind, 
for if he were as wealthy as she hoped he was and 
as he was reputed to be, it would be wise to protect 
him from any unscrupulous persons into whose 
hands he might fall. Evidently a man who al- 
though his income had risen to thousands a year 
yet lived in the meanest way and was in perpetual 
•terror of poverty, required the advice and protec- 
tion of friends less eccentric than himself. 

But nothing was proved against Justin's sanity; 
and Lady Woodbridge, by an indiscreet display of 
anxiety on her brother's account, only rendered 
him suspicious of her motives. She was so ill-ad- 
vised, indeed, as to consult a lawyer and a doctor, 
and then sent the doctor on a sort of reconnoitering 
expedition for the purpose of discovering the true 
state of affairs. The doctor, however, found it ne- 
cessary to apologise for his intrusion on Justin, 
whom he found in a state of superabundant energy 
and in perfect mental and physical health, and he 
brought back to Lady Woodbridge an account of 
the old man's furious contempt for any such pry- 
ing expeditions. For Justin knew that not only 
his sister but every one around him had suspicions 
9 
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of his wealth. And he was becoming afraid. like 
all eccentric persons, he was in some way aware of 
his eccentricity, and feared that there might be a 
conspiracy against his freedom. Supposing his sis- 
ter succeeded in persuading persons in authority 
that he was unfit to control his own property? The 
thought filled him with terror. His sister still 
wrote him innumerable and affectionate letters, in 
which, however, he always discovered, or thought 
he discovered, some hidden hint of his destruction. 
Moreover, he had now conceived a deadly hatred 
for his brother-in-law, Sir Philip. His godson's 
visit, therefore, had been full of surprise, and Jus- 
tin had at first behaved very cautiously with the 
young man. But when he heard that Vincent was 
now excluded from the ^Woodbridge household, he 
had a new interest in him, and welcomed him on 
that account alone. He was sorry that he had not 
asked more particulars, and almost wished the boy 
back again. 

Vincent was perhaps the first human being 
whom old Justin had actually liked, but whether it 
was blood calling out to blood or a passing whim of 
an old man who had long buried all social affec- 
tions he could not say. At any rate, he was now 
sorry that his own sour humour, and his fear lest 
the boy should cajole him into lending money, had 
made him drive a godson so abruptly away. Often 
those who have shut up their affections all their 
lives, suddenly give them lavishly to a single human 
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being. " Tuts, yes, ha, ha ! Fm a foolish old man, 
to be sure!" exclaimed Justin to himself; "the 
boy, well, yes, I liked the boy . . . but a spend- 
thrift . . . a . . . Oh no, no, I could never have 
Mm." And yet he fretted and fretted, and want- 
ed to have him back, and was vexed with himself 
for having forbidden him to come back till six 
months had gone. Vincent had left no address, 
and certainly Justin would never write to Great 
Mead about him. For in spite of Lady Wood- 
bridge's constant letters, Justin never sent a reply. 
More than once, of course, Justin had allowed him- 
self to wonder what would become of his wealth 
after he was done with it. And although he clung 
tenaciously to life, he was occasionally disturbed 
by the thought that one ddy, on a confused death- 
bed, he would require to arrange all these things. 
As he kept thinking about Vincent, a vague con- 
ception of him as a possible heir began to form in 
his mind. He rose up and looked round his room, 
and said, (for he had a habit of talking aloud), 
" Oh, I'm a ... a lonely old man after all! " 
Then he felt the pain in his wrist, and rubbed the 
bone which almost penetrated the thin white with- 
ered skin. His eyes fell upon the strong box, upon 
which a newspaper lay folded. He took up the 
paper and glanced down the financial column, and 
read about the " Drop in Argentine Kails and Rio 
Tintos," and so on. Vincent and Henrietta and all 
things else were forgotten. In a single page he 
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counted the value of forty thousand pounds in 
shares belonging to him; but as he read, the old 
terror seized him, and he muttered, " Forty thou- 
sand! It will all go!" 

One of his peculiarities consisted in this — that 
the fact that he could not see his wealth exasper- 
ated him. The unhandled thousands went circulat- 
ing through the world, and seemed elusive and far- 
off, and perpetually threatened by the dangers and 
oscillations of the world. Never could he deliver 
himself from the fear that he would die penniless. 
Therefore, to comfort the miser's emotions that 
were in him, he had under lock and key in the 
strong-chest, concrete forms of wealth which he 
handled every day. Perhaps, indeed, this desire 
to touch and actually to see his riches comes to 
every rich man whose millions announce their ex- 
istence to him only yearly or half-yearly by the 
interest they earn. They seem too vague and in- 
tangible to him as they go through their vast eco- 
nomic metamorphoses, and visit places of the earth 
which their owner has never seen. Justin would 
literally have hugged his thousands, yet he had to 
let them go from him to prevent them remaining 
barren in his own hands. 

But the temptation to keep at least something 
beside him in case of a crash among his distant 
securities was too great to be overcome. There- 
fore, he had converted fifty thousand pounds into 
jewels, which appeared to him to form a kind of 
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concrete and permanent values unaffected by dan- 
gerous fluctuations. Those jewels he kept in bags 
in the strong-box. Moreover, he had some ten 
thousand pounds in banknotes, which he counted 
with that extraordinary rate attained only by the 
fingers of banking clerks. And finally, Justin kept 
about eight hundred sovereigns of gold, among 
which he often plunged his hands. Many a time, 
to be sure, the thought stung him that here was 
barren wealth; but then he comforted himself that 
it was a reserve to meet the impending disaster. 
He dropped his paper, and allowed his eyes to rest 
on his name painted on the lid of the chest, and 
nodding his head gently repeated, " Justin El- 
phick! Justin Elphick! " Then the frenzy to open 
it seized him again, and he began to explore what 
he had already explored hundreds of times. With 
difficulty he raised the heavy iron-bound lid after 
he had turned two keys in two double locks, and 
soon his hands were upon heaps of clothes and 
huge ledgers and account-books, and fingering nu- 
merous bundles of papers bound with tape and rep- 
resenting intangible property. He laid these out 
on the bed, and then unlocked a special compart- 
ment of the chest and drew out the jewel-bags, 
which were made of leather and tied at the top in 
knots with tight leather thongs. Lower down a 
stout portfolio held the banknotes, and beyond it 
again swarmed the gold pieces. Justin with evi- 
dent delight, since his eye was gleaming, opened 
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one of the bags of jewels and drew out mostly 
diamonds; but there were also rubies, which he 
turned in the light This indeed was the only man- 
ner in which he allowed any sense of beauty he 
possessed to express itself: and certainly a jewel 
ILfag fa the\ht k. a .tr^ge bJfr lea 
appeals to minds far more susceptible and imagina- 
tive than Justin's. The sunlight, then, was fall- 
ing through the high open window on the old man's 
glittering eyes and on the most glittering jewels. 
He had two rubies and six large diamonds in his 
hands, and was casting them from one hand to an- 
other and admiring their qualities, when he was 
disturbed by the door opening and by the entrance 
of Padworth, for Justin had forgotten to lock the 
door during the reverie into which he had allowed 
himself to drop after his godson's departure. Sud- 
denly in the shock of surprise he opened his hands, 
and let the jewels fall to the floor, when Padworth, 
coming hastily in, caught the gleam of the stones, 
and called out, " Oh, Mr. Elphick, these are dia- 
monds! " Justin, in great excitement and forget- 
ting that the box was lying open, began looking 
for his jewels, and exclaimed, " Oh, go away with 
you! " Padworth, however, fell on his knees to 
help in the search, and while he was sprawling on 
the floor rose now and again to look into the strong- 
box, at the bottom of which he saw the gold. 

"By Jove! I congratulate you on all this, Mr. 
Elphick! I just came to see how you are after 
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the tumble, you know, and told Prideaux about it. 
He's coming over in a minute," said Padworth, 
with his head near the floor. Justin, who was now 
anxious and terrified and clutching the stones which 
he had saved, implored Padworth to go away, and 
slammed the box lid. " No, no; some rolled under 
the bed. I'll get them," said Padworth, crawling 
under and coming out with three and giving them 
up. " There now; how many have you got? 
Good Lord! are you a diamond merchant, sir? " 

" Gracious, no ! " replied Justin ; " there are 
three more yet! Thank you, thank you, Mr. Pad- 
worth! " 

" Well, we'll find them," said Padworth calmly, 
while Justin, trembling, looked towards the door, 
where new footsteps were arriving. 

" I told Prideaux to come and see you. That 
was a bad shock on the stair, Mr. Elphick. This is 
Prideaux, I suppose," said Padworth, with his head 
under a chair looking for the remaining jewels. 

Not Prideaux, however, but Jeanne came in 
through the open door. She was on her way to 
Padworth's room, but had heard his voice. 

"Oh, Villie! I heard your voice . . ." 

" Thieves! thieves! " cried Justin, losing control 
of himself. "Thieves!" 

But Jeanne, laughing at his excited figure, came 
up to him, wondering what he meant, and attempt- 
ed to pin her last unsold rose on his coat. 

"Dat's for you, old monsieur!" But Justin 
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thrust her back. " Oh, monsieur 1 " she exclaimed, 
surprised. "Ivill . . ." 

" By Jove, he's pale ! " said Padworth. " Go for 
Prideaux. You know Prideaux's house? He's 
having a fit, I believe ! " 

But as Jeanne turned to run for the doctor, 
Prideaux, very tall, very sallow, thin, shaven, and 
with the blackest hair, walked in, bowed, and asked 
if he could be of any service to Mr. Elphick. 

" This is Dr. Prideaux," said Padworth. 

"You're very pale, Mr. Elphick!" said Pri- 
deaux quietly, after Justin had said indignantly 
that he was perfectly well. 

" Am I? " gasped Justin, while Prideaux came 
up to him and began to feel his pulse. 

Jeanne, feeling something under her foot, 
stooped down, and gave a little cry as she lifted a 
diamond and held it up. 

" O . . . O . . . oh! " cried Justin, as he fell 
into the arms of Prideaux and Padworth who car- 
ried him to the bed. Justin, although too weak to 
speak, was not unconscious, and kept his eyes open 
as he lay among his papers on the bed. Padworth, 
however, risked a wWsper to Prideaux, and, point^ 
ing to the strong-box, said, " Nothing but gold; 
heaps of it! And diamonds! " 

"No!" whispered Prideaux, raising his eye- 
brows. 



CHAPTEK in 

NO HONEY 

Afteb he had left old Justin, Wardlace went 
through Covent Garden down to Scroop, the pub- 
lisher and bookseller in the Strand. It was 
Scroop's rather undistinguished name, indeed, 
which figured on the title-page of Wardlace's last 
poems. In the window lay the three copies which 
had already lain there two months, and the dust 
and smoke of the Strand had been quietly black- 
ening the gold letters " Noonday," which Ward- 
lace had hoped would be a name of good omen. 
But numerous visits to Scroop had already con- 
vinced him that the poor book was already as good 
as dead. At any rate, it was buried. It had been 
published at the poet's expense with the laborious 
savings of two years, and the arrangement was that 
Scroop, who was to be responsible for the advertise- 
ments, would receive twenty per cent, on the prof- 
its. For the great firms had shut their doors on 
Wardlace, and only Scroop was courageous enough 
to take the joint risk. From behind his counter, 
piled with unsold and unsaleable books, he affected 
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a contempt for the popular taste, and said that 
book-selling was the most God-forgotten concern 
any man could break his wits over. At any rate, it 
was difficult, it was impossible, to compel the pub- 
lic which went up the Strand every day to buy 
books in which they had no interest. A book ap- 
peared and became the rage, like a bonnet, and then 
perished, and was never heard of again. Scroop, 
in fact, who although saturnine was a man of taste 
and of some insight, had done much for Ward- 
lace; but he had done it all in vain. He had 
brought " Noonday " under the notice of almost 
all his customers, but when they saw that it con- 
tained verses they shook their heads. Even those 
strange people who came and asked advice as to 
which books they ought to read had decided very 
definitely that at any rate they would not read 
poetry. And yet if they only knew there is no 
aspect of their lives which poetry may not seize 
and illumine. Wardlace, ashamed of his failure 
and of his poverty and of his debt — f or the print- 
ers' biU was only three-quarters paid — hesitated be- 
fore he entered again to ask Scroop if there were not 
yet a few guineas to his credit. The fact was that 
Scroop's commission on the book had assumed the 
most pathetic proportions, and he was out of pocket 
already to the extent of twenty pounds. It was 
even doubtful if the long-suffering man would risk 
the publication of another volume. Wardlace, who 
had thought he would go through life as through 
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triumphal arches of poesy, was actually unable to 
provide himself with a mutton chop. More than 
once he had sat down in fervour, and had risen with 
a completed poem which had won the praise of— 
Charnock! " That'll fetch 'em! " said Sam. But 
a certain ode, beginning " Ask the oak triumphing 
in the wind," had puzzled the honest chimney- 
cleaner. "How can a tree triumph, Mr. Ward- 
lace, and in the wind too?" he asked with sur- 
prise. 

" Oh, don't you see the oak lifts his head 
through a thousand winters," said Wardlace. 
" This is all figurative, Sam. Do you know the 
great struggle trees have to keep their place in the 
forest?" 

"I knows," says Sam, "the orful struggle of 
chim'ey-pots when the sou'-west blows over Lon- 
don, that's all I knows." 

Scroop was certainly more encouraging. He ac- 
tually read and re-read "Noonday," and used 
strong language about its adversaries. 

" And yet, Mr. Wardlace," he said, " I would 
advise you to have another string to your bow. 
For one book of poems, I sell two hundred novels, 
and make a few halfpennies on each. The public 
don't care for poetry. It means very little to them. 
Sing them some romping songs, and then perhaps 
you will have a chance. But you are only grind- 
ing yourself down." 

"But, Scroop," said Wardlace, "think of 
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Heine ! Think of Balzac ! The world was deaf to 
them all their lives." 

" Of course, that's just what Pm saying," said 
Scroop, sitting on the stool behind his counter, 
while Wardlace buried his elbows among fifty nov- 
els in scarlet binding, 

" I suppose so," said Wardlace, 

" Fm sick of book-selling," said Scroop. 

"I ought to be sick of writing, Scroop. I've 
come through most horrors — hunger and doubt, 
and the desire of death, and the loss of everything 
I loved, mother and father; and I haven't a friend 
in the world except Sam Charnock and you, and 
my heart has been like a microscopic hell many a 
time, and yet I must sing, there is some soft human 
song in my heart yet," replied Wardlace. 

"Well," said Scroop, "I'm glad. I suppose 
that's the way a poet should talk, and I'm glad 
I've a little good news for you to-day. I sold one 
copy." 

" That's a trifle rough," said Wardlace. 

" I sold one copy and then another to Lady Bar- 
field, who . . ." 

" Lady Barfield! " exclaimed Wardlace. 

" Who said she wanted to read i Noonday/ be- 
cause she had seen it so much abused," continued 
Scroop. 

" Really? But how do you know it was Lady 
Barfield? " 

"Yes, that great lady," continued Scroop. 
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" She couldn't take the book, but left her address, 
4 Lady Barfield, Grastoke.' The poem that pleased 
her was ' London/ and she made me cut the book 
open, and she read the poem in the shop here. 
After she had finished, she said, ' Yes, there's some- 
thing in him/ and she began to ask about you. 
I told her the whole truth, Mr. Wardlace, and said 
that besides being a poet, you're a lumper in the 
market." 

" She really liked * London ' ? " asked Wardlace 
eagerly. " It's not the best in the book, by any 
means. Let's see a copy, Scroop." 

"Wardlace opened "Noonday," and re-read his 
own poem. But even his friends could hardly have 
praised it with any sort of honesty. 

LONDON. 

Oh, here's dew in the London streets, 
And under the pavement perchance are peats, 
And the heart of a rose that beats and beats 
Beneath London's weight! Oh, lost heart's-ease, 
Sunflowers, moon-daisies, meadow sweets, 
Waiting, ah me, for the sun and the bees! 
Summer is blazing on London's roofs, 
But above your heads are the horses' hoofs! 

Lo, the city, a night in June, 

Labouring with preposterous boon 

Of her luxury, and the lucent moon, 

That watched the streets of Memphis, Samarcand, 

And saw the Port of Carthage in her swoon, 

Lights lurid Piccadilly and the Strand! 

While up from Lambeth towards Cheapside, 

Wriggles the Serpent of Suicide. 
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Gomorrah and Tyre have said their say, 

Sidon broke like a cloud away, 

Babylon perished and Nineveh ! 

But who shall look into London's dates, 

Still in the heat of her harlotry 

And the love, my God, that annihilates — 

Stupendous market of life and death, 

Worshipping Baal and Ashtorethl 

"By Jove, Scroop, do you think we'll pull 
through? " asked the foolish poet. 

" Well, perhaps," replied Scroop. " No doubt 
Lady Barfield has sufficient power to compel many 
people to agree with her." 

Wardlace said good-bye, and crossed the Strand, 
and went up Southampton Street into the market, 
and had seldom felt so happy. He tried to imagine 
Lady Barfield reading his poems one by one, and 
turning the leaves with white hands, and perhaps 
repeating some of the verses in a low sweet voice. 
She must be a beautiful woman with soft eyes and 
kind hands and poetry in her soul. And it was 
curious, thought Wardlace, that she had been 
pleased with a poem which had been so severely 
censured by more competent judges; for a critic 
in a great newspaper had administered a wise re- 
buke to the hot young man who imagined that all 
the world was now before him. " The love that 
annihilates! " said the newspaper. "No one has 
ever heard such nonsense. Love does not anni- 
hilate." 

Wardlace, however, was too young and too per- 
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verse to listen to good counsel, and Lady Barfield's 
praise probably made him forget that censure, and 
confirmed him rather in his own wrong course. At 
any rate, he began to think that Chidley & Lan- 
nerick's great single cylinder printing press had not 
been rolling out his poor sheets in vain, and that 
perhaps before long he would actually be able to 
pay his debt. So, carrying the fruit and blossom 
of poetry still proudly within him that day, he han- 
dled two or three dozen heavy boxes of Calif ornian 
pears, and they had never seemed so light. A large 
consignment had arrived in the market during the 
forenoon, and Wardlace was under a contract with 
Everard, the foreign fruit merchant, to work as a 
porter at thirty shillings a week. When engaged 
in that work he was usually dressed in an old suit 
and a cap, and indeed it was only the uncommon 
dignity of his own face which distinguished him 
from his fellow-labourers; for he had as good a 
pair of shoulders as any man in the market, and 
carried off heavy weights with creditable firmness. 
And when he did stagger under a load of melons or 
pineapples some friendly hand generally put him 
right. At first regarded as an interloper, he began 
to be actually popular among the crowd of lumpers 
who shifted tons of fruit back and forward all day. 
Moreover, he did not find this strange employment 
altogether inimical to the development of his tal- 
ent. The mere physical exercise did him good, and 
indeed to keep in health he would otherwise have 
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been compelled to tramp the deadening streets. 
But after an hour or two of the market he went 
back freshened to his work. Besides, he grew inti- 
mate with mysterious aspects of life, and this field 
of observation was important to him. He was 
studying Padworth and Jeanne Rignolle, for in- 
stance, very closely. The great kaleidoscope of 
Covent Garden really stimulated his imagination, 
and he was now determined to write a volume of 
" Fruit and Flower Songs," and send the first copy 
to Lady Barfield. 

While the poet was carrying his pears that after- 
noon, Vincent Woodbridge was sauntering through 
Covent Garden amused at the confusion and hub- 
bub. He was now twirling in his trouser pocket 
the sovereign which old Elphick had given him, and 
was feeling its hard rind with his nails. Suddenly 
he saw Wardlace depositing a huge packet near 
the steps of the Auction Hall, and he waited in 
order to be sure that he had not mistaken his 
man. But when the poet got into the perpen- 
dicular position again, and rubbed the sweat off 
his face with a clean handkerchief, which he took 
out of its folds, Woodbridge called out, "By 
Jove! I'm right. It is you! Is this your trade? " 
A few wild years in knocking about the world 
and some desperate circumstances had given 
Vincent an easy and confident air in addressing 
strangers. 

"No," said Wardlace; "but I've got to do it 
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That's the last box to-day, and I'm jolly glad, I 
may tell you! " 

" By Jove! it's rather plucky. Come and have 
a drink at Hummum's," said Woodbridge, leading 
the way through staring loafers and a mass of carts 
and of horses with their nosebags on. 

He chose a quiet corner and a table in the restau- 
rant of Hummun's Hotel, which faces the eastern 
side of the market, and then called for two whis- 
kies. Woodbridge had distinctly a horsey look, 
for the thin wiry legs slightly curved indicated that 
they had, ever since the muscles had grown on 
them, gripped, and gripped tightly, many a horse's 
back. Moreover, his clean-shaven face had that 
determined, eager, rather insolent look which is 
characteristic of those who dominate horse-flesh. 
The eyebrows, and especially the lips, betrayed 
good breeding, however; and one word from him 
was enough to prove that he was a gentleman. He 
had been at Shrewsbury and at Oxford, but had 
been undistinguished at both. From the boy's 
youngest days, indeed, Sir Philip, his father, had 
noticed the smallness of his head, and had re- 
marked despondingly to Lady Woodbridge that 
their son had merely a groom's head. Without a 
doubt Vincent was the best horseman at Midbury, 
and if his own pace in the world had not been so 
fast and furious he would have succeeded Sir Phil- 
ip as Master of the Midbury Hunt. Sir Philip, 
however, insisted for the honour of the family that 
4 
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George, the elder son, should take that place which 
had been filled, and filled with distinction, by a 
Woodbridge for four generations. George, how- 
ever, was a poor rider, and had come to grief. The 
Hunt was now in the hands of a stranger; while 
Vincent, who ought to have been at hand, was 
being hunted by creditors and money-lenders all 
over London. 

"Well, sir, here's to you and the pears 1 " he 
said, lifting his glass. " I confess I've had many a 
health drunk to me, but it's brought to me dashed 
poor luck." 

" Let's hope this one won't, then," said "Ward- 
lace, returning the compliment; "but I'd rather 
you'd drink to poems than to pears, in any 
case." 

" What a shindy in that market; I can hardly 
hear what you say! " said Woodbridge, drawing 
his chair nearer, and lighting a cigarette, and hand- 
ing a silver cigarette case to the poet. " I'm glad 
I've met you again; I want to know what you 
think of that old buck, my uncle. You live in the 
same digs, don't you? " 

"Yes," replied Wardlace; "he was frightfully 
angry because I asked him to let me be his secre- 
tary, or something of that sort. You know he 
really has a great deal of business and is very rich, 
although he tries to conceal it. He is a real miser 
in modern times. Justin, as we call him, is a won- 
derful old man. This one devouring passion of his 
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is almost magnificent. It's an inverted asceticism. 
I can imagine him kissing his gold." 

" Oh, go on! " exclaimed Woodbridge familiar- 
ly. " We used to think he was rich, but it's all rot, 
I believe. My mater is his sister, you know. I'm 
his godson, as I suppose you heard him say. Quar- 
relled with my pater 9 but I can't blame him for 
that. I've quarrelled with him, too, and anybody 
would. But Uncle Justin was never understood in 
the family. My mater said he was a mystery from 
the beginning. I know he has the yearly rents of 
a place near ours, and they come to something like 
three hundred' a-year. But apart from that, I be- 
lieve he's a genuine pauper." 

" I don%" said Wardlace. " His face is really 
the face of a miser. The tremendous passion for 
gold is burning within him, and he's dying of it." 

" Well, all I know is that I meant to ask him 
for a hundred which might have staved off disas- 
ter, but when I saw the awful place he is in and his 
mangy appearance, I knocked it down to five quid, 
and he gave ine this! " said Woodbridge, holding 
up Justin's gold piece. " By the way, don't take 
it as an offence, but if you are really hard up you 
may have half. I know what a chap like you must 
suffer. I've been in some tight places myself." 

" Oh thanks, but I would never think of it," 
said Wardlace. " Thanks all the same. Awfully 
good of you." 

" I never know how to keep money. How's it 
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done? Fm quite ' broke ' now, you know. Going 
to meet a lot of Johnnies to-day whom I'm owing. 
I really mean to pay them some day. It's damned 
caddish not to," said Woodbridge. " You know I 
can't screw a farthing out of my people now. This 
state of things has gone on for two years. I'm 
going to apply for a huntsman's place at Lord 
Barfield's. I love the sport, and I'm not known in 
that county." 

"LordBarfield?" asked Wardlace. 

" Tes, do you know them? By Jove, put in a 
word for me," said Woodbridge eagerly. " I can 
ride, you know; that's about all I can do. Dashed 
good whisky, this." 

" I don't know them at all," replied Wardlace; 
"but I heard to-day that Lady Barfield had 
bought a thing I wrote, and liked it." 

" I'll buy it, too," said Woodbridge, in the style 
of a man who was used to buying everything. 
"What's it called?" 

" No, no; I shall send you a copy." 

" Dashed if you will," said Woodbridge. " Po- 
etry should be encouraged. Always liked it; even 
Horace wasn't half bad. What's your book 
called? " 

Wardlace, however, refused to tell him, and 
promised him a copy. 

" Sorry I must go," said Woodbridge. " Going 
to meet the Dragon! Otherwise I would ask you. 
This is perhaps my last night in Ebury Street." 
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" You'll get the book by the first post in the 
morning." 

" Thanks; then Til wait for it. Old Popham's 
a good sort, and has really been decent to us. I 
and another man have been there for two years. 
But there's going to be a smash up to-day. Sorry 
can't ask you. Well, hope we'll meet again," said 
Woodbridge, shaking hands, and then going off in 
great merriment to Ebury Street. 



CHAPTER IV 

OTHEB PEOPLE'S MONEY 

Indeed, it was a formidable crowd of creditors that 
collected at Ebury Street that evening. They had 
warned Vincent of their proposed united action 
against him; but he, being a tactful young man, 
met them half way, and actually invited them to 
his rooms to talk the situation over with him. And 
Miss Cornelia Popham, his landlady, had by his 
orders prepared quantities of whisky and soda 
wherewith to humour and regale any ill-tempered 
individuals who might present themselves. Vin- 
cent had counted on his visit to his uncle as a bold 
strategic movement; but since it had so utterly 
failed, he now wondered how he could assuage the 
importunity of O'Dowd, for instance, the enraged 
horse-dealer, to whom he was owing hundreds of 
pounds. It was useless to turn for help to his com- 
panion in extravagance and misery, a Mr. Foxley, 
L 7 , mg and - gfy a. Vincent, Jd . great a ve£ 
ation to two alarmed and heart-broken parents. 
For those two young gentlemen, during the short 
time they had lodged together, had spent as much 

54 
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as would have kept three large families in ten years. 
Mr. Foxley's bill for bouquets alone had assumed 
momentous proportions, and the flowers he had 
squandered on heartless and forgotten damsels 
would have filled a large corner of Covent 
Garden. 

" No, my boy," he said to Vincent; " I admit 
you have some knowledge of horse-flesh, but your 
taste in women has always surprised me. And your 
neckties too! I've seen fifty during the last six 
weeks, but Pm blowed if I'd put on one of them to 
go to Plumpton or even Gatwick, not to mention 
Goodwood. Besides, you should really smoke less 
offensive cigars! " 

Vincent replied mildly that although his cigars 
cost only half-a-crown each, he was content with 
them; but admitted that he had never yet pos- 
sessed a thoroughly good horse, and began to pour 
unmerciful epithets on O'Dowd. 

"Where dining to-night?" asked Mr./ Fox- 
ley. 

" Dining! " exclaimed Vincent. " They're all 
coming here to dine on us." 

"Who?" 

" I told you days ago, the blessed O'Dowd and 
his fellow-sufferers, of course," said Vincent; " and 
look here, Fox, you must face them this time along 
with me." 

" Dining to-night," replied Foxley, drawing out 
an address-book, "with — a — a Lady Sexby, I 
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see. Sorry quite impossible to meet our old 
friends." 

" "Well, Fox, it's getting serious, you know." 

" Nothing, sir, is serious except a brandy and 
soda or a first-rate dinner." 

" Quite so; nothing is serious except them and 
the want of them, and we'll soon be in that state," 
said Vincent gloomily. "By Jove! how's even 
old Popham to be settled up." 

" This way," said Foxley, as he got himself into 
an elegant evening suit: " intimidate your parents 
as I do. I always threaten to go off to Paris, and 
my mater imagines me walking disconsolately up 
and down the banks of the Seine, and meditating a 
plunge. Result, a good cheque comes along by 
next day's post, as you know, Vin. That's the 
way." 

And here he slapped his friend on the leg. 

" Dash it, yes ; but my excellent mother has seen 
through the joke long ago, and O'Dowd means 
business this time. Besides, I do want to pay him. 
Don't like being so rough on a horsey chap. It 
gets known in the shires, you know." 

"I congratulate Mr. O'Dowd on a first-rate 
debtor," said Foxley, pitching away the fourth tie 
which had gone wrong in the tying. " Give him 
my compliments and the oath of a gentleman that 
he shall be paid. But let's hear more about that 
uncle of yours. Go on now; is it really possi- 
ble? " 
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Then, amid Mr. Foxley's roars, Vincent drew 
the picture of Justin in Charnock's garret. 

" And he's money, then? Well, I say he should 
be kicked if he has/ 9 said Foxley. " Ta-ta, old 
boy. Love to O'Dowd, Cosins, and Warner." 

And so while the Hon. Lsetitia Dallington was 
leaning on Mr. Foxley's arm that night on the way 
down to dinner at Lady Sexby's, and thinking him 
the most elegant and well set-up young man in the 
world, with a dress tie tied in the most perfect of 
all knots, and a sublime moustache, Vincent was 
fighting over the huge unpaid tailor's, bootmaker's, 
hosier's bills, and Miss Cornelia Popham was listen- 
ing at the door. Miss Cornelia, indeed, had long 
ago concluded that Mr. Woodbridge and Mr. Fox- 
ley were two of the most God-forgotten gentlemen 
she had ever served. 

"Money!" she said to O'Dowd, who arrived 
first and in a warlike mood, while Vincent had run 
out and was taking a hasty meal in the little res- 
taurant near Victoria Station, that he usually pat- 
ronised when his pockets were getting empty; 
" money is nothin' to them two young sirs." 

" Misthress," said O'Dowd, in a most aggressive 
tone, " I'll not be put off me just roights this time, 
bedad. Is the scoundthrel in? " 

" No," replied Miss Popham. 

"Is the thraytor not here? Begorra, I'll have 
the piana," thundered O'Dowd, as he brought his 
hand down on the rosewood case of that instrument, 
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and sent all the chords vibrating and murmuring 
inside. Miss Popham started and gave a shrill 
" Oh! " while O'Dowd glared round the room, and 
seemed to make his choice among the silver orna- 
ments, oak book-cases, cigar and cigarette boxes, 
clock and ornaments, gold match-holders, and other 
rich trifles belonging to gay young men. Miss 
Popham, whose experience in the correct method 
of distraining her lodgers' goods was probably 
much greater than O'Dowd's, warned him that he 
dared not touch anything. When O'Dowd re- 
peated that he would have the piano, she said he 
was mistaken, and that she being the landlady 
would have the piano and the chairs and the coal 
box at least, not to speak of the book-cases and a 
brass bedstead, on which she had cast an eye. 

"Do ye suppose, misthress, that this damned 
piana would pay even for the saddles and bridles 
that ojous villain has had out of me stable? And 
where's his companion in crime? Pair of damned 
young colts, ma'am, as ever tried to lep a damned 
double ditch and bullfinch." 

" Stop, stop, you dreadful creature ! " cried Miss 
Popham, holding her ears. 

"Pair of thorough-bred mountebanks, Mis- 
thress Popham, and thorough-paced scoundthrels 
and crib biters. That young ruffian, Woodbridge, 
is owing me hunthreds of pounds, and it was just 
me koindness and f railtee which made me give him 
horse after horse, which are now held up in the 
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Shores to pay his other debts. I have written his 
fawther, but have got no satisfaction, for his 
fawther has cast him out as a prodigale. Damn 
me oi that ever looked upon the misthcreent." 

" Mr. O'Dowd," said Miss Popham, " may God 
have mercy on your soul." 

" Misthress, may Gawd have mercy on the cut- 
throat ye harbour here," said O'Dowd, railing it 
out. " How long shall I have to wait? " 

The bell rang, and when Miss Popham had 
opened the door, Vincent's other creditors began 
to come in one by one. O'Dowd, standing in the 
middle of the room, blear-eyed and red-faced, ac- 
costed his fellow-sufferers, and asked them if they 
really expected the young buck to pay up. There 
were Cosins, the tailor; Warner, bootmaker; 
Plowden, hosier and shirt maker; various restau- 
rant keepers, wine and cigar merchants, and laun- 
drymen; Matthias Morris, money-lender, and the 
representatives of one or two other firms whom 
the two prodigals had patronised. But O'Dowd 
seemed the most aggressive of the lot. The cred- 
itors eyed each other, but looked in vain for the 
delinquents. Each fastened on Miss Cornelia, who 
declared that Mr. "Woodbridge would not disap- 
point them. 

" I've heaps of his letthers," said O'Dowd, draw- 
ing out a bundle, " and if promises were horses, 
beggars could ride." 

il He's a reckless, honest gentleman," said Miss 
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Popham, " and ain't the sort that runs over to Vic- 
toria with a hand-bag a dark morning, and takes 
an early train to Dover, and slips away to France. 
I've had plenty of that sort, but Mr. Woodbridge 
is just in difficulties for the moment, and if you 
gentlemen are patient you'll be paid. I'll say as 
much for Mr. Foxley, too. Fve 'ad to wait for my 
money, and coax it out many a time." 

" Yes, misthress," said O'Dowd, " but if ye had 
foine horses held up in the Shoires? " 

" If you gave him the horses to ride, I gave him 
the breeches to ride in," said Cosins; "the best 
bucks, sir: two pair at eight guineas each, two pair 
brown leather, three pair drill, one cord, and, be- 
sides, two dress suits, two frocks, fifteen fancy 
waistcoats, and God knows how many pairs of 
trousers! That's Woodbridge; now for Fox- 
ley • " 

" F'our pairs patent riding boots," began War- 
ner, " five guineas a pair, two pair brown leather, 
two pair buckskin gaiters, three pair dancing shoes, 
four pair walking boots ... six pair ladies' 
slippers . . ." 

"Eight dozen shirts," said Plowden, "twenty- 
five neck-ties, two dozen silk hose, twelve dozen 
collars, five dozen handkerchiefs . . ." 

"Well, gentlemen," said Matthias Morris, 
" your bills should have been paid with the money 
I gave him to pay them, eight hundred pounds, 
two months ago . . ." 
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At forty per cent," said O'Dowd. 

"At twenty, sir," retorted Matthias, with his 
finger on his nose; " and I'll be pleased to accom- 
modate you on the same terms." 

" Your Israelitish accomodashion be cursed, sir," 
said O'Dowd. 

But at this moment Vincent entered, and said, 
" Good afternoon " to all the gentlemen pres- 
ent. He had a special greeting for O'Dowd, and 
slapped him on the back and attempted to shake 
hands. 

"Hullo, O'Dowd? How do? Any luck at 
Goodwood? How's the little mare? " 

" The little mare be damned, sir! " said O'Dowd 
suddenly. " It's goin' to be business this toime, as 
those gintlemen and meself mane to claim our 
roights." 

There was a sympathetic " hear, hear " from the 
tailors and hosiers present, whereupon Vincent, 
with the beat air in the world, said, " Certainly, 
gentlemen, by all means ! That's why I have asked 
you all to come here, and I'm only sorry that my 
friend Mr. Foxley is dining out." 

" The miscreent dines out! " exclaimed O'Dowd, 
fixing his eyes furiously on Vincent. 

" Why, Patrick, what's gone wrong with youf " 
asked Vincent. 

"What's gone wrong with me mares, young 
man? Are they still in the Shoires? What's gone 
wrong with your sense of honour and of shame, Mr, 
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Woodbridge? Patrick O'Dowd thought that an 
honest fawther would have an honest son," said 
Patrick, glaring at Matthias Morris as if to dis- 
cover the effect of his eloquence on a stranger. 

"My old friend, O'Dowd," said Vincent, 
" knows me too well to believe, gentlemen, that he 
or you will in the end be the losers of a single fiver 
on my account." 

" Gawd be praised! " said O'Dowd. " Let me 
shake hands with ye, Mr. Woodbridge." 

" Although," continued Vincent, " I may frank- 
ly tell Patrick that black Penelope wasn't worth 
the hundred and fifty he asked." 

"Begorra," said O'Dowd, "she's worth every 
blasted penny ye didn't pay, sir." 

"Well, perhaps, that's not interesting to the 
other gentlemen present. I wish to make a state- 
ment which is that, meantime, I would strongly 
recommend you to apply to my father! " 

A murmur of chagrin and dissent followed these 
words, and Matthias Morris was heard to say that 
it would be necessary either to apply to Sir Philip 
Woodbridge for the whole debt, or else to in- 
stitute proper legal proceedings, and appoint a 
solicitor to manage the affair for the combined 
creditors. 

" What do you say, O'Dowd? " whispered Vin- 
cent, embarrassed. 

" Where are me mares? Where is me prawper- 
tee? " demanded O'Dowd, while the others engaged 
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in gestures and conversation among themselves in 
the middle of the room. 

" Let's see," said Vincent whispering, blushing 
and feeling ashamed; " one's in Hampshire, one's 
in Leicester, where a vile hotel-keeper kept her 
back because I couldn't meet his bill, O'Dowd; an- 
other's in Sussex, and one's actually got up to Scot- 
land. But it's all right, I assure you, it's all right. 
Don't make a scene, Pat. I'm only down in luck. 
If you stick up, so will the others." 

" I'm the largest creditor and the prime suffer- 
er," said O'Dowd to the others, while Morris 
looked grimly on. " And, manetime, I claim the 
piana and the furniture." 

While the others shook their heads and began to 
file out dissatisfied, O'Dowd cast thirsty eyes on the 
tray of glasses and bottles, and waited impatiently 
for the departure of Matthias Morris. The old 
red-faced money-lender was whispering in a corner 
with Vincent, and intimating to the disastrous 
young man that no miserable sixpence in the pound 
would satisfy a Jew, and that he, too, like the oth- 
ers probably, intended to visit Sir Philip at Great 
Mead. Vincent, too anxious to get quit of him, 
agreed, and at last found himself alone with Pat- 
rick O'Dowd. In a few minutes the great horse- 
dealer, with whom Vincent had had many a drink 
over many a horse, was turning genial under 
the effects of excellent whisky and a first-class 
cigar. 
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" It'll be all right, Patrick, Give me time," said 
Vincent. 

" Damn me oi, Mr. Woodbridge," said Patrick, 
" if I disthrust a young gintleman like you, sir; and 
d'ye think, now, that Patrick O'Dowd ranges him- 
self besoide drapers and Jews, that old Jew with a 
nose like a broken stra'berry? Begorra, no! Ye'll 
bring back me mares out of the shoires or pay me 
their worth, won't ye now? " 

" Yes, Patrick, I swear it," said Vincent, open- 
ing the piano, " and you can have this if you like 
meantime. But let me have a last go at it." 

" Bedad, yes, and you'll play ' Come back to 
Erin,' " said O'Dowd, lifting his refilled glass. 
" This is to your prosperitee! " 

Vincent sat down and rolled off " Come back to 
Erin " in his rich voice, while O'Dowd felt himself 
becoming gradually stirred into emotions danger- 
ously generous and maudlin. At length, overcome 
by music and alcohol, he drew out a handkerchief 
to wipe the moisture from his eyes, and shrieked, 
" The beautifullest ever ye hear! " 

When Vincent finished the song, O'Dowd said, 
" That's a f oine voice ye've got, Mr. Woodbridge. 
That's an honest foine voice. The piana be 
damned. Patrick O'Dowd takes the word of a gin- 
tleman and a Woodbridge. I believe in your emi- 
able and princelee nature. Here's to my prawper- 
tee and your prosperitee! " 

So that after two more glasses had been filled 
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and emptied O'Dowd left in good humour, and 
Vincent, although anxious about the future, lit an- 
other cigar, and while he awaited Foxley through 
the small hours, and heard the night trains moving 
in and out of Victoria, he congratulated himself on 
the tact with which he had managed his enemies. 



CHAPTER V 

MB. HABBOTTLS'S OABDEN 

It was in vain that the occupant of old Elphick's 
property near Great Mead, Midbury, had made 
numerous proposals to buy the place. Lady Wood- 
bridge, indeed, who had no authority in the matter, 
would have been pleased if Mr. Harbottle had en- 
tered into possession. He was an excellent neigh- 
bour, and he had offered a good price. Moreover, 
his son Quinton, a tall, dark-browed young man of 
thirty, an indifferent sportsman, to be sure, but 
with an imperious nature, and born to some wealth, 
had conceived an affection for Anne Mary, the 
baronet's only daughter, an affection which prom- 
ised to be the forerunner of a sensible and happy 
marriage. Anne Mary would thus begin life in 
Thornboughs, the actual house in which her mother 
had been born, and this sense of continuity in her 
surroundings pleased and flattered Lady Wood- 
bridge. Thornboughs, besides, was far lovelier 
than it had been when Justin and Henrietta romped 
in the bare grounds, and chased each other round 
the old beech trees. Mr. Harbottle had stocked 
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the gardens with costly shrubs gathered out of the 
finest climates of the world, some to die, of course, 
but some to flourish in great energy and beauty in 
a new soil. Perhaps no garden in England con- 
tained a finer stock of Chinese roses, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Harbottle there was no lovelier thing 
in a world packed with loveliness than a rose climb- 
ing a bank. The old gentleman, indeed, had con- 
ceived such a passion for the loveliest and perhaps 
the most mysterious of all flowers, that he would 
have walked miles to search for any wild new spe- 
cies which he could kidnap into his garden. Justin, 
in fact, would have hardly recognised his place 
now; for it was not only in June that the roses 
bloomed. Mr. Harbottle carried them boldly 
through all the months, and it was not merely on a 
divine lazy day in July that he could say, as he 
often did say, to his wife, " Now, aren't my roses 
happy? " By constant watching, by great care in 
planting, transplanting, pruning, moistening, and 
manuring, and by a perpetual vigilance against in- 
sects and fungoids, he made his Niphetos, for in- 
stance, climb the fine old red walls, and laugh at 
an October wind and actually greet a December 
sun. Marvellous, indeed, are the transformations 
which Rosa Rugosa has undergone since some 
genius discovered her blowing on a wild heath, and 
carried her triumphantly and so wisely into the 
gardens of man! For this is the mystery of roses, 
that originally stout, vigorous, and tenacious 
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things, things of long life and with a brave ances- 
try behind them, that knew the roughest winds, the 
coarsest soil, and the most meagre nourishment, 
they have become the most sumptuous of flowers, 
and have put on everlasting diadems of blossom 
and light. 

" Let the air play all round your roses," said 
Mr. Harbottle; and once he actually proposed ar- 
chitectural changes in the walls of Thornboughs in 
order that his beloved briars might grow and shine 
in sun-favoured places. Justin, travelling in a 
third-class carriage, came hastily from London to 
expostulate with his tenant on any such mad design, 
and peremptorily refused his sanction. As the 
withered, eagle-faced old man drove up the grounds 
in a mean trap that had picked him up on the road 
from Midbury, which he had found too dusty and 
too long, he was amazed at the wealth of colour 
which now encircled his lawn and rambled over his 
walls and roofs; but he despised the luxurious folly 
of his tenant. He came unexpectedly, for he had 
given no warning; so that when Mr. Harbottle, 
standing on a sidewalk with his hands in his pock- 
ets, saw the little market-gig draw up at the door, 
he could hardly believe his eyes as Justin stepped 
down. He advanced to meet his landlord and 
shook hands, saying that this was an unexpected 
pleasure indeed, and asked if he had driven over 
from Great Mead. But Justin shook his head. He 
had not been to Great Mead, and he certainly did 
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not mean to go, for it was about that time that he 
and Sir Philip were total enemies. 

"No," said Justin, walking round the house 
with his tenant; "I've come about that strange 
proposal of yours, Mr. Harbottle. I've come to see 
how things are looking. What! pull down my old 
walls over which the lichen has been growing for 
generations! You've made great changes here, sir. 
You've made the place gaudy! It would be much 
wiser and much nearer the spirit, and the letter too, 
of our contract if you mended the roofs and the 
gates a little instead of pulling walls down." And 
here he pointed to one of the gables up which a fis- 
sure ran. " And the pump there. It's quite dilapi- 
dated where the water has been cracking and sof- 
tening these flagstones," continued Justin, pointing 
with his crooked stick to the world-old pump in the 
courtyard which supplied the stables and offices. 
" I hardly know the place. And in our time we 
never let the dung steam at the back there. Can't 
you make use of it in the fields, Mr. Harbottle? 
And swans on the pond ! " he exclaimed in derision. 
" In our time there were ducks." 

" So your sister tells me," said Mr. Harbottle, 
laughing at the imperious old man, who was dressed 
like a ragpicker almost. " I expect her to lunch 
to-day . . ." 

" Oh, do you? Then I shall not stay," said Jus- 
tin. "You know, I suppose, the . • . the cold- 
ness between us? " 
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" Yes," said Mr. Harbottle, looking at the mys- 
terious little furtive figure with the restless eyes; 
" but perhaps the union of my family with hers 
will make some warmer wind blow among you 
all." 

" Union? I never heard of it," replied Justin, 
looking nervously about as if he expected to see his 
sister every moment. 

" Your niece Anne is going to be my daugh- 
ter." 

" Oh, is she? " exclaimed Justin, betraying no 
genuine interest; " but about these walls, Mr. Har- 
bottle. It mustn't be. You're overstepping my 
rights." 

Then Mr. Harbottle proposed to buy the place, 
but Justin named so extortionate and fabulous a 
sum that his tenant shook his head in ridicule. 

"Won't you come in and talk it over? See 
what I've done for the place. I've doubled its 
value," said Mr. Harbottle. 

" Yes! " said Justin, with a wicked leer half sub- 
merged in his old grey eyes. " Now, I must be 
going, Mr. Harbottle. This is a flying visit in- 
deed ! That young man who brought me is waiting 
to take me back. Twenty thousand pounds. Why, 
I'm letting it go for an old song. What are a few 
frail plants and bushes that a south wind will up- 
root!" 

" But the terraces and the new lawn," insisted 
Mr. Harbottle. 
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Justin, however, was in no bargaining mood, and 
feared lest his sister might arrive. So after a 
hasty glance round his house, and some questions 
about the cisterns, and if the cellars were still damp, 
and if the apple house did not need repairs, he 
drove off as hurriedly as he had come, and passed 
Great Mead with the old nag going at a canter and 
almost shaking the gig to pieces. Never once did 
he turn his head towards the great house standing 
with the beech-wood behind it, and forming a half 
circle on the high plateau, but fled back to London 
and the torment of his wealth. Mr. Harbottle, 
therefore, had news for Sir Philip and Lady Wood- 
bridge that day, and they talked long over Justin's 
eccentric visit. Lady Woodbridge at last per- 
ceived that the breach was final, else Justin would 
not have thus passed her doors, but she eagerly 
questioned Mr. Harbottle as to what he thought 
of her brother's looks. Mr. Harbottle said that 
he seemed thoroughly vigorous, and as keen as 
whip-cord, and then mentioned the monstrous price 
the old man had asked for Thornboughs. 

" Laughed at my roses and my improvements. 
He's certainly an extraordinary person, if you'll 
excuse me saying so. I told him about Anne and 
Quinton, but he showed no interest, and not even 
the fact that his niece would be entering into the 
old property, supposing I bought it from him, 
seemed to afford him any satisfaction." 

" Of course not, of course not," said Sir Philip 
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Woodbridge with a sneer. " Henrietta, I forbid 
you to write to your brother." 

" There's where we used to have see-saw all day 
long," said Lady Woodbridge, pointing to a corner 
in the garden. " You've certainly made the place 
lovely, and I wish I could persuade my brother 
to let you have it. But I have never really un- 
derstood him. After he was twenty he became 
thoroughly absorbed in his own affairs, and I re- 
member that at our marriage he went away before 
it was half over to attend to some business. What 
has become of him, or how he spends his life, I 
don't know. He always had a mania that he would 
die poor, and he lives in a chimney-sweeper's gar- 
ret. What we are afraid of is in case he may fall 
into the hands of dangerous persons who may sus- 
pect his wealth. But all efforts to reach him have 
been vain. For all I know my brother may be 
worth five hundred thousand pounds, and he lives 
as if he had only five hundred pence." 

" How can I give this place up! " exclaimed Mr. 
Harbottle, taking them about the garden, and 
stopping before a gigantic Helianthus. 

Mr. Harbottle, indeed, was rather a bore to his 
friends, for he generally insisted on reading to 
them the Latin names printed on little wooden slips 
attached to all his plants. Thus Sir Philip stood 
impatiently while one unfamiliar name after an- 
other was forced into his ear. It was difficult for 
a taciturn old sportsman to grow enthusiastic over 
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Inula Glandulosa, Incarvillea Delavayi, Inula He- 
lenium, Delphinium Heliopsis Laevis, (Enothera 
Caespitosa, Veronica Longif olia Subsessilis, Trade- 
scentia Virginica, and other collections of syllables 
which Mr. Harbottle turned on his tongue with 
as much ease and delight as if they had been 
tid-bits. 

"We call that last one Spiderwort," said Sir 
Philip, with a sigh, and whispering to his wife, 
while Mr. Harbottle stepped forward to put a blos- 
som right, "for God's sake come away, Henri- 
etta! " 

" Isopyrum Thalictroides has done splendidly 
this year, and as for my Pyrethrum Roseum Flore- 
pleno, and my Brachycome Iberidifolia, they are 
superb!" exclaimed Mr. Harbottle, bare-headed 
and leading them down another walk. " Now look 
at that Cosmos Bipinnatus! " 

" Gracious me," whispered Sir Philip again, 
while Mr. Harbottle went into one of the beds to 
pluck some Eanunculus Asiaticus for Lady Wood- 
bridge, since, indeed, he never gave his best flowers 
away, " take them and come 9 will you ! " 

"Nemesia strumosa Suttoni, won't you have 
some?" asked the enthusiast; "and here I've 
named this variety after my wife, Nemesia Maria 
Harbottlia." 

" Don't think much of the Latin ! " mumbled 
Sir Philip, while Mr. Harbottle was out of hearing. 

" Oh, that's enough, oh beautiful," exclaimed 
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Lady Woodbridge, taking the flowers. "How 
lovely! We must go, Philip. Good-bye, Mr. Har- 
bottle. I suppose Quinton and Anne won't be back 
from their ride till the afternoon." 

"No," said Mr. Harbottle; and as he watched 
them go down the avenue he exclaimed, " That 
man hates flowers! He's no taste. I feel it! " and 
then he turned to admire the Nicotiana Wigandi- 
oides, at which he had been working hard from 
February till June. 

As soon as Sir Philip got outside the gate, he 
said that the man was a frightful bore, and he pit- 
ied his Anne who was going to enter such a fam- 
ily. " Doubtless, Mr. Harbottle will baptize some 
mongrel plant with the child's name, in celebration 
of the wedding, and I feel quite sure he thinks he 
will be doing something important. As for Quin- 
ton, do you really suppose he loves Anne suffi- 
ciently? " 

Lady Woodbridge said that Sir Philip had only 
to use his eyes. 

" Well, my eyes tell me different tales, that's 
all! " said the brisk baronet; " and George says the 
same thing." 

There was at least one subject, however, on 
which Sir Philip and Quinton unconsciously 
agreed, for Mr. Harbottle, with his innocent horti- 
cultural gibberish, bored his son as much as he 
bored the baronet. In fact, Mr. Harbottle had 
long ago perceived that he had no hold over Quin- 
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ton, and he had more than once informed his wife 
that they had a strange son. It is perhaps one of 
the most disagreeable of all domestic sights to see 
a father afraid of any of his offspring, and the 
Scriptures afford us a dreadful picture of the state 
of the world when the son rises up against the 
father, and the daughter against the mother. 
There could be no question that Mr. Harbottle 
felt that his son was very indifferent to him. Es- 
pecially when the mild gentleman, who had never 
yet received any of the shocks and blows of life, was 
watering his plants in the evening light he avoided 
Quinton, and sometimes actually remained behind 
a bush until the young man had passed. And the 
discussion at table of annuals, biennials, and peren- 
nials, bulbs and tubers, and aquatic plants, became 
curiously curtailed. Mrs. Harbottle, a nervous lit- 
tle woman, but devoted to her silent and haughty 
son, used to vent all her griefs on her husband, and 
blame him as the cause of Quinton's coldness and 
contempt for his home. Mr. Harbottle, she said, 
had never asserted his authority, and had grad- 
ually allowed the young fellow to grow into a state 
of isolation and superiority, so that there was now 
no winning him back. Mr. Harbottle, whose tem- 
per was generally of the mildest sort, quietly re- 
plied that he had done everything to gain Quin- 
ton's affection. But an expensive education, a 
period of wide travel, a liberal allowance, and a 
tolerant eye for a young man's follies had only re- 
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suited in an estrangement, which was as disheart- 
ening as it was inexplicable. 

It was open to Quinton to remain in his father's 
smoking-room all the evening and read the latest 
books, smoke the best cigars, drink, if he pleased, 
the finest liqueurs, and lounge in the easiest of easy- 
chairs, but he never came. The merely British 
books he found there, the atmosphere of virtuous 
mediocrity which pervaded the place, and his fa- 
ther's simple and homely conversation drove him 
to other haunts. No, no, the young man could not 
be happy. He was in a state of perverse revolt. 
His father's mode of thought was in full antago- 
nism to his own, and there was hardly one subject, 
not even horticulture, on which they agreed. And 
Mrs. Harbottle was a poor go-between. With the 
most loyal intention to her husband, she was yet 
flattered by her son's greater affection for herself. 
For although Quinton preferred to read De 
V Amour and Physiologie du Mariage in his own 
room, or in an undisturbed corner of the garden, 
rather than spend the time talking to his mother, 
yet he showed her an affection, and sometimes even 
a certain playfulness, which he never displayed 
before Mr. Harbottle. 

Whereas Mr. Harbottle was a man of one litera- 
ture, if even of one, his son could read comfortably 
in three foreign languages. And, whereas, the 
garden at Thornboughs was for Mr. Harbottle the 
centre of the earth, and everything beyond seemed 
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vexation and vanity, Quinton allowed his thoughts 
to visit the hundred European cities in which he 
had enjoyed the utmost freedom from all parental 
inquisitiveness and control. When Mrs. Harbottle 
said to her husband that he should have put Quin- 
ton into a profession, the army or the navy, he re- 
plied with some reason that had he done so, she 
would then have blamed him for not having given 
the boy a chance of being an independent gentle- 
man. Quinton, in short, was a source of anxiety 
and pain. It was his will which was felt to be para- 
mount in the house, and Mr. Harbottle puzzled in 
secret not over a son who had been lost and was 
found, but over one who although for ever found 
seemed to be for ever lost. It was difficult, for 
instance, to forget a scene which had lately oc- 
curred and had betrayed the serious breach and 
gap which lay between him and his son. As in 
most domestic disputes, a trivial cause had been the 
origin. A favourite corner of the garden in which 
Quinton used to read was a certain arcade or se- 
ries of arches of evergreen roses, where he found 
good shade and coolness, and, moreover, a delicious 
perfume. Those roses, indeed, had become actual- 
ly dense in their inexhaustible fertility, and above 
the garden lounge, on which Quinton used ,to sit 
and read, they teemed. Crimson Euselliana and 
Felicite, each semper virens, as Mr. Harbottle 
would say, bowed and lifted their heads among 
abundant foliage above and all round the bower 
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when the soft wind blew through Thornboughs. 
Here, then, Quinton had left upon the seat, mean- 
ing to take it up later, a sumptuous and admirably 
bound copy of Physiologie du Mariage, in which 
he had been already absorbed for many days. But 
that evening Mr. Harbottle, as was his custom, 
superintended his gardener watering the shrubs, 
and, as he very often did, took a share in work 
which afforded him the keenest pleasure. Armed, 
therefore, with a powerful garden spray, which he 
could manipulate from a great distance, he began 
to pour an abundant stream of delicious cool water 
on the entire bower. Gradually great drops began 
to fall on the open book, until a small deluge suc- 
ceeded, and not until the pages were soaked and 
had become blurred pulp, did Mr. Harbottle re- 
move his spray, and allow it to bubble like a foun- 
tain on the edge of the lawn. Then he approached 
the bower to examine the roses, and went in and 
discovered the book. At that moment Quinton, re- 
turning for the purpose of resuming his study of 
it, found his father holding the wet mass in his 
hands. It was in vain that Mr. Harbottle, anxious 
to appease his son, said that he would buy him an- 
other copy. Quinton in great anger, for he 1 loved 
his book and had marked page after page, used lan- 
guage of the most violent kind, and upbraided his 
father in shocking and discourteous terms. Mr. 
Harbottle was grieved, the young man being his 
only son, and he now attempted with some show of 
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severity to act the part of an outraged parent. But 
when Quinton only grew more offensive, Mr. Har- 
bottle began to find fault with him for reading the 
book at all. 

" What do you know about it? " asked Quinton, 
in a most unfilial and contemptuous voice. 

" I understand sufficient French to know, sir, 
that it is a most immoral bookl " said Mr. Harbot- 
tle, trembling with rage and seizing the volume. 

" Immoral! how ridiculous you are," said Quin- 
ton; " you mean, of course, that it is one of the 
great books of the nineteenth century." 

Mr. Harbottle, glancing at his son, opened this 
book and read aloud, in an atrocious accent which 
made Quinton sneer and giggle, " L'amour phy- 
sique est un besoin semblable a la f aim. La f emme 
mariee la plus chaste peut etre aussi la plus volup- 
tueuse." 

And then, with his face alternately red and 
white, Mr. Harbottle pronounced or mispro- 
nounced the following sentence to his sardonic and 
amused son: "N'y . a . t . il pas en tout pays, 
comme nous Pavons demontre, une immense quan- 
tity d'hommes qui vivent le plus honnetenent pos- 
sible hors du celibat et du mariage? " 

" Well, isn't it true? " asked Quinton, in the 
some tone of mockery and disdain. For answer 
Mr. Harbottle took the book and pitched it to the 
other end of the lawn; but, unhappily, he injured 
some of his beloved roses, which met the force of 
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the book as it dashed through them. The fact 
that a few moments ago he had offered to buy a 
new copy of a book which he now condemned and 
insulted in such a way was only another proof to 
Quinton that his father was really silly. Hardly 
an hour passed, to be sure, before Mr. Harbottle 
repented of it all. He attempted vainly, however, 
to open a conversation with Quinton, whose blood 
was up. The young man left next morning, and 
did not even satisfy Mr. Harbottle as to his desti- 
nation. Mrs. Harbottle was in tears, and upbraided 
her husband for making scenes and quarrels again, 
and then advised him to ask QuinWs forgiveness. 
This Mr. Harbottle was perfectly prepared to do; 
but Quinton remained fixed in his contempt of a 
man who could throw a book of Balzac down an 
English lawn. He left, therefore, in an unforgiving 
mood, and made one of his usual trips to London. 
Here he amused himself for a week, rode in the 
park, went to the theatres, called on his friends, 
and bought another Physiologie du Mariage from 
our old friend Scroop, who assured him that he 
didn't sell one copy in two years. He re-read his 
Balzac and re-pencilled all the amazing passages, 
strolled about the town with his head full of Bal- 
zacian criticisms of life, and once he winked to 
Jeanne Eignolle,who was standingwith her roses in 
Trafalgar Square. Then came a tearful letter from 
Mrs. Harbottle, who offered to go down on her 
fciees bef pre hipi if he would only co W home, and 
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intimated that her husband seemed inclined to hu- 
miliate himself in the same manner in return for 
the same condescension. Quinton allowed a day 
or two to pass, bought wilder books than Balzac's 
and some penetrating plays, and then actually con- 
descended to return to the parental roof. Mr. Har- 
bottle received him in outstretched paternal arms, 
and indeed acted the part more of the prodigal than 
the parent. 

Now Mrs. Harbottle thought that all such do- 
mestic scenes were easier to bear than the awful 
news of Quinton's engagement to Anne Wood- 
bridge; for her maternal jealousy was of the insur- 
mountable kind. Her gradual perception that 
something intimate was developing between Quin- 
ton and Anne filled her with a vexation which in 
calm moments, she told herself, was both selfish 
and absurd. But not all mothers attempt to curb 
and hide that alarm and aversion they feel when 
any woman unties, or at least loosens, that knot of 
affection which binds them to their sons. " Quin- 
ton, Quinton, is it true? " she asked, as if she were 
asking about a crime he was committing. Quinton 
could not console her, and admitted it was true. 
And then she said to Mr. Harbottle that she was 
sure it was he who was driving the boy from the 
house by his cruelty. On the other hand, Mr. Har- 
bottle was pleased at the news. It would make 
Quinton steadier, and give him sober and solid 
views and a feeling of responsibility. So he con- 
6 
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gratulated his eon, healed up old sores, and offered 
to settle a very generous income on the young cou- 
ple. In conversation with Sir Philip Woodbridge, 
he expressed himself gratified at this match and 
the union thereby of their respective families; but 
Sir Philip, who was not enthusiastic, only made 
some suitable comment in his most frigid manner. 
" A Harbottle is not much of a match," he said to 
Lady Woodbridge, "for my only daughter. A 
Harbottle 1 " And he might have added that it 
was a haughty Harbottle who did not appear to 
consider himself the party honoured, but the party 
conferring the honour. Considering the fact that 
their elder son George — " their only son," as Sir 
Philip reminded Lady Woodbridge, since poor 
Vincent was as good as disowned — had last season 
in town made a conquest of Lord Barfield's daugh- 
ter, and was at the moment in diurnal correspond- 
ence with her, it was only natural to hum and haw 
and say pooh over a Harbottle. Quinton, indeed, 
had already heard so much of this Barfield business, 
which was almost daily cast in his teeth as if to 
remind him of the really august connections into 
which he was presuming to enter, that in a moment 
of contemptuous folly he told Anne that her broth- 
er George was a limping idiot, and her father 
was a snob as well as a baronet. Anne, who was at 
first astonished, faintly 'agreed, because she be- 
lieved everything Quinton said. And presently he 
made her happier by saying, " Your mother's all 
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right; I rather like her. But Vincent's the best of 
the lot, barring you. How's Vincent? Put out the 
house, I suppose, because he had the same vices as 
your father when he was his age. Very good sort, 
Vincent. Where is he? I never hear of him now. 
Family's eyes fall at the mention of his name, I 
suppose?" 

" O Quin," said Anne, " father says we are never 
to speak about him. But don't say that I send him 
money and things whenever I can. At least I did 
when he was in Ebury Street. But he's left that, 
and we don't know where he is. / always loved 
Vincent. He's a nice boy, and I'm so glad you like 
him, Quin. It's something horrible to think of him 
wandering about in poverty, but his debts were 
huge, and papa says he won't pay any more." 

Miss Anne Mary, who was not long home from a 
boarding-school, could hardly be called pretty. 
Dress her in the loveliest frocks, yet there was 
something too plain and ordinary about her fea- 
tures, and although, like many others of her sex, 
she sometimes looked much prettier than she really 
was, those intervals of beauty and fascination were 
rare. But she was young and gentle and very 
trustful. The thought that troubled her most was 
the thought that she was not good enough for Quin- 
ton. Now there is nothing so pathetic as an inno- 
cent " green girl " loved by la man whose knowledge 
of the world is dark and vast compared with her 
own. Her guileless prattle about life and her uni- 
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versal charity sound ludicrous in his ears. She 
seems to him to dance on the abyss, and rather than 
disturb and break her illusions he meditates in si- 
lence on the huge fiasco of her beliefs. Quinton, 
indeed, had been drawn or driven towards Anne by 
his own restlessness, the tediousness of his home, 
and by his desire to dominate and be adored. And 
he found in Anne an undeveloped woman in whom 
criticism was as yet adulation, and whose affection 
was of the nature of overwhelming love. The old 
gladness of her childhood, the river, the green 
banks, the wood, the garden were now full of a 
most tender meaning and beauty because he was 
part of them. If he chanced to be away, she used 
to walk alone among the coppices of Great Mead 
and Thornboughs, and say to herself, " He sat on 
that seat. He went up that path, and this is the 
bed of wild violets from which he took that bunch 
he gave me!" And she looked down the long 
shooting line, cut like a green lane with marvellous 
symmetry through the trees, and dreamed she saw 
his tall figure coming up. For, indeed, he came 
up often, swinging a stick, and brandishing it in the 
air when he used to see her at the top. This was 
her period of almost intolerable delight, and often 
tears of joy stole into her eyes, although when she 
searched their cause, it lay too deep for her to find. 
For great happiness of love brings those feelings 
of tranquil melancholy when the human being, in 
a luxury of humiliation, asks himself, "Am I 
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worthy of it? No, no, I am only as dust under the 
dear feet! " Quinton had probably, in respect to 
Anne, no such exaggerated sensations as these. 
He was too conscious of her admiration, and felt 
quite capable of absorbing all of it. He had made 
her see, and it was precisely what she wanted to 
see, that he was a masterful lover. Had Quinton 
proposed life in a booth, she would have ac- 
quiesced at once, and have found all conditions 
equally sacred and august. She was ten years 
younger, and knew as little about him as Mr. Har- 
bottle. 

One morning Mr. Harbottle was much pleased to 
see Quinton actually plucking roses off the south- 
ern wall. He felt sure they must be for Anne, and 
he came forward to help his son to make a choice 
among the great Bouquet d'or, which covered the 
old red bricks with infinite riches of leaf and bud 
and half-blown and full-blown rose. 

" Ugh, these horrible earwigs! " exclaimed Mr. 
Harbottle, brushing one of those rapid vermin off 
the petals of a gold rose, " and the thrips, too ! If 
I were you, Quinton, I would make your bouquet 
all roses. Hoses should never be mixed with other 
flowers, or even with each other. Keep them all 
red, or all pink, or all yellow. Take care, don't 
wrench them in that way, my boy! You're tearing 
the stems and making your own fingers bleed. 
Here are my scissors." 

And Mr. Harbottle brought out a tiny pair of 
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garden shears, and began cutting the best opened 
buds. 

"Now, now, there's one of these leaf -cutting 
bees, not a true bee at all! " he said, and took his 
handkerchief and whacked it off. " They do a 
great deal of harm, I assure you." 

Quinton, who was half ashamed and annoyed 
because his father had found him gathering roses 
for a girl, said abruptly, " Oh, this is enough. Fll 
not even tie them up." 

"Well, sometimes they look more beautiful 
loose," said Mr. Harbottle, " especially Kosa indica 
odorata." 

Quinton prepared to go away and began stuffing 
his roses in his pocket, while Mr. Harbottle ejacu- 
lated, " Oh, you'll break their heads! " 

" This is enough; Fm going," said Quinton, and 
jumped a low gate into the kitchen garden and so 
out by the back way, while Mr. Harbottle went to 
tell his wife the joyful news that his son had posi- 
tively taken some Bouquet d'or to Anne Wood- 
bridge. 

" John," said his wife, " I see you are perfectly 
glad to get the boy married and out of the house. 
It is disgraceful! " 

" My dear wife," said Mr. Harbottle, " you mis- 
judge me. I am certainly glad, because Quinton 
has f ound a good girl to be his wife. And for that 
matter they can both live here with us." 

" She shall never live with me! " exclaimed Mrs. 
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Harbottle. " She's not worthy to be Quinton's 
wife. She'll never value him. And I see what it 
is: Lady Woodbridge knows her daughter is plain, 
and has seized the chance of getting her off 1 Quin- 
ton's the victim. No other man would look at the 
girl." 

" They'll be very happy; they'll be very happy," 
said Mr. Harbottle, going out to console himself by 
pulling up weeds. 

Now Miss Elsing could have told Quinton that 
except herself and Lady Woodbridge he had no 
real friends at Great Mead at all. Miss Elsing was 
Anne's lady's-maid, and knew more about the exact 
state of affairs than poor Anne herself. Miss El- 
sing was an officer's daughter left penniless and 
compelled, with no good grace, to make a living by 
her own wits. Fortune had brought her to Great 
Mead, and she had been combing Anne's hair, 
cleaning her jewels, laying out her dresses, and do- 
ing other servile work in a high temper for about 
a twelvemonth. When she looked at her hands, 
hot and swollen one morning by the washing of 
fine lace and linen which could not be intrusted to 
inferior servants, Miss Elsing became very angry 
indeed; for she asked herself whether, supposing 
Providence had granted some extra six months of 
life and half-pay to her father, who had been a 
major, she might not have chanced to pick up a 
husband, and thus have been saved toil and degra- 
dation. Jewels and dresses were laid out every 
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(evening for Anne, who wore them with far less dis- 
tinction than Miss Elsing would have conferred 
upon them. And once, when Anne was away, this 
jealous and heart-broken lady's-maid put on a beau- 
tiful hat which had arrived for her young mistress, 
went to the mirror, turned round and round on her 
left foot, examined herself sideways, frontways, 
and backways by aid of reflex mirrors, and then 
exclaimed, " Well, upon my word, if it doesn't suit 
me better than it will ever suit her! " For Miss 
Elsing had some pretentions to the notice of gen- 
tlemen, loved dress and fine gloves, and beautiful 
hats and shoes, had far smarter opinions than 
Anne, or even Lady Woodbridge for that matter, 
and felt extremely vexed at being the servant of 
either of them. When she assisted Anne into a 
white satin low-necked bodice which displayed 
rather lean, angular shoulders and too flat a chest, 
and arms that were as long and lean as an anthro- 
poid's, as she wickedly said, she thought that Mr. 
Quinton Harbqttle was not hard to please. More- 
over, she jeered in silence over the fuss that was 
made about Miss Woodbridge, as if she were a 
great, beautiful woman whom men would come 
hundreds of miles to see. She was surprised when 
she heard, or overheard, some remarks on the " pre- 
sumption " of Mr. Quinton. Gracious heaven, 
Miss Anne Woodbridge was not Helen of Troy! 
Miss Anne was only a rather plain, sweet-tem- 
pered, timid English girl, afraid of her father and 
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her brother George; but most afraid of her own 
lady's-maid, for Miss Elsing had the girl nightly, 
and not merely literally, in her hands, and used to 
tap diligently poor Anne's emotions and fears. 
And Anne, receiving no sympathy in her tremen- 
dous love either from Sir Philip or from her 
brother George, and finding her mother only a 
feeble mainstay, turned to Miss Elsing, who was 
ready for all her confidences. George, indeed, who 
was going to marry a Barfield, could not be ex- 
pected to go out of his way to welcome a Harbot- 
tle; and when Quinton came to Great Mead there 
was generally a scene of great stiffness between 
them. "Damn the puppy!" muttered Quinton 
every time he left the house, conscious of having 
been insulted. 

Miss Elsing observed these things, and when 
Anne told her that her papa and her brother actu- 
ally disliked Quinton, Miss Elsing said that was 
quite obvious. But, asked Anne, was he not a per- 
fect gentleman, and with as much style as George? 
To which Miss Elsing ventured to reply that she 
thought he had even more. And was he not very 
handsome? Miss Elsing agreed that Mr. Quinton 
Harbottle was one of the handsomest men she had 
ever seen. Anne, weeping, thanked her for her 
kindness, while Miss Elsing pitied her for her igno- 
rance. The weeks were going, and Anne's emo- 
tions were being exquisitely tortured. Her good 
Quinton, in short, was casting sore arrows into the 
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heart of his devotee. She thought him incompara- 
ble, and yet every time he came to her father's 
house he received a welcome which even a poor re- 
lation would have spurned. She rebuked her 
brother for his cruelty and his bad manners; but 
George, with the haughtiness of a prospective head 
of the house, told his sister that she seemed to have 
as little care for the honour of the family as the 
vagabond Vincent, now, thank God, cast out of it. 
Asked to explain himself, and if he meant any as- 
persion on the character of his future brother-in- 
law, George mildly replied, " I dislike him, that's 
all." When Anne asked Miss Elsing what she 
should do, Miss Elsing was rather in a fix. Her 
first impulse was to say, " Give up a man for whom 
you're not fit, and let him see what a mistake he 
has made in asking you at all. The thing's ridicu- 
lous. You're no more capable of being that man's 
wife than . . . than . . ." Well, certainly, Miss 
Elsing never meant to add " than I am! " But she 
meant that Anne was a goose, and utterly incapa- 
ble of making Mr. Quinton Harbottle happy. She 
did not answer at first, however, and when Anne 
saw her hesitate, Anne said, " Do you mean to say, 
Lillie, that I should believe a word they say! " 
Miss Elsing replied that she should consider not so 
much what they said as whether she was capable 
of high office. " You mean if I'm good enough to 
marry him? Oh, I'm never that, but I love him 
frightfully, Lillie! " 
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" Oh, you silly fool! " thought Miss Elsing, and 
then said aloud, " Do you wish a flower in your 
hair to-night? " Anne said yes, she wished one of 
those which Quinton had brought. And Miss El- 
sing, with infinite contempt, set a fine rose in the 
right place. 

It was this dressing and beautifying her rival 
which enraged Miss Elsing. For there can be no 
doubt that she actually conceived of Anne as her 
rival in the eyes of Quinton. She had long taken 
the measure of Quinton. They had met at a picnic 
which Sir Philip gave shortly after Anne had be- 
come engaged, and at which Miss Elsing, aided by 
the Harbottle's butler, had been a sort of maid-of- 
all-work. But, while she was serving chicken or 
pouring champagne, she had time to notice the tall 
dark-visaged contemptuous youth who seemed so 
isolated in the midst of the good people picnicking. 
Their eyes met more than once that gay afternoon, 
and met and met across the very head of Anne 
until each felt that secret intuition which made 
first the one say, " This is the man for me! " and 
then the other, " This is the woman for me! " If 
Sir Philip or Mr. George had had any insight on 
that occasion they would have with some reason 
been able to congratulate themselves later by say- 
ing, " We were right! " But it was only the first 
week or so of Anne's betrothal, and as yet there was 
hardly a sign of antagonism between those inter- 
ested in it. As the weeks passed, however, and the 
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antagonism began to announce itself, and Quin- 
ton grew sceptical both of Anne's charms and of 
her power to bear the intolerable burden of love 
which his mere presence cast upon her, he inquired 
into the history of the mysterious Miss Elsing. He 
learned that she was almost as well born as any 
Woodbridge, and that only misfortune had driven 
her into their service. And now the perpetual in- 
solence of George, the haughtiness of the baronet, 
and the prospect of an unhappy marriage with 
Anne, the staleness and monotony of the poor girl's 
beauty — f or a woman ought to be a kaleidoscope of 
beauty — began to disturb his mind, and to make 
him repent his hasty decision. Moreover, he felt 
instinctively that Miss Elsing had grasped the 
whole situation. He began to wonder whether he 
was a fit and proper person for the complex duties 
and sacrifices of marriage, and whether its long 
process of accommodation and compromise might 
not become intolerable to such a character as his 
own. Finally, all these forebodings culminated in 
the persistent doubt whether he loved Anne suffi- 
ciently. 

It so happened that the day on which Quinton 
went to London was the first day of Miss Elsing's 
one week's holidays that season, and that she took 
the same train and found herself, to her surprise, 
in the same carriage with him. For she had not 
given up her habit of travelling first-class. The 
journey was a long one, the carriage was empty qf 
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other occupants, and Quinton was too much a man 
of the world and too interested in Miss Elsing not 
to put himself on equal terms with her almost at 
once. As a matter of fact, he was wholly surprised 
to discover that a lady's-maid had a personality. 
At first he was almost painfully surprised to find 
her so much more vivacious and more beautiful 
than Anne, and the feeling of comparison and con- 
trast began there and then to grow up in his mind. 
They talked of the picnic and of Sir Philip, of the 
beauty of Great Mead and Thornboughs, of the 
slowness of country life and the restlessness which 
was driving both of them to town, in short, they 
talked of everything and everybody except Anne. 
She told him of her father and his regiment, of her 
extraordinarily happy childhood and girlhood, and 
then of the clouds of misfortune which had broken 
over her at the Major's death. Quinton was very 
sympathetic. He was sitting opposite her. Now 
and again, to be sure, he remembered that she 
was a lady's-maid, and that the world judges people 
not so much by their past splendour or even their 
prospects, which are liable to disappointment, but 
by their actual present pecuniary and social con- 
dition. But Miss Elsing was fascinating, and every 
mile seemed to add to her fascination. He said 
that it was a most lucky thing for him that she had 
accompanied him on a journey which would have 
been otherwise so tedious. And she said it was a 
most lucky thing for her, &c. He was delighted 
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and surprised when she asked him if he agreed with 
that saying of Balzac: " Le manage ne vaut pas 
tout ce qu'il coute? " Why, did she read French 
and Balzac, his idol? But how could he agree 
with such a sentiment, she asked. He laughed, 
and shrugged his shoulders, and looked out of 
the window. " Custom," he said, " cudgels 
us into things." " It does," she said, " Mr. Har- 
bottle! " 

" Miss Elsing, where are you stopping? " 
" At Morley's Hotel, Mr. Harbottle." 
" Oh, I'm at the Grand. Of course you like the 
theatre; therefore we shall go. We shall ... we 
shall see each other often." 

He kept his promise, and indeed it was a tri- 
umphant little week for Miss Elsing. But how it 
passed! It seemed to her when she was travelling 
back alone, vexed because it was not possible for 
them to travel back together, that that week had 
been only one good long summer's day instead of a 
length of seven days, with twenty-four sober hours 
to each of them. Both he and she, to be sure, 
brought back with them a far greater knowledge of 
each other, and of the world, than either of them 
had possessed when they set out. And surely it 
was only human nature if Miss Elsing combed 
Anne's hair with considerable impatience, laid out 
her fine dresses with not so much care as formerly, 
and handled the young lady's hats and even her 
jewels with very little interest and a poor sense of 
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duty. Now the policy of drifting is adopted as 
often in love as in diplomacy, and with results as 
disastrous to both sexes. Mr. Quinton, in short, 
was in a sort of fluid deadlock of the affections. 
He met Anne now in a less masterful manner, and 
hesitated whether he should tell her the full de- 
plorable truth. Anne, on the other hand, observing 
that his manner was more subdued, less delight- 
fully arrogant, more thoughtful, less cock-sure, 
mistook it all for despondency on account of his 
want of popularity in her family. And she at- 
tempted to console him by redoubling her affection 
almost to such a point as made him sick. Miss 
Elsing was on tip-toe, waiting, wondering, and with 
her head charged with the memories of that brief 
week in London. Only old Mr. Harbottle was sat- 
isfied and happy, because his son was going to 
marry Miss Anne Mary Woodbridge, and, as Sir 
Philip had foretold, a new dahlia had already been 
baptized, in bad Latin, Anna Maria Woodbridg- 
ensis. 

It was not Mr. Harbottle's custom to walk in 
his park after sundown, because he suffered from 
rheumatism and feared the damp and the dew. He 
generally remained at his own fireside, and read 
such books as interested him — the latest sober and 
well-bred novel which came from town, or some 
book of biography, or a botanical work. One Au- 
gust evening, however, it was so sultry and hot that 
he strolled out to procure some fresh air, and stood 
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admiring his lawn which lay pale in the moonlight. 
At the bottom of the garden rose dark clusters of 
elm trees, out of which presently two figures were 
seen to emerge. For Quinton and Miss Elsing 
found it difficult to make any rendezvous on the 
public roads, or by the river side, or in the woods 
even, because all such places might be visited by 
the rustic couples of the neighbourhood. They had 
arranged, therefore, that, whenever possible, Miss 
Elsing should slip out after dark, and come hur- 
riedly from Great Mead, and then take refuge at a 
preconcerted place in the elms and dense shrub- 
beries which protected Thornboughs from the east 
wind. Here, paradox as it may sound, there was 
greater safety than anywhere within two miles, be- 
cause, as we said, Mr. Harbottle never ventured out 
after dark, and no servant at Thornboughs had any 
business among the elms at such an hour. At any 
rate, the talk that evening between those two wick- 
ed people had been undisturbed, and was no doubt 
very interesting to themselves. Miss Elsing had 
ceased to address Mr. Harbottle, and Mr. Harbot- 
tle had ceased to address Miss Elsing. It was al- 
ready plain Iillie and Quinton between them. But 
the lady had very skilfully, in charming whispers 
among the whispering leaves, and in the most dul- 
cet innuendoes imaginable, brought forward the 
question as to the precise nature of her position in 
the eyes of the gentleman; for surely, if he still 
remained the nominal and official lover of Miss 
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Woodbridge — her daylight lover, so to say — the 
exact meaning of those nocturnal episodes required 
to be explained. Quinton replied that he was drift- 
ing, drifting into her arms! Give him time; the 
situation was complex and the feelings of others 
must be considered and spared. But he was 
damned if he didn't love her. And he appealed 
to her in the name of her own Balzac, whom he 
quoted word for word, whether it was not possible 
for two women to love the same man at the same 
moment. 

Miss Elsing said that she was much more inter- 
ested in the much more serious question from her 
point of view, which was, whether one man might 
not love two women at one and the same moment. 
And then he heard her voice grow firmer and sound 
more ominous in the dark as she added that that 
would be very shocking. She could not stand such 
a thing, she said. She would . . . she would . . . 
weep. In fact, Mr. Quinton Harbottle became 
presently aware that the firm voice had suddenly 
broken, and that Miss Elsing was weeping already. 
And then she sobbed out that her position at Great 
Mead was very strange and trying. What was she 
to understand? To have to dress up Anne every 
night in order, perhaps, that she might become 
more and more pleasing in his eyes was an intoler- 
able task for one in whom he had raised such hopes 
and with whom he had already taken such . . . lib- 
erties. Yes, that was the word, and it made Quin- 
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ton jump from his seat. He said he would risk 
walking back with her part of the way, and they 
would talk it all over again; and when she implored 
him to let her sit on a little longer, he said, " No, 
no; that by the shadows on the blinds he saw his 
people walking about inside, and that it was already 
too late and too dangerous to stay longer." So it 
was when he was conveying her tip-toe across the 
lawn, as being the short cut towards a safe exit 
door in the wall, that old Mr. Harbottle saw them 
coming towards him. The large shadow of the 
high house fell across the avenue and lay on part 
of the lawn, thus concealing the old gentleman, 
who, thinking that it was Quinton and Anne who 
were about to give him and his wife a surprise visit, 
determined to give them a mock fright, and, dart- 
ing out upon them, exclaimed, " Oh, you rogues! " 
Miss Elsing almost fainted, but then so did old 
Harbottle, for when he saw that it was she and not 
Anne, he cried, "Who . . . what . . . Quin- 
ton ! " Quinton might easily have told a quick lie, 
and might have said that Anne was ill, that Miss 
Elsing had come with the news, and so on, and so 
on; bat the complications next day, the lying and 
counter-lying, were alarming to contemplate. He 
stood, therefore, stock still and dumb, and cursed 
his father inwardly and very heartily. The thing 
was too palpable and flagrant not to be grasped at 
a glance, and old Harbottle asked, with as much 
reticence and control as he could call to his aid at 
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that moment, what Miss Elsing was doing in such a 
place and at such an hour. Not so much the words 
as the tone of Quinton's reply seemed to open up 
to Mr. Harbottle a fearful and unsuspected abyss. 
The words were an obvious subterfuge, limping 
and false, viz. that he was seeing Miss Elsing home, 
had met her, and that she was afraid of the dark 
roads, &c. But the tone in which these words were 
uttered indicated the fiercest rage and hate. Mr. 
Harbottle knew in an instant the real meaning of 
the horrible thing upon which he had stumbled. 
He left his son without another word, and while 
Quinton and Miss Elsing, whose face was as white 
as the moon, made their way out, the panic-stricken 
parent went to acquaint Mrs. Harbottle with his 
discovery. After she had been given all the moon- 
lit details, however, she said she didn't believe a 
word. But when Mr. Harbottle grew exasperated 
and more excited, she said, in a way that would 
have made the rage of many a milder man break 
loose, " It's your own fault! " 

" I suppose it'll be my fault if the sun doesn't 
rise to-morrow? " asked Mr. Harbottle. " What 
on earth do you mean, madam? " 

Mrs. Harbottle put her handkerchief to her eyes 
and said that she was quite distracted, and that that 
was a dreadful house to live in. So that in the 
morning Mr. Harbottle was left to face Quinton 
alone. 

" Quinton, I want to speak to you," said Mr. 
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Harbottle with great entreaty, and led his son into 
the modest library and closed the door. 

" Quinton, Quinton! " he said, with tears al- 
ready in his eyes, " my son, tell me everything, and 
let me see if I can help you." 

But the young man remained dogged, looked at 
his father so unblinkingly that Mr. Harbottle was 
surprised and hoped that it argued innocence, and 
was on the point of giving expression to his joy, 
when Quinton said, " I don't see what you've got to 
do with me, father." 

" Oh, I've everything to do with you, Quinton, 
everything! " 

Quinton was making for the door when Mr. 
Harbottle put his hand upon him and held him 
back. 

" Quinton, there is something terribly wrong, 
then? What were you doing last night with . . . 
with that woman? Anne's lady's-maid! Quinton, 
gracious heaven, think what it means. ... I am 
utterly beside myself at the thought of ... oh! at 
the thought of anything wrong! What has hap- 
pened? Have you broken off with Anne? No, no, 
you have not, or how could you have been lunching 
there the day before yesterday. . . . How can you 
dare to behave like this and then look her in the 
face, and Sir Philip and us all. . . . My name, 
your mother's name, your own name! . . . really 
this is shocking beyond, words. I would rather 
have died than have known it ! Think of this scan- 
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dal in the country side! What is your position? 
Say, speak at once; do you hear? " 

To all which Quinton remained silent, and only 
looked at his father out of a pair of rather dull eyes 
that morning. No command nor entreaty could 
bring a word out of him, and in spite of Mr. Har- 
bottle's efforts to probe into the affair, his son, 
impenetrably silent, shook off the hand that held 
him, and quietly walked out. But in a minute or 
two he came back and said to Mr. Harbottle, who 
was now white and breathless, " Nothing will hap- 
pen if you will hold your tongue." 

" But as a man of honour I dare not — " Mr. 
Harbottle began, although Quinton did not wait 
to hear how he ended. 

Pity the parents who have only one child when 
that child brings them grief, for if they had others 
they might be able to console themselves in them; 
whereas if they have only one and he brings them 
to shame, they love him too well to be able to cast 
him out. Mr. Harbottle, therefore, fell upon his 
knees, for he was a religious man, and gave utter- 
ance to that everlasting whisper, " Lead, kindly 
light! " which is in all our souls. But some years 
afterwards a friend, perhaps too candid, said to 
him, " Quinton went wrong, Mr. Harbottle, be- 
cause instead of flogging him you prayed over 
him." Mr. Harbottle, however, answered, " No, 
no; the fault was he had not prayed over him 
enough." 
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Meantime, Quinton was not wrong in advising 
his father, as a mere matter of policy, not to in- 
termeddle; for, thanks to the skill of Miss Elsing, 
who had sufficient presence of mind not to allow 
her hysteria to break forth, the suspicions of pry- 
ing George, for instance (which were gradually 
being fixed upon the lady's-maid), were somewhat 
abated. For Miss Elsing was at heart really as 
timid as Anne. When real dangers threatened her, 
such, for instance, as any dishonourable conduct on 
the part of the inscrutable Quinton or her sudden 
dismissal from Great Mead, which would certainly 
follow a discovery of her relations with him, she 
controlled her nerves only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. She tried, therefore, to subdue her excite- 
ment, waited upon Anne and heard her intolerable 
prattle about Quinton with apparent equanimity, 
made no more midnight visits to Thornboughs, and 
wept copiously only in the privacy of her own 
room. And, indeed, the only person she really 
feared in the house was George, with his slow but 
penetrating eye and his perpetual silence. He had 
seen her slip in stealthily of an evening, and he had 
observed that she always came from the direction 
of Thornboughs. Once, too, when he looked her 
full in the face, she blushed a deep red. " Look 
here, father," said George, "watch Miss Elsing. 
There's something on, and I don't like her look." 



CHAPTEE VI 

THE BRIEF APPABITTON OF ME. o'dOWD 

But about that time Sir Philip was compelled to 
think of more important things, and was being re- 
minded rather painfully that he possessed another 
son. The Hon. Laetitia Dallington, from the neigh- 
bouring county, an old schoolmate of Anne, came 
over to stay a couple of days at Great Mead, and at 
dinner the first night mentioned that she had met a 
Mr. Foxley at Lady Sexby's, a charming young 
man and a devoted friend of Vincent. How was 
Vincent, by the way? 

" The Burgundy, John! " said Sir Philip to the 
butler. 

And while the family's eyes fell, and George 
moved uneasily in his seat, and Anne blushed, the 
stranger became aware that she should not have 
mentioned Vincent's name. After the servants 
had gone, Sir Philip, with a very haughty look 
asked the Hon. LsBtitia to be good enough in fu- 
ture never to mention that person's name, since it 
was a name now no longer recognised in the family, 
he was sorry to say. So the incident passed. But 
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next day Sir Philip was surprised to see walking up 
his grounds some half-dozen men and in their com- 
pany O'Dowd, the horse-dealer. It was years since 
the baronet had bought horses from O'Dowd, and 
since the bills had been paid long ago he wondered 
what brought him. O'Dowd, whose benevolent 
mood had already waned, had, in short, together 
with the tailors, hosiers, bootmakers, and other 
creditors of Vincent, marched to Great Mead to 
lay their combined case at the feet of Sir Philip, 
and before having recourse to the ordinary proceed- 
ings beg him to pay their claims against his son. 
After the Hon. Laetitia had been got well out of 
hearing, and Anne had asked excitedly whether 
those men had come to announce Vincent's arrest 
for some high crime, and Lady Woodbridge had 
swooned, and while George was lurking within ear- 
shot, the astonished baronet walked across the car- 
pet of his entrance hall, on which he found the mud 
of about eight pairs of boots, opened quickly the 
library door, and met the enemy. He nodded to 
O'Dowd, and stared at the rest. 

" Bigging your pardon, Sir Philip," said 
O'Dowd, " thase parties and mesilf have take the 
libertee to invade this domaine for the paneful 
purpose of asserting our just roights against Mr. 
Vincent Woodbridge, your son, and thase roights, 
Sir Philip, amount to about three thousand pounds, 
of which about one thousand belongs to your hum- 
ble servant." 
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" I have nothing to do with him or his obliga- 
tions to any of you, although you will permit me 
to say that I am ashamed of him, and sympathise 
with you. But I have already paid large sums for 
him, and will meet no more claims," said Sir Philip, 
with his hand already on the door, and amid mur- 
murs of disappointment. 

" Sir Philip, me mares ! " shouted O'Dowd. 
" Held up in all the Shoires! Ye're a sportsman, 
me honourable Baronet, ye will not see thase dra- 
pers and an honest poor horse-dealer ruined by an 
imposthor, a runaway colt, sir, a dangerous young 
stallion broken loose from the paternal halter. Big- 
ging your pardon, if a son of moine beehaved in 
such a way I would pay his debts and break his 
neck." 

" I have heard enough, and will tolerate no 
brawls here. Ehough, gentlemen ! " said Sir Philip 
angrily; " your bad debts are your own business." 

"But a fawther — " continued O'Dowd, who 
had assured his companions that Sir Philip, being 
his personal friend, would see to their rights. " An 
honourable f amilee " 

Sir Philip, however, refused to hear more, cut 
him short, and ordered him out. 

" Damn me oi! " said O'Dowd, " if it ever beheld 
such an ojous f amilee," and stalked slowly out fol- 
lowed by the others, who, in going, informed the 
enraged baronet that he and his son should be 
hanged, and that they would sue the bankrupt. 
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They had a long walk to Midbury, and on the 
way O'Dowd cursed the country-side for miles 
round. As they neared the Red Lion he said, " Me 
mates, Fm dhroy! What d'ye say to a glass of 
good ale? " The suggestion was well received, and 
the astonished barman heard eight men drinking a 
toast to the destruction of the baronet and all his 
family. "Eh, my masters, tha'at's a strange 
toast 1 " said he. " Begorra," said O'Dowd, " what 
d'ye know? Bless me tender heart, if a man can't 
put in a tupenny ale any ' toast ' that deloights 
urn!" 



CHAPTER Vn 

STRANGE CONDUCT OF DE. PBIDEAUX 

We left Justin's room at Charnock's in great con- 
fusion in the hands of Padworth and Prideaux, 
while Justin was lying exhausted and affrighted 
on his bed among his papers, and calling feebly that 
still one of the diamonds was amissing. Indeed, it 
was this sense of the loss of one of his precious 
things, together with the fact that he was com- 
pelled to make it known to the two men standing 
over him, that increased his agitation, and only 
kept him longer in their hands. He had never been 
in such a plight. He knew he was ill, there was no 
doubt about that, and it was the first time he had 
been ill since he was a child. His fall on the stair, 
which was succeeded by the dangerous excitement 
that made him shake all over when he found Pad- 
worth in the midst of his treasures, actually look- 
ing into his strong-box, and handling his precious 
stones, had increased the action of his heart to a 
degree dangerous to a mechanism which had be- 
come enfeebled by age. Prideaux, who still held 
his pulse, was almost afraid that Justin might suc- 
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ciimb to shock. The face was white, but the old 
man was making a tremendous effort to retain con- 
sciousness. When he allowed his eyes, however, to 
fall on the tall figure of Prideaux, who was a 
stranger to him, and heard the movements of Pad- 
worth and of Jeanne in the room, he began to cry 
like a child. Prideaux unloosened the collar and 
waistcoat in order to give the patient a better 
chance of breathing freely, and then proposed to 
undress him and put him properly to bed. But 
Justin attempted to turn on the mattress, and 
struck out his arm in a gesture of refusal and de- 
fiance. " Let him see his bauble," said Prideaux. 
And then Padworth took the diamond, which 
Jeanne had found under her foot, and held it up. 
Justin put forth a trembling hand, seized the stone, 
and hid it beneath his pillow. Then Prideaux 
wrote a prescription on a scrap of paper, gave it 
to Jeanne, and told her to go to the chemist in the 
Strand. 

" Your property's all safe, Mr. Elphick, if that's 
what's troubling you," said Prideaux, bending over 
him and speaking into his ear. " You must quieten 
yourself; you are very ill." 

" Am I? " exclaimed Justin, still on his back. 
" Why should I be ill so suddenly, doctor? I have 
never been ill in my life." 

" That's just why it'll hit you hard now." 

"Stop, stop! Look at that man!" cried Jus- 
tin, attempting to rise and pointing to Pad- 
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worth, who was examining the fastenings of the 
chest. 

Prideaux sat down beside him, and took his 
hand. 

" Calm yourself, Mr. Elphick," he said. " I 
warn you that it is necessary to remain quiet, else 
you may have a shock." 

Justin, resenting in impotent alarm and bitter- 
ness this feeling of weakness that was now at last 
upon him, allowed his grey head to sink among the 
pillows while Prideaux unbuttoned his clothes, and 
prepared to put him properly to bed. Now and 
again the old man raised his arms in protest, but 
his murmurs and feeble gestures failed utterly to 
hinder Prideaux. And so while Prideaux whis- 
pered to Padworth, "Leave off!" he compelled 
Justin to allow himself be put to bed as, indeed, 
he had never been put to bed since he was a child 
at Thornboughs. The old man was almost faint- 
ing, although there was still an expression of ter- 
ror and hate on his white face. It would have 
taken a hundred years of sleep for those rigid lines 
about the lips to relax, or the furrowed brow to 
smooth itself out. "One, two; one, two," Prid- 
eaux mechanically counted the aged pulse, which 
was going too fast; and it was not until he had 
administered the digitalin which Jeanne brought 
(while her cheeks were flushed and her mouth pant- 
ing as a sign of her earnestness and haste) that a 
more normal beat supervened. 
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" Pauvre Vieillard," she muttered; " il dort 
deja! " 

u Yes, that will help to quieten him," said Prid- 
eaux, looking at her, and then turning to Pad- 
worth, who had noticed too many of these looks of 
late. " Well, leave meddling with other people's 
locks and bolts, and tell me what you've got belong- 
ing to him." 

Padworth, who had been thus addressed, cast his 
eyes up at the extraordinarily tall form of Prid- 
eaux, and seemed to ask, "What the devil are 
you saying?" But Prideaux, remaining silent, 
looked down half mockingly until Padworth, con- 
scious once more of a superior will which had al- 
ready baffled him, yielded up first a diamond and 
second a ruby which he had picked up before the 
others had entered, and meant to keep for himself. 
Prideaux asked if there was nothing more, and 
Padworth shook his head. " But come now! " said 
Prideaux. 

Then Padworth swore, and said he was bedev- 
illed for having called him to see Justin at all. 
" You unhappy rogue ! " said Prideaux, smiling 
again; for he knew and rejoiced that Padworth 
was more afraid of his eyes than of the eyes of any 
cross-examiner or of any judge. 

" An admirable diamond," said Prideaux, hold- 
ing it up within the two thin points of the thinnest 
pointed fingers, and laying it a moment against 
Jeanne's hair. " A Brazilian! It lives, and moves 
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and has its being in light, like every good diamond. 
If the phrase were not absurd, I would say a dia- 
mond is a kind of frozen fire. Paracelsus might 
have said that! You think there are many such in 
there? Well, has this old wizard's secret been at 
last found out? He is rich, then? Let us go and 
inform Mr. Charnock that his lodger is very ill." 

" No; what's the good of that? " demanded Pad- 
worth. 

" This stone would shine well in your exquisite 
hair, mademoiselle. Pardon me, Padworth," con- 
tinued the doctor, wrapping the two stones in ciga- 
rette paper and putting them carefully in his pock- 
et. " Let them knock their glorious heads together 
in my pocket, and I don't certainly mean that an 
ordinary common person like Charnock should be 
told of all the riches his wretched hovel contains. 
It would not be wise or diplomatic. It would not 
be fair to Mr. Elphick; it would be positively dan- 
gerous, I believe! Who knows how much wealth 
this old gentleman owns? Leave it to me, and 
meantime we must allow Mr. Elphick a quiet sleep. 
That dose will soothe his ramshackle nerves and 
deliver him from all bad dreams, even about us ! " 

He opened the door, and Padworth and Jeanne 
obediently went out, although Padworth as usual, 
was questioning and resenting the doctor's power 
over him, calling himself a fool to be so sat upon, 
&c. As he went down the stair he whispered to 
Jeanne, " I won't stand his damned interference ! " 
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And then he told her old Elphick had taken a fancy 
to him, might leave him all his money, and that 
Prideaux was only a beastly outsider whom he had 
called in because the old chap seemed really ill. 
Jeanne, clapping her hands, said they would be 
rich then? And she would take him all over Paris, 
and they would dine at the Cafe de la Paix, go to 
the opera, buy an automobile, buy everything! 
" O Villie, why can't ve be married to-day? " she 
asked; " life vill den be noting but roses! " Pad- 
worth replied gloomily that meantime life was 
" nothing but thorns," and would like to know what 
that beggar, Prideaux, meant. " What is he going 
to do with these cursed stones? " Jeanne naively 
replied, that Dr. Prideaux was assuredly going to 
give her the diamond, since he had held it up 
against her hair. At these words Padworth seized 
her, and threatened to kill her if she dared receive 
a pebble or a rag from him, or from anyone. 
"What do you mean! 97 he cried, taking hold of 
her wrist and twisting it, while she began to cry and 
said she meant nothing, nothing whatever, and that 
if she ever got the diamond or anything else, it and 
everything would be his. " Good God, you don't 
love me, Jeanne Rignolle! " he exclaimed. " Vil- 
lie, oo know I do! It is cruel! " she replied, and 
looked at him imploringly through her tears. He 
said nothing, but led the way sullenly to her lodg- 
ing in White's Lane. 

Meantime, Prideaux had been calling to Mrs. 
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Charnock from the stair head, and informing her 
that Mr. Elphick was ill. Whereupon Mrs. Char- 
nock, who had been cleaning a fowl, hastened up 
with the giblets in her left hand, and stood reeking 
before Prideaux. She leaned her huge body 
against the railing, and asked excitedly if the old 
gentleman was " real bad." Prideaux said he had 
had a nervous collapse, but that he had given him 
something, and that she was not to disturb him for 
an hour at least. 

"This ain't the Vend, doctor?" asked Mrs. 
Charnock, with growing excitement. Prideaux 
seemed to imply that it might be. because he asked 
her if she knew who his friends were. 

" It's an h'eccentric old party that has tattooed 
all his acquaintances," answered Mrs. Charnock. 

Prideaux could not refrain from a smile as he 
said, " You mean tabooed." 

" Won't see none of 'em this twenty years back, 
that's what I means, and I don't think e's spoke a 
'undred words to Charnock and me for the last 
twelvemonth. Yer ain't, I hope, expectin' much 
pay, doctor, since e'll die bargainfn'." 

" Oh, no," said Prideaux fingering the diamond 
in his waistcoat pocket; " besides, he'll not die yet." 

" Oh, won't 'e? " exclaimed Mrs. Charnock, as if 

the news were a disappointment. " Any'ow, when 

he does, he ain't a gen'leman if he forgets Charnock 

and me, as has made things comf or'able for such a 

h'eccentric and h'avaricious ole man," 
8 
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By this time Prideaux had had enough of the 
odour of the fowl's entrails, and he descended the 
stair saying he would call in an hour, and remind- 
ing Mrs. Charnock not to enter the room till then. 
Within ten minutes, however, Mrs. Charnock was 
standing over Justin's bed, and found him appar- 
ently in a deep sleep. " I didn't know you was so 
little," she soliloquised, " you poor lonely mite of 
a thing! " Then she laid her hand on his brow, but 
Justin opening his eyes, and astonished at finding a 
woman bending over him, started up exclaiming he 
was being robbed, and ordered Mrs. Charnock out 
of the room, asking her how she dared enter it like 
a thief. As he sank back again exhausted, Mrs. 
Charnock, retreating in a fright, shook her fist at 
him saying, " You ole villain, you! And me corn- 
in' with the h'intention to 'elp um! You cantan- 
kerous ole wretch, darin' to cry thief at me ! " Then 
she left the room, saying his withered shanks might 
lie there for her, and that she would never enter 
again — " No, nor Charnock neither, she 'ed be 
bound " — till Justin's hearse was at the door. 

Well, Justin's hearse did start from Floral 
Court, but not until many of the surprising in- 
trigues and events which make up this poor his- 
tory had taken place. Gradually, the fortunes of 
Prideaux and of Padworth, for instance, began to 
be woven round Justin's bed, and a fateful inti- 
macy grew up between the old moribund and these 
men. For Justin was certainly ilL He had calcu- 
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lated much in his long life, but he had not cal- 
culated the waste that had been going on for years 
in a frame which he had never nourished, but which 
he had persistently persecuted by starvation and 
mean living. The marvel was, indeed, that a man 
of those seventy-seven lean years was so well pre- 
served. As he lay fighting against the feeling of 
oppression that was now upon him, conscious of 
the frightful weight which his limbs had now as- 
sumed, a few tears trickled down his cheeks. A 
horror, in case this might be the end of everything 
now filled him, and the thought that old men die 
suddenly and that he was in the hands of strangers, 
and possibly of thieves, made him shudder. More- 
over, he was tormented by the fact of suspended 
business and the possibility of loss and ruin. He 
became gradually aware that he was losing the pow- 
er of his limbs, for when he willed to move them, 
they refused to move. He flung his arms up, ex- 
perimenting frantically to see what remaining mus- 
cles were intact. He grasped his thin white locks, 
and then covered his face with his hands, and wept. 
Yet his mind was clear, and he began to search 
about in it for the name of any one he could trust. 
He thought of his sister, Lady Woodbridge, but he 
dismissed the thought. He could not trust Henri- 
etta, who was waiting, he believed, to inherit his 
property. And since he had never made a will, the 
fact that Sir Philip would share the spoils almost 
drove him mad. He tried to reach pen and paper, 
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in order to write down some fantastic schemes of 
legacies which would prevent Lady Woodbridge 
inheriting a single penny; but he was unable to 
crawl out of bed. It was the first time he found 
himself unprepared and utterly helpless. Sudden- 
ly he remembered Vincent. Could he communi- 
cate with Vincent? He would leave everything to 
Vincent! And the fact that the boy was at enmity 
with his father and mother caused a gleam of de- 
light in Justin's eyes. He would actually inherit, 
then, two hundred thousand pounds! The young 
fellow's frank, handsome face had been the first to 
arouse any sort of affection in the crabbed old man. 
Vincent would nurse him and protect him from 
prying villains and these last calamities of old age. 
As his mind worked on the idea, he vowed that if 
he could find Vincent, he would leave for ever 
Floral Court and this poverty in wealth, and give 
up the chase of phantom riches. But where was 
his godson? He had told the boy not to come back 
till six months had passed, but in six months Justin 
might be dead. As he grew more and more troub- 
led, he actually began to wish that at least Prid- 
eaux would come back, and tell him why he was 
unable even to move his toes now. 

Justin, indeed, had not long to wait before Prid- 
eaux thoroughly grasped his case. Prideaux, in 
fact, grasped not merely the case but Justin him- 
self in a manner which seemed to indicate that he 
had no intention of ever letting him go ! It was the 
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first promising affair which had come under Prid- 
eaux's needy hands. For he had stood or sat at 
his nine-paned window, high up in a flat at the cor- 
ner of York Street and Wellington Street, for 
years in hungry idleness, and had watched the ref- 
use of the market being swept past in a filthy tide 
of dead flowers and decayed fruit. He had, in- 
deed, an obstetric practice among the poorer sort, 
and had even delivered Mrs. Charnock of a still- 
born infant. He had wits, but wits that were dan- 
gerous to a man whose hands were empty of any 
regular work. For as he looked from his mean 
window on the swarm of London he meditated bit- 
terly on a fate which had thrown him into a district 
where progress and decent living were impossible. 
He had often thought of making a bold bid for suc- 
cess by setting up his brass-plate in a good street, 
but he had no capital to risk and no security. 
Moreover, it was doubtful whether he ever would 
succeed at all, even in the midst of the best chances. 
For his mind was essentially theoretical, not prac- 
tical. There was something mysterious and shad- 
owy in his character and in his dark look. Al- 
though the name is not rare in England, yet it 
seems to betray a foreign origin, and if the Prid- 
eaux had come from some old stock of mediaeval 
soothsayers and alchemists, I really would not be 
surprised. At any rate, Prideaux was not an aver- 
age man, but had something aloof and clandestine 
in his appearance which struck and sometimes ter- 
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rifled the beholder. And he almost admitted to 
himself that it was his uncanny eye which had 
driven good fortune away from him. The pittance 
which came to him from his parents, who were 
long dead, had been exhausted in furnishing a med- 
ical training which, although it had culminated in 
a respectable degree, had as yet made only the 
poorest kind of existence possible to him. He 
found, however, a certain consolation in his stud- 
ies, and sometimes throughout a whole day and a 
whole night he would watch unweariedly the trans- 
formations of some chemical body which he had 
subjected to a long experiment. Thus, he would 
spend hours separating ferric oxide from arsenic, 
and creating sublimates or precipitates, or discov- 
ering traces of bismuth and lead in suspected sub- 
stances. Often his room was full of the most dan- 
gerous vapours, through which he seemed to move 
unscathed. A long table, stained with ink-spots, 
held the glasses, tubes, retorts, and burning vessels 
in which he carried on his investigations. Many of 
the bottles were corked and covered with fine blad- 
der and sealed, and to each was attached a label 
bearing the name of the substance, and the date 
of the analysis, written in a clear hand in red ink. 
The room was generally filled with that odour, half 
stimulating and half narcotic, which is found in 
chemical laboratories. And as he moved among 
his modest appliances, Prideaux had all the air 
and dignity of a great investigator searching into 
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the secrets of nature. Nothing pleased him so 
much as to study the combinations and re-combina- 
tions, and the eternal struggle of unconscious, in- 
organic, and opposed substances, the mysterious ac- 
tivities of the acids and the alkalies, for instance, 
the iodides and the sulphates. It was a great disap- 
pointment when a brilliant paper which he had pre- 
pared, on a complicated case of poisoning by anti- 
mony, was rejected by a medical journal. He was 
precisely the sort of man fitted for the post of 
analyst in a great laboratory. When he thought 
of the discoveries he might make if he had the 
means at hand, he was filled with despair. And, 
indeed, as he looked at Justin's diamond and ruby, 
that afternoon, he could hardly sit still, for he was 
tempted there and then to run out and exchange 
them for the money which would buy those in- 
struments and substances he required. Among 
other things, he wanted an X-Ray apparatus, and a 
more powerful microscope. 

Perhaps at that moment in London there was no 
greater expert in poison. Prideaux, indeed, found 
a strong fascination in the study of toxic sub- 
stances, and the destructive influences of certain 
herbs and liquids. And more than once he had 
experimented on the living tissue of the mice and 
cats of the neighbourhood; but never once, so far 
as is known, did he put an animal to torture, since 
he invariably used anesthetics. Every animal he 
handled was unconscious before he cut it up to ex- 
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amine the effect of nitric acid or deadly nightshade 
on its tissues. But there is no doubt that his inter- 
est in poison was almost abnormal, and he felt a 
strange fascination in handling the nihilistic thing. 
The wavering barrier which separated a medicine 
from a poison, the minute and invisible additions 
or subtractions which caused the one to become the 
other were for him a matter of philosophic specu- 
lation and delight. The very words which indi- 
cated poisons as old as sorcery, and had been dis- 
covered in the night of human learning— such 
words, for instance, as atropa belladonna or deadly 
nightshade and solanum — had for him a profound 
significance; for they indicated the attempt of man 
to sift what was safe from what was dangerous in 
nature, and to arm himself, if need were, with new 
and secret weapons of offence. Nature, he knew, 
is penetrated by poisons, and all her tissues are 
tinctured by them. In the economy of the world 
they play an indispensable and constructive part, 
but in some of their blind and awful activities he 
seemed to discover a teleology that was infernal. 

Recently, however, Prideaux had been absorbed 
not in the attempt to discover new poisons, but in 
the attempt to discover the cure for cancer. His 
scientific interest in a matter of such vast impor- 
tance for the human race was heightened by the 
fact that a woman whom he loved was smitten with 
this most malignant of all diseases which appal 
mankind. In the same house there lodged an un- 
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married gentlewoman in poor circumstances known 
as Miss Ethel Peyton. She was now about forty 
years old, that is to say, two years older than Prid- 
eaux; but from the moment he had met her cas- 
ually on the stair he had conceived for her an admi- 
ration which developed rapidly into a deep affec- 
tion. The usual conventions between strangers 
soon made way for an intimacy which was obvious- 
ly becoming very dear to them both. Before many 
months had passed, Prideaux asked her to be his 
wife, and it was then in refusing him that she made 
him aware of the terrible affliction which she suf- 
fered. When Prideaux told her that there was all 
the more reason why they should become husband 
and wife, she shook her head sadly, and replied that 
she would never throw such a burden upon him. 
In vain he laid all his love and skill at her feet. 
She knew, she said, she had only a few months to 
live. When he upbraided her gently for not hav- 
ing told him long before, she asked him what good 
it would have done. Another doctor had prepared 
her for the worst. Prideaux then eagerly asked 
her if she would give herself into his hands. He 
had views about cancer; he was burning to con- 
quer it. He was, oh! he was mad with love and 
pity for her, and an overwhelming desire to save 
her from death. He said he was poor, obscure, but 
he would work with all the knowledge and cunning 
he had for a life now dearer to him than his own. 
She pointed out to him that the disease was incur- 
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able, and that, like other practitioners, the most he 
could do would be to palliate its cruel processes. 
She was resigned to everything except to the loss 
of his friendship. He said loudly, "No, it was 
not incurable; it had been cured, and cured too 
without the surgeon's knife. Oh, let him see it, 
if it had not gone too far! " He looked at her 
searchingly and asked the place. She pointed to 
her breast. ... In the great wave of love that 
went over them at that moment, Prideaux felt him- 
self in the depths of human affection; and as they 
both trembled in a blind prayer together, and shook 
the tears from their eyes, who knows if it was not 
just for that single moment they had been brought 
into the world? Well, he had sublime tender hands 
whenever an emotion stirred them to activity, and 
never was a human breast handled with such com- 
passion. As he came away stupefied by his terrible 
discoveries and amazed at her heroic endurance, he 
took a fearful oath that he would save her. But 
he stood aghast before the fact that he had no 
materials. Nay, had he even enough money to buy 
the opium and cocaine, the loretin, the iodoform to 
soothe her? And where was the microscope to 
examine the poor devastated tissues, the electric 
current to diminish their pain, the galvanic ecra- 
seur to dislodge the hellish demon that was devour- 
ing her? No doubt he might be able to put her in 
an hospital, and for her sake he would remain out- 
side, and surrender her into other hands. But he 
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feared the result. He knew the traditions of can- 
cer practice. Whereas he believed in medicinal 
treatment, the ordinary course was surgical mutila- 
tion, and she would be sent back without her 
breast. But it was her breast that must be saved! 

Now, judge Prideaux's surprise when having 
gone back and examined Justin he found the old 
man suffering from a cancer in the left side, the 
dangerous nature of which he had been concealing 
for months not merely from the world but from 
himself. Justin, indeed, forced to admit that he was 
ill, gave himself up to Prideaux at last almost with 
alacrity. He had been secretly using ineffectual 
ointments for a sore which he hardly permitted 
himself to look upon. His long life of worry, how- 
ever, had helped to lay the foundations and aggra- 
vate the development of a disease which, as Prid- 
eaux knew, is peculiarly associated with the anx- 
ieties of modern life. And the fact that it had at- 
tacked Justin at an age so advanced seemed to 
threaten a rapid dissolution. 

" Mr. Elphick! " said Prideaux, " why have you 
concealed this so long from your friends? " 

" Friends! Ha, ha! " jeered Justin, in a strange 
voice. " And where are fhey 9 pray? But what is 
wrong, doctor?" 

When Prideaux replied that he could not hide 
the truth from him, and said that he was suffering 
from cancer, Justin's jaw fell, and a look of great 
terror came into his face. The afternoon sun was 
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penetrating the dusty window, and it lit up Jus- 
tin's bed, and lay mellow on the walls and the floor. 

" My God, my God! " exclaimed Justin. "And 
my feet, my feet! " 

" That will pass," said Prideaux; " it is just 
your great weakness." 

"Can you cure me, can you cure me? I will 
give you half my . . ." but Justin stopped. 

" Here," said Prideaux, " are two precious 
stones of yours, it seems, which had fallen." 

" Oh, thank God, you're an honest doctor, are 
you!" exclaimed Justin, seizing the stones and 
looking wildly into Prideaux's face. 

" Let me see it again," said Prideaux, and as he 
examined the spot, he compared it mentally with 
that case which was far dearer to him. 

And then a thought seized him. He was face to 
face with two varieties of cancer which, though 
specially different, had points in common. Justin's 
was sarcoma, that is to say, cancer of the connect- 
ive tissues, whereas Ethel's was carcinoma, or 
(that is to say) malignant disease of secreting 
glands. But hers was already in the encephaloid 
condition, so that in both cases blood infection 
was near at hand. In fact, he doubted whether 
Justin might not be suffering from lympho-carci- 
noma. The treatment, therefore, would be actual- 
ly similar. Prideaux's character was deeply affect- 
ed by the discovery. For since he had gained the 
old man's confidence, and, indeed, was now be- 
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sought by Justin never to leave him, he deter- 
mined to make Justin an experimenting ground for 
the sake of Ethel! That is to say, he would first 
try any new method of treatment, any new poison 
on Justin, and see how it worked before he applied 
it to Ethel. He had doubts about the old system, 
and was eagerly waiting to put to a test the con- 
jectures about proper treatment which filled his 
mind. Here was a marvellous chance. Perhaps 
his experiments would fail. Perhaps Justin would 
go down under the fearful discipline. But in the 
wild anxiety which filled the doctor's mind, he did 
not hesitate to make Justin the cat's-paw of disease 
for the sake of Ethel. Besides, he might save Jus- 
tin too. He would do the best for both. He would 
run in frantic haste from the one to the other, and 
judge their relative progression towards death. 
But Justin would be the indicator for his thera- 
peutics, the clock to tell him when the midnight 
was at hand, and the weather-glass for this storm. 

Prideaux approached him, and took his hand 
and said, God knew he would do his best for him. 
Whereupon Justin, with his eyes very full, thanked 
the doctor, and muttered that he was a lonely old 
man beset with a thousand fears. 

"But I shall need money, Mr. Elphick," said 
Prideaux, " there are many things to buy, and I 
am poor. Give me an advance. I must have a 
more powerful microscope, the very best, a Zeiss, 
in fact, and electric instruments and expensive 
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drugs. We must choose the best possible weapons 
to fight this fearful enemy. Give me fifty pounds, 
Mr. Elphick." 

Justin looked at him in horror. 

" I say give me fifty pounds at once, Mr. El- 
phick! " repeated Prideaux, in a tone of command. 

" Oh, my God, help me! " exclaimed Justin, 
turning on his side; " I am a friendless old man! " 

Prideaux asked him if he wished to die, then, 
but Justin retorted furiously that no doctor had 
ever made such an extraordinary demand. 

" I admit I am poor," said Prideaux, " but that 
is no disgrace to my knowledge. I have the means 
of curing you. I shall do it cheaply, but I cannot 
do it without the proper utensils. These instru- 
ments shall be yours. I shall buy them from you 
afterwards— I only ask what will make a begin- 
ning. This will save your life and . . . and an- 
other's . . . and make my name, Mr. Elphick." 

This seemed to soften Justin somewhat, but he 
said he would give only twenty pounds. Prideaux 
then seized on another means of compulsion, for he 
was burning to run back to Ethel, and examine 
part of her tissue by means of a new microscope. 
His own, which was old and of feeble power, was 
actually dangerous, and he knew that a bad mi- 
croscope has often been the cause of portentous 
errors of diagnosis. He told Justin that meantime 
the treatment would be opium and cocaine, and 
asked if he had any objections to these drugs. Jus- 
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tin said no, and then Prideaux ran out and procured 
both, and purposely gave his patient a slight over- 
dose. When Justin was in a dead sleep, Prideaux 
took the keys from under the pillow, where he saw 
the diamonds again which the old man had con- 
cealed as a child conceals his toys. He had diffi- 
culty in discovering the true locks for the keys of 
the chest, but eventually he succeeded, and lock 
after lock gave way before him until the lid flew 
up, and he was brought face to face with the treas- 
ure. He was astonished to find heaps of gold and 
bags of stones, and when he looked into a huge 
portfolio he saw countless closely packed bank- 
notes. He knew that for at least three weeks Jus- 
tin would be unable to get across the bed. He 
seized a handful of gold and pushed the coins into 
his pocket, and out of the portfolio he took an im- 
mense quantity of notes, muttering, " This will 
save them both! I will justify everything in the 
end, and make all things clear. He will be glad of 
my burglary, and thank God for this audacious act 
of mine! " 

But just as he is about to rise and close the 
chest and replace the keys, what is his dismay when 
he hears the door open, and on turning round with a 
look of terror finds Padworth in the room. 

"Oh, ho, that's good!" cries Padworth, and 
comes running to join Prideaux on his knees. 

" For God's sake, stop! " said Prideaux; " you'll 
waken him! " 
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But Padworth had already his hands on the gold 
and among the diamonds, and was filling his 
pockets. 

" You mustn't, you daren't," said Prideaux. 

" Oh, mustn't I, daren't I! " retorted Padworth; 
" you dare, you must, I suppose." 

Prideaux in agony hurriedly explained that if he 
had broken into the chest it was to save Justin, 
who was dying of cancer, that every penny he took 
would be spent honourably and would be noted 
down, &c. But Padworth giggled mockingly, and 
said the doctor was a clever devil indeed, and that 
assuredly that was the line to take. Prideaux then 
offered to swear before God it was true, and Pad- 
worth replied that that would be a splendid joke, 
to be sure, and he would enjoy it thoroughly. 
What had become of the diamond and the ruby? 
When Prideaux said he had given them back to 
Justin, Padworth roared with laughter. 

" You blockhead, you'll wake him! " exclaimed 
Prideaux. 

"Quite so, quite so!" replied Padworth, still 
shaking with laughter. " By Jove, you're clever. 
What a find! You've drugged the old gentleman? 
Prideaux, here's my hand. I'll go through the 
whole thing with you. I back you against all the 
London police. Is he dead already? Have you 
poisoned him? He's stark already, ain't he?" 

Prideaux without another word pushed down 
the lid, locked it, but took the precaution not to 
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replace the keys under Justin's pillow in sight of 
Padworth. 

" Come out," he said, addressing the man who 
in some sense he must now regard as his accom- 
plice. " Come at once! Let me know how much 
you've taken, every single item. I shall tell you 
my meaning." 

"All right, old boy," said Padworth; "you've 
got the keys, I see. Are we to make off to-night? 
By Jove, Fll at last have a comfortable bed with 
Jeanne. If you touch that girl, by hell, if you 
dare " 

In vain Prideaux attempted to persuade Pad- 
worth of his honourable intentions. The nimble 
thief only believed that he was now in company 
with a finer rogue than himself. And he assured 
Prideaux that "he would stick to him through 
thick and thin." Only, the doctor was to remem- 
ber that there was honour among thieves. He 
mustn't keep those keys altogether to himself. He 
must allow Padworth " a shy at that bloomin' chest 
now and again." And he warned him to beware 
of Charnock, who was a sour-tempered devil. 
" You're a genius, doctor," said Padworth, " but I 
know my way about town better than you. I'll 
give you tips. I know how to dodge and jib." 
Then, finally, he whispered into the doctor's ear 
with great emphasis, " The one darned thing about 
this bloomin 9 neighbourhood is that iVs too near 

Bow Street!" 
9 
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They were in Tavistock Street, and by the light 
of a lamp Prideaux noticed the thin wasted profile 
of his companion, the pallor of a face modelled on 
the attenuated type of the city, the hat slightly 
tilted, the cigarette in the mouth, the jaunty half- 
fascinating air of the youth who had captivated 
Jeanne Rignolle. " Oh, villain! " muttered Prid- 
eaux, with beads of sweat on his brow, and a hor- 
rible dilemma in his soul. 

" What you're jawing at, Prideaux? " inquired 
Padworth. " Mind, you've to behave like a gen'le- 
man! " 

Prideaux shook himself free from him, said he 
was going up to his lodgings in York Street, and 
Padworth replied, " All right, then; see you to- 
morrow." 

Now there is this danger in such a great pas- 
sion as was burning in Prideaux, that it makes a 
man frightfully impatient of the minutiae of social 
life, the web of duties and rights that covers us all, 
the slow pedantic discrimination of legal limits. 
He was driven blindly forward towards the point 
at which the individual's agony bursts forth against 
the oppression of the world and of fate. When he 
lit his green lamp that night, and threw himself on 
his chair in the dim room, and heard every footstep 
outside as if it were the footstep of an accuser, he 
knew too well the dangerous path he was going. 
The fact that what he had already done was irrev- 
ocable, and that Padworth was now the sinister 
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spectator of motives and acts, every one of which 
in its real essence he misunderstood, filled him 
with a terrible moral nausea. He started from his 
chair with the intention of running back to catch 
up Padworth and once more endeavour to persuade 
him of the truth. But he already knew enough of 
the man's nature to expect nothing but laughter 
and mockery. He had become acquainted with 
him in a casual way, for once when Jeanne was 
suffering from a bad catarrh, Padworth, long f a- 
miliar with Prideaux's brass-plate, had brought 
her, and had paid a small fee for the doctor's ad- 
vice. Ever since, Prideaux had been amused at 
Padworth's jealousy, until his amusement became 
tinctured with a suspicion of the man's dangerous 
character. And now all within an hour he actual- 
ly found himself in such a position that his own 
safety, and the fulfilment of the plans dearest to 
his heart, depended on Padworth's good-will. Nay, 
there loomed up the hideous fact that some sort 
of alliance between them had become necessary. 
Prideaux brought out Justin's money, and counted 
a sum of one hundred and seven pounds. He 
snatched his pocket-book, and wrote down the fol- 
lowing, under that day's date, " This day I took 
one hundred and seven pounds from Mr. Elphick, 
unknown to him, for the purpose of paying the ex- 
penses necessary in attending him through the dan- 
gerous disease from which he is suffering. May 
God help me to give a faithful account." It was 
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while he was still fighting with the details of his 
dilemma and trying to find a way of escape that he 
heard the housekeeper calling him, and when he 
went she told him that Miss Peyton was taken ill 
and was very eager to see him. He ran along the 
passage and into the room, exclaiming, " My dar- 
ling, what is it? I would have come sooner, but I 
... .1 have been at another case, my dear dar- 
ling! ..." 

The pain was gnawing like a fearful rodent 
through her breast, and she could not speak. Prid- 
eaux, whose professional skill was being jeopard- 
ised by his emotions, administered cocaine, which 
soothed her almost into unconsciousness, while he 
covered her hand with kisses. Morning broke 
and found him still at her bedside, while she mur- 
mured her gratitude. Because he watched the 
leaps and bounds and forced marches of the dis- 
ease, and knew the suddenness of fhe dissolution 
that attends it, he forgot the peril of his enterprise 
in the blind terror of loving her. He bought the 
coveted microscope, and blurred its lenses with his 
tears as he looked through them at the malignant 
pattern which was being woven over her; he 
bought the electric apparatus by which to pass cur- 
rents that alternately soothed and burned; he 
bought drugs and balm and luxuries for her, ne- 
penthe and every form of distilled Nirvana; he 
bought everything; he bought wretchedness and 
madness for himself in heaps. 
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Oh, Ethel, Ethel! does it wane? Is it eased to- 
day? Darling, darling, say that it is eased to-day! " 

"Yes, dear. Oh, you are so good! It is not 
gnawing, thank God, not to-day." 

Then he made great haste and ran between the 
two beds, took the microscope to Justin, who was 
in torments, and the electric wires and the drugs, 
replaced the keys beneath the pillow, laid quick- 
lime and asbestos upon him and potassa fusa, and 
assuaged the pain of the virulent caustics by 
draughts of anodyne. Justin, rising half delirious, 
asked where he was, looking fearfully about the 
room. 

" What's he yellin' at ? says I to Charnock. Has 
we got a madman in 'e house? " said Mrs. Charnock 
to Prideaux as she met him hurrying out. 

"He's very ill; he's been delirious," replied 
Prideaux. " But he'll calm down soon." 

" Very like ! " mocked Mrs. Charnock. 
" Enough to frighten folks in their own house. 
The ole wretch shook his noddle at me, and dared 
me enter his room. But 'e needn't worry, not 'e! 
His shanks '11 grow fat before I trouble 'urn. 
Thinks I'm goin' to rob 'um, belike? " 

"I'll be back directly," said Prideaux, putting 
on his hat, and casting on Mrs. Charnock an eager 
glance. 

" Ay, who's to carry the dishes up; not me, I'll 
be bound, that I will! " exclaimed Mrs. Charnock, 
" nor Charnock neither." 
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"Pad . . . P . . . P . . . Padworth will do 
it ! " said Prideaux, turning back. 

At that moment Wardlace came up, and Mrs. 
Charnock began addressing him. 

" Very well, so be, if folks don't trust me, let 
them let me abe and clear out; that's what I says. 
Fm not a Hottinpot, Mr. Wardlace, gracious me! 
Lawk, who's goin' to stand that old man's ani- 
mocity! " 

Wardlace smiled, and said he had suffered it too, 
because, having heard that Justin had turned ill, he 
had gone in to oflFer his services again, but had re- 
ceived only shocking ingratitude and abuse. The 
old man, indeed, rising and gesticulating in his bed, 
had called Wardlace a thief, and had ordered him 
out. So that now the way was clear for Prideaux 
and Padworth to nurse Justin, and it was not likely 
that Charnock, who continued to sweep his chim- 
neys serenely, would trouble much about what was 
happening upstairs. 

It was hot, it was terrific in the market during 
those dog-days of August. But the work still went 
on, and millions of flowers arrived every day, mil- 
lions of plums, magnums, victorias, and damsons. 
The women were now shelling beans instead of 
peas. Enormous loads of bananas in boxes had 
arrived, and Wardlace had found them a terrible 
weight, as he helped to shift box after interminable 
box from the vans to the market and from the mar- 
ket back to the vans. As he passed the window of 
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one of the flower shops in the centre of the build- 
ing, he smiled to see a wreath ready for a grave, and 
with the words " At Rest " upon it, worked in for- 
get-me-nots. Oh, for fresh air at least! Oh, for 
trees and shade, rivers, meadows, lakes, and great 
stretches of fresh green grass miles out of the tor- 
ment of London. There was no respite from the 
heat and thirst. For although, when night came, 
the market was deserted, and it was possible to 
walk from one end to the other without meeting 
even a policeman, yet there seemed to be no air 
to breathe, and night was more intolerable than 
day. The thermometer was at eighty-five. And 
still the Strand roared and its lights flared, and 
still the theatres opened their doors, and the ever- 
lasting smoke of the sacrifice of life went up from 
the streets. Wardlace looked on the jaded faces, 
the languid gestures, and the innumerable signs 
of the burden of existence. And he asked 
"Why?" and he asked "Whither?" but no an- 
swer came except the noise of the grinding ma- 
chinery of London, which lay like a vast incubator 
for crime. The market, with its loads of fruit and 
heaps of flowers, seemed a cruel mockery, for it tor- 
tured the sense of beauty and the desire for life 
and air, and was like a breath of lilies in the pit. 

One afternoon Wardlace was walking down 
James Street, when he was astonished to see 
Jeanne on the other side, dressed in a coloured silk 
and a hat with white feathers. She had a lace 
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parasol and white gloves, and on her breast she 
wore Lady Barfield's pearl brooch. In fact, every- 
thing she had upon her, except the brooch, had 
been bought with the money Padworth had taken 
from Justin's chest. She had the neatest shoes, 
and she managed her skirts gracefully, and walked 
with much dignity and bon-ton. Indeed, Wardlace 
had at first mistaken Jeanne for some beautiful 
young girl who had lost her way, and had sudden- 
ly found herself in a squalid, unfamiliar street, and 
was hurrying eagerly out of it. But he crossed, and 
when he saw that it was verily Jeanne, he accosted 
her with "Hulloo! Jeanne, is this your wedding 
get-up? Are you going to be married at last? " 

" I tink so," she said proudly, and gave Ward- 
lace the tips of her fingers, " veddy soon. Yillie 
has given me all dis, becose his uncle has died and 
repented, and given him, oh, heaps of money! " 

A dubious look crossed Wardlace's face, but he 
said he congratulated her. 

" Why, Fve done a silly thing, then," said Ward- 
lace. 

" Vot? " asked Jeanne. 

" Oh, I thought you were still a flower girl, and 
I wrote a little poem about you," replied Wardlace, 
drawing a piece of paper out of his pocket; "but 
you may keep it as a souvenir of old days." 

" Oh, tank you, Monsieur Wardlace," said 
Jeanne, delighted; " read it to me." 

Wardlace then read his " Flower Girl's Song." 
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Nothing, indeed, would persuade this creature that 
he was not a poet. And he was actually surprised 
when these preposterous verses, on publication, re- 
ceived the execration and derision they deserved. 

FLOWER GIRL'S SONG 

In the blind heat and burning dusts, 
That beat on London's blocks and plinths, 
The flower girl drops, and dreams she trusts 
Her head among the hyacinths! 

Oh, where cool rambling mosses drip 
Their dew to odorous banks of thyme 
She'd sooner be, and sooner dip 
Her head in dewdrops than in crime 1 

And what of love, and drink, and dice, 
And ribald streets that make her dumb f — 
She dreams about the edelweiss, 
Marigold, and chrysanthemum 1 

" Tank you," said Jeanne, a little haughtily be- 
cause a little hurt, " but Fm not a fieur seller any 
more. Villie says he won't allow me. Oh, here 
he is!" 

Padworth, in silk hat and frockcoat, but with 
brown boots, I am sorry to say, smoking a cigar, 
dangling a cane, and with gloves to match his boots, 
came swaggering up, and gave Wardlace an inso- 
lent and suspicious nod. Jeanne, blushing and put- 
ting up her lace parasol, told him that Mr. Ward- 
lace had just presented her with the poem she held 
in her hand. Padworth, seizing the paper and 
throwing it into the gutter, turned furiously on 
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Wardlace and told him to keep his " damned 
drivel" to himself. Whereupon Jeanne, crying 
" O Villie! " endeavoured to rescue the poor sheet. 
But Padworth tramped upon it, and since a water- 
ing-cart had recently gone up the street, Ward- 
lace's verses were soon blotted out. The poet stood 
smiling, however, and said to Padworth, " Really, 
you would make a good critic! " Padworth then 
called Jeanne away, and walked towards the mar- 
ket with her, while Wardlace stood and saw them 
turning round to look at him once or twice before 
they were out of sight. 

That evening Prideaux was surprised by a visit 
from Padworth and Jeanne, both dressed up as 
Wardlace had seen them, but there was this addi- 
tional circumstance, Padworth was drunk. He 
called loudly for Prideaux, who ran from the sick 
room to stop the noise, but was met by a volley of 
friendly salutations. Padworth in an amiable 
mood insisted on presenting Jeanne, whose white 
feathers had been draggled by a shower. " Thish 
is the gen'leman," says Padworth, fingering the 
laces on her bodice, " to whom you owe all thish 
trash, hey, old garlie! Thish ish him! Look'ee 
here, old Prideaux, when are we gom* to open shat 
damned old schundrel's trunk again, eh? bailey old 
trunk? " 

Prideaux, pushing him back, grew very excited, 
and told Jeanne to take him away. Jeanne was 
crying, and said that some men had got hold of 
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Padworth and had spent all his money for him in 
bets and drinks. 

" I tell you, take him, take him away, do you 
hear? " exclaimed Prideaux; " there is illness here, 
and we can't stand the noise." 

Jeanne, ashamed and afraid, drew him towards 
her, and kept him steady, and actually got him out, 
while he muttered, " I'll go and murder that ole 
Mister Elphick! and sail to hell in 'sh trunk." 

Within an hour Prideaux ran across to Floral 
Court, but found no traces of Padworth. It was 
evident, however, that he had been in the room, 
because Justin's letters, which had been stuffed 
under the door, lay scattered and open on the floor. 
Prideaux picked up the first which came to his 
hand, and read it behind the screen which concealed 
Justin's bed. It ran as follows : — 

" Geastokk. 
" Deab Uncle, — Enclosed you will find an order 
for ten shillings (Prideaux looked about for the 
order, but Padworth had whipped it off) being half 
payment for the pound you kindly lent me. I hope 
to pay the other half next month, because I have 
now got a situation at Lord Barfield's. It's hard 
work, some people would think poor work, but I'm 
very glad to be settled, and am quite happy. Lord 
Barfield was very kind and made few inquiries, es- 
pecially when I told him that I was down in my 
luck. He is almost growing fond of me, and gives 
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me his best horses to look after. Some day I hope 
to pay all my debts. Cub hunting begins next 
month, and so weVe been very busy with the dogs. 
This is a splendid country. I hope you are well. 
If ever I am able to run to town you shall certainly 
have a visit from your affectionate nephew and 
godson. 

(Signed) " Vincent Justin Elphick Woodbeidge." 

Prideaux put the letter in his pocket, came for- 
ward, and found Justin half up in bed. He had 
evidently been making an effort to get at his chest. 
But the continued doses of opium had put him in 
a drowsy condition, and he stared blankly at Prid- 
eaux. It had been necessary, however, to give re- 
peated draughts in order to allay the pain of the 
caustics, and indeed Justin had once called out for 
mercy, and demanded an opiate. Prideaux asked 
him how he felt, and the old man began to recog- 
nise him. To the doctor the most disturbing and 
pathetic part of the situation was that Justin 
seemed actually to trust him. For yesterday he 
had said that he had a secret to communicate. He 
seemed ready to communicate it to-day. 

"It's you, doctor!" he said, altogether sub- 
dued; " I am very ill, am I not? I am very tor- 
mented! " 

" I hope to carry you through," said Prideaux, 
trembling. 

" I have left it all to the last, all too late! " said 
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Justin feebly. " You are an honest man, Dr. . . . 
Dr. ... I forget your name . . ." 

" Prideaux," said Prideaux, with the blood 
mounting to his face. 

Justin made a sign as if he wished to write 
something, and Prideaux brought him pen and ink. 
Then Justin wrote in a trembling hand these words 
on a piece of paper, which he gave to Prideaux, 
who promised solemnly in case of Justin's death to 
deliver it to the proper authority and to be honest 
and true — 

" I leave all my property, of whatever kind, to 
my grandson, Vincent Justin Elphick Woodbridge, 
except two hundred pounds which I bequeath to 
Dr. Prideaux. (Signed) Justin Elphiok." 

"All the papers are in the chest there," said 
Justin, " but it must not be opened unless I die! " 
% He bent his old eagle-eye on Prideaux, who fell 
upon his knees and cried, " God help us both! " 



CHAPTER VIH 

MB. VINCENT WOODBKIDGB GOES OUT OF TOWN 

In the opinion of Miss Cornelia Popham no young 
gentleman had any reason to complain if she used 
in the assertion of a landlady's rights that vigour 
which they admitted she displayed in the fulfilment 
of a landlady's duties. Moreover, a vast experience 
of young men had taught her the exact moment to 
leave off her duties and to assert her rights. For 
she had killed the fatted calf for more prodigals 
than she could remember, although, to be sure, it 
had always been at their own expense, and she had 
invariably eaten it very headlong with the*. 
Many of her lodgers, indeed, after a brief career 
had gone home to their papa's with the fear of 
" Old Pop," as they irreverently called her, upon 
them, and with more knowledge of the world than 
they could have obtained in a " far country." Miss 
Popham observed all their follies, watched their 
sumptuous beginnings, bowed them in and out of 
endless dogcarts, broughams, cabs, managed the 
enormous quantities of their weekly linen, laid out 
silk dressing-gowns and regal hosiery for them, 
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took care of their diamond studs, pearl scarf-pins, 
and exquisite " button holes," and smelt uncom- 
plainingly the perfume of their cigars; but she 
invariably smiled when the inevitable day came for 
the abundant coins to seem scarcer, when one 6b jet 
d'art after another, a gold box, a silver bust, sud- 
denly disappeared and was never asked about, and 
when perpetual and obstinate callers began to insist 
that the gentleman was at home. It was then that 
Miss Popham prepared to preside over the debacle, 
and to reserve all the debris, the poor wreckage of 
things, as she called it, for the satisfaction of her 
own claims. Meantime, she had probably been 
kept in coffee and rolls, butter and eggs, hot joints, 
cold joints, game and sweetmeats, and her rooms 
had been full of admirable flowers. But no gentle- 
man, not the wildest, could complain of want of 
proper liberty at Popham's; his comings in when 
he was drunk were as little questioned as his goings 
out when he was sober, his rooms were swept and 
garnished whenever he chose to sit in them, which 
was not often, his toast was done to a nicety, and 
his steak to a turn, his corks were drawn with great 
promptitude, and, by no means the least important 
of these his luxuries, his boots were superbly pol- 
ished. But Miss Popham's long suffering of a gen- 
tleman^ Bacchanalia generally culminated in a 
searching inquiry into the disposable nature of his 
effects, and her skill in such matters might have 
been the envy of an auctioneer. 
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To Mr. Vincent Woodbridge and his friend Mr. 
Foxley she had, however, been unusually forbear- 
ing, and indeed Herr Stumpf , her German butler, 
secretly convicted her of a passion for the first of 
those gentlemen. She had more than once called 
Stumpf's attention to the beautiful shape of Mr. 
Woodbridge's boots, for instance, and once she 
held one of them aloft and asked, "Had Provi- 
dence ever given a gentleman such a small foot as 
that ? Was that not a delicious little boot? " Herr 
Stumpf might have replied that it was certainly a 
" verdammt leetle " boot, because he had once 
struggled in vain to force his own foot into it, but 
he was content to admit that Mr. Woodbridge was 
a " Schoner Kerl," that is, a very pretty fellow in- 
deed. Stumpf only deplored the slender propor- 
tions of both Foxley and Woodbridge because he 
found it impossible to get into their waistcoats or 
their shirts, and expressed, in private, his contempt 
for such lean Englishmen. Miss Popham used to 
ask if there was a prettier sight than Mr. Wood- 
bridge starting on his thoroughbred for the Park, 
and Stumpf leaning out of the top window with 
her, sniggered, " Yez, if it is his, haw, haw, haw! " 
Miss Popham told him to take his head in, mend 
his manners, and not make insolent remarks about 
her young sirs, who came from the best blood in 
the land. 

" Entschuldigen Sie, gnadige Frau! " exclaimed 
Stumpf. 
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" Pin neither Frau nor frowsy! " exclaimed Miss 
Popham, skipping across the room very playfully 
and good-humouredly that morning to a mirror 
and putting ringlets right, while Stumpf muttered, 
" Gott! " Herr Stumpf knew already that Miss 
Popham could never put her ringlets right for the 
good reason that she had none, and that those 
which clustered about her brow had once belonged 
to another head. Miss Popham was tall, her el- 
bows seemed always to be making right angles, and 
it was doubtful whether even her feet could have 
entered Vincent's boots. But since her hand was 
large, she could have worn his gloves with ease had 
not Stumpf diligently collected pair after pair. 
Herr Stumpf, indeed, was watching for the signs of 
Vincent's gradual decline from splendour. First, 
the rides in the Park ceased, and second, the visits 
of O'Dowd began. And as Stumpf announced one 
obnoxious creditor after another, and handed to 
Woodbridge their narrow envelopes, saying, " De 
party waits for de payments, and says he won't for 
to go vithout he be paid! " Miss Popham threw 
up her gigantic hands, and asked how the gentle- 
man was behaving under these strokes. " He shake 
from de head to de feet! " replied Stumpf, with a 
grin, going back to inform stiff-necked creditors 
that Mr. Woodbridge was not at home. "I tell 
more lies in England," he added, for their enlight- 
enment, " dan I ever tell in my life altogedder! " 

In short, Miss Popham was reluctantly brought to 
10 
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the opinion that Mr. Woodbridge was no better 
than the other splendid ephemeral young men to 
whom she had opened her doors, and on whom she 
had been compelled at last to close them. And 
after that invasion of O'Dowd and the tailors, at 
which the reader has already assisted, she began 
to think it was time to ask Mr. Woodbridge for her 
rent, or at least to take an inventory of his fur- 
niture. 

So that next morning, after she had partaken of 
a sturdy breakfast served by Stumpf, had drunk 
excellent coffee, made from Mr. Woodbridge's 
coffee-beans, which had been ground in Mr. Wood- 
bridge's machine, eaten a cutlet of salmon, which 
was duly written against Mr. Woodbridge's name 
in the fish-monger's bill, and thereafter had ac- 
counted for a good slice of cold fowl, which was 
also his property (for I am assured by hotel-keepers 
that thin people eat far more than fat), Miss Pop- 
ham put on her satin tippet, which concealed her 
high angular shoulders, knocked at poor Vincent's 
door, and when the permission to enter had been 
given, entered with a gaunt curtsy. Vincent was 
stretched full length on his favourite chair, had a 
cigar in his hand, and was evidently reading a 
book of poetry. For that morning the post had 
brought him the volume which Wardlace had 
promised. His eyes had just fallen on the line 
wliich runs— 

" Babylon perished and Nineveh! " 
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when Miss Popham " hoped that she wasn't dis- 
turbing him." 

"Just a moment, please, Miss Popham," said 
Vincent, who went on reading, and then said, 
"Hum, hem . . . hm, that's putting it on a bit 
thick! What do you think of that, Miss Popham? 
Here's a poet says London worships Baal and Ash- 
toreth." 

"It's blasphimous, sir!" said Miss Popham; 
" that comes of folks lyin' in bed Sundays and not 
hearin' the bells ! H'ashtrith ! I'm not a schollard, 
Mr. Woodbridge, but H'ashtrick's, forsooth, that's 
one of them Injian divinities? " 

Vincent said very likely it was, and then asked 
her what was wrong. Miss Popham, looking to- 
wards the ceiling and standing with her hands fold- 
ed, said that it was a delicate question, her rent, 
namely, which had been due six months. 

" I'm not the sort, Mr. Woodbridge, to 'arass 
gen'lemen," she continued, " by writing to their 
papas, but a poor woman working for her daily 
bread, threatened with starvation, must, h'of 
course, look out for 'erself. And you'll h'excuse 
me, sir, but yesterday that h'awful Mr. O'Dowd 
told me . . ." 

" I see, I see," said Vincent, interrupting her; 
" wait, I must see Mr. Foxley." 

He then went into Foxley's room, and endeav- 
oured to waken him. But since Mr. Foxley had 
been dining and dancing, he was still in so pro- 
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found a sleep that Vincent's " Get up, you beggar, 
get up! Fine row on! " and his tugs at the bed- 
clothes availed nothing. At length, however, Fox- 
ley became aware that he was being roused, but, 
without opening his eyes, told Vincent to stop the 
shindy and be damned. " Look here, get up; I've 
heaps to tell you. O'Dowd and all the tailors here 
last night! Fine row! And old Pop. is waiting 
to see you this minute, all about the beastly rent," 
said Vincent. 

But Mr. Foxley droned out, " I'll fling the basin 
and ewer at Pop. or any one who comes here. 
Go away, Vin., for God's sake; I'm juiced tired! " 

Vincent, therefore, went back to Miss Popham, 
and asked her what she wanted. 'Whereupon, she 
repeated, with increased acerbity and some shrill- 
ness, that it was not merely her rent she was deter- 
mined to have. For since all his victuals had been 
bought in her name, she was face to face with many 
large bills now due, and in fact the bundle in her 
hand indicated the variety of these bills and the 
seriousness of the situation. Vincent, looking a lit- 
tle dogged for the moment, put his hand in his 
pocket, and discovered the sovereign which his un- 
cle had given him and, indeed, was all he had in the 
world. He knew Foxley was no better off, al- 
though he seemed to be able to carry his sorrows 
with a lighter heart. Things, therefore, were be- 
ginning to put on a troublesome appearance, and 
Vincent had long grown sick of subterfuge. And 
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since the furniture was mostly his, he burst out 
laughing and said to Miss Popham, " For your 
rent, circumspice! " 

" What ? " demanded Miss Popham. 

" I mean for your rent, look round, Miss Pop- 
ham." 

Miss Popham turned her back to see if there was 
any one behind her, while Vincent burst into 
laughter again. Then Miss Popham, looking stern 
and beginning to shake her head, said she didn't 
intend to be made a fool of by an ill-mannered 
bankrupt, and that she would write to his papa. 
Vincent, pointing to the tables and the chairs, said, 
" Don't you see, Miss Popham, I mean these things 
must make up the rent for you. And you can have 
the pictures, too, and the things in my bedroom. 
All this furniture will more than pay you." 

Miss Popham knew it very well, but she said she 
was a ruined woman and had been the constant 
victim of well-dressed thieves. Then, in quite a 
different voice, as Stumpf , who was at the keyhole, 
remarked, she asked Vincent when he intended to 
quit. He said he had decided to go out that day. 
Miss Popham then opened the door and ordered 
Stumpf, whom she found diligently cleaning the 
banister, to pack the gentleman's things at once. 

Mr. Foxley, who was thus rudely awakened to 
the grim realities of a flitting, got up in no good 
humour, cursing Vincent, Popham, and Stumpf all 
in a breath. He was peculiarly severe on Vincent, 
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called him a poltroon, said it was an outrage to 
waken people at that time of the morning with such 
news, and asked, while still sitting in his night-shirt 
on the edge of his bed, " Where the deuce am I to 
go then? " 

Vincent replied that he was not going to be wor- 
ried any longer, that both of them were in a terrific 
state of debt, and that, for his part, he was now 
forced to earn money. 

" What can you do, my boy, what can you do? " 
asked Foxley, yawning and stretching. " By jove, 
Miss DallingWs a fine girl, I may tell you. 
Danced every dance with her except four. Lovely 
waist. And, dash it all, Vincent, I'm to take tea 
with her to-day, and was not prepared for this 
beastly kick-up! " 

" Well, I can't help it," said Vincent. " Pop- 
ham's obdurate, and Stumpf is packing my things. 
I'll go as straight's a cocoanut shy to Grastoke, and 
take a groom's place if I can't get anything better." 

" Oh, I knew you were always a virtuous beg- 
gar," said Foxley. 

" Good Lord, you should have heard O'Dowd! " 
exclaimed Vincent. "Raving, I tell you. And 
Cosins and Warner on your boots and breeches; 
and old Morris! All determined to see our papas." 

" Oh, are they? They'll not get much out of 
mine, I bet. The old chap says he's washed his 
hands of me. What an old hag Popham is! Wait 
you, though, I'll bring her round." 
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Mr. Foxley dressed himself hurriedly, and took 
last night's rose, which was still fresh, and went 
smiling to present it, as was his custom, to Miss 
Popham. 

" Good morning, Miss Popham. Sorry to hear 
there's been some difference between you and my 
friend, Woodbridge. Some small matter as re- 
gards rent, I hear," he said. "Ah, here's your 
rose, Miss Popham." 

Miss Cornelia, however, had the bad grace to 
reject it and to say that Mr. Foxley must surely be 
mistaken, because the matter was very grave in- 
deed. Foxley stared blankly, and withdrew. And 
soon there was the hubbub of packing, and while 
Stumpf emptied the wardrobes and filled the port- 
manteaus and trunks, Vincent went back to Miss 
Popham, and said that he had reconsidered his posi- 
tion. He would endeavour to pay her in money, 
but, meantime, she might hold his furniture as se- 
curity. Miss Popham was by no means pleased, she 
affected to be on the verge of ruin, and repeated 
that she would write to his papa. Vincent saying, 
tl It'll be all right, Miss Popham," prepared to take 
his leave of Mr. Foxley, who was very upset, and 
hardly shook hands with his old friend. Vincent, 
however, rallied him with good humour, whacked 
him on the back, and said they had been very good 
pals. So that Foxley was persuaded to drink their 
last bumper together, in which he joined with hi- 
larity, protesting that he believed, after all, the 
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future would be glorious, especially if it contained 
the Hon. Lsetitia Dallington. Vincent was rather 
ashamed that he was compelled to sneak away with- 
out giving Stumpf a tip, and, indeed, Stumpf 
closed the cab door in horror and disgust. But he 
had already wherewith to console himself, because 
as he was folding a waistcoat there rolled out half- 
a-sovereign, which he never reported. And so for 
Vincent it was adieu with empty pockets and a sad 
heart to the gay life in London. 

He started on his journey to Lord Barfield's 
seat, however, with that conviction of his own luck 
which often attends young men of his character. 
Long habit made him ask for a first-class ticket at 
the railway booking-office, but he was dismayed 
when the change he received amounted only to one 
shilling and fivepence. This meant that he would 
arrive penniless at Grastoke. He asked the clerk 
to give him a third-class ticket instead, and the 
clerk moodily complied. Thus when he arrived at 
High Whitcomb, and had paid the porter, and had 
deposited his luggage, he started to walk the five 
miles to Grastoke with seven shillings in his pocket. 
But the larks were in the air, and it was August air 
on the high downs to which Vincent was approach- 
ing almost with glee. For he had never seen those 
downs although he had heard of their length and 
width. As he passed upwards to Wainloads Hill 
and saw Grastoke with its trees lying below and 
the little village of St. Mary Axe divided by the 
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river, he thought, " What a country to hunt in! " 
No bogs, plenty of cover, plenty of hazard, too, 
on the lower ground about the river, where gates, 
hedgerows, and walls split up the land, and here on 
the downs countless miles of turf. 

As Vincent approached Grastoke, however, and 
saw the house built like a parallelogram, with a 
roof which reached high above the highest of the 
trees, a certain misgiving began to possess him. 
That he, a baronet's son, penniless and without an 
introduction, should present himself before Lord 
Barfield and ask to be made his huntsman seemed 
a mad and ludicrous enterprise. He remembered 
that a friend of his, as wild and as extravagant, was 
now driving a cab in London, and he almost envied 
him. A cabman was to some extent his own mas- 
ter. The recklessness of youth might bring fellows 
into worse situations, and, for that matter, an old 
chum of his was keeping a beer shop in South 
Africa. He even remembered Wardlace's pluck in 
carrying fruit about Covent Garden. 

But it occurred to him for the first time that 
to-morrow he would have to begin to touch his hat 
to certain persons of his own sex, whom yesterday 
he might have met on an equal footing, and that 
he would be required to say " Sir," and " My lord," 
and " Your ladyship," very likely, and run hither 
and thither on their errands. It was horrible to 
think of, and he stood staring at Grastoke with 
as puzzled a look as had ever come over his gay 
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face. He hesitated and turned in the direction he 
had come. He had certainly money enough to send 
a telegram to Sir Philip, and for the moment he 
dallied with the temptation to humiliate himself. 
But he had already sent many a telegram to Great 
Mead, reply paid, and had only lost the money for 
his pains. Besides, he was nettled at the idea of 
being beaten. He thought of his sister, Anne 
Mary, who had been marvellously good to him, but 
it was too pitiful to extract anything more from 
her. As for his godfather, Justin, it was to him he 
owed the pound that had brought him to these 
Grastoke Downs, and the shrivelled old gentleman, 
whom Vincent considered actually mad, had 
warned him to make no application within six 
months. Besides, all such assistance would be 
merely temporary and of the nature of stop-gaps. 
The chief miserable fact, he told himself, was that 
he had no career. He was worse off than the beg- 
gar born. He was in such debt that he could hard- 
ly raise his really honest face to look at his fellow- 
men. And, although he was conscious of no crime 
or folly, except that gay crime of extravagance, 
which, it seems, nations but not individuals can be 
guilty of without shame, nevertheless, Vincent felt 
that he was a poor sort of dog at that moment. He 
put his exquisite French gloves in his pocket, and 
began to beat the turf with his silver-mounted cane. 
It seemed ridiculous that being on such a quest he 
should possess either a walking stick or a pair of 
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gloves at all. Moreover, his appearance, the fine- 
ness of his hands, the cut of his clothes, the quality 
of his straw hat, his boots, his gait, indicated surely 
that he was not the sort of person one would ex- 
pect to be looking out for a menial's place. He 
looked rather as if he had come straight from 
Eton. And it occurred to him that if he had even 
taken the precaution to put on an old suit, and 
had left his cane behind him, he would have ap- 
peared less incongruous in the role he was about 
to assume. 

These reflections were mixed up with some con- 
jectures about Lord Barfield's character, and the 
kind of reception to be expected at his hands. 
Vincent knew nothing about the old lord. All he 
knew was that he was the hardest rider and the 
most enthusiastic huntsman in England. But he 
had never seen him, he had only heard of his count- 
less adventures in the field, and the magnificence of 
his stables. And as he looked towards Grastoke he 
supposed that the long building, about one hundred 
and fifty yards away from the house, must be a 
sixteen-stalled stable. Whether the great old 
sportsman would pooh at him for a fool, or receive 
him with open arms as a good fellow keen to 
hounds was utterly unknown to Vincent, who stood 
looking on his lordship's territory with omnivorous 
eyes. At length, saying to himself that he must 
buck up and not linger there any longer like a 
thief, he began to approach the house. The dis- 
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tance between the main door and the lodge was not 
great, because the grounds stretched more behind 
than in front, so that in a few minutes Vincent 
found himself inquiring of a footman if Lord Bar- 
field was at home. 

" His lordship's in the forage house, sir," said 
the footman; "perhaps you will wait." Sir, 
thought Vincent, from a man with whom he would 
soon perhaps be taking his meals! He replied that 
he would find his way to the forage house, and 
walked down in the direction of the stables with so 
assured an air that the footman considered the gen- 
tleman must be no stranger to the place. Lord 
Barfield was, in fact, superintending the delivery of 
oats, hay, and straw, and carts heaped with bags 
and trusses were standing about the forage house, 
which was a large shed built in communication 
with the stables. Vincent guessed that the gentle- 
man in breeches and gaiters must be Lord Barfield, 
and noticed that his face was shaven, reddish, well- 
tanned, and rather full; that he was a man of the 
middle height, and between a light and heavy hunt- 
ing weight, and probably sixty-four years old. He 
was leaning on a stick, and watching the hay being 
swung into the loft after he had inspected and 
passed each truss. " Bring none of your lowland 
hay here! " he said to a carter who was standing, 
with his hat in his hand, near a cart with the name, 
" John Smee, Hay and Corn Dealer, High Whit- 
comb." " None of your miserable rushes and 
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sedge grass for my -beasts. Look here, what's 
this? " 

Lord Barfield then drew out some stalks from a 
rejected truss, and began to munch them. 

" Call that hay? As bitter as gall. That's fox- 
tail, and that's common bank-sedge come out of the 
road side, I suppose. You can tell Smee it's the 
last time his carts '11 go down my ruts, and for all 
the quaking grass he's sent here, he'll quake!" 
shouted the old lord, kicking at a fallen bundle; 
" take the trash away, do you hear. I might as 
well give my horses feathers and rags to eat." 

" Yeas, my lord," replied the carter, " I toold 
Mr. Smee my lord wouldn't paas them grasses and 
flag-leaves, but it's a poor crop all round about." 

" Go off! " said Lord Barfield; " plenty of good 
upland hay in the market." 

And as he turned to call the next cart, he noticed 
Vincent coming along slowly and rather hesitating- 
ly. Vincent, indeed, at that moment, would have 
liked to hide himself in a whole stack of hay, but it 
was necessary to go forward and meet the old flam- 
ing lord, who immediately accosted him in no pleas- 
ant manner. For Vincent had forgotten that he 
was approaching great masses of straw and hay 
mth a lighted cigarette in his mouth. 

" Oh, you're going to set the whole place on 
fire?" asked Lord Barfield, in a tone which indi- 
cated anger and surprise. 

" I beg your pardon," said Vincent, extinguish- 
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ing the cigarette; " may I . . . may I speak to 
you for a moment? " 

Lord Barfield, looking him up and down and 
through and through, asked what it was, and said 
he was busy buying oats and hay. Vincent, who 
had been used to making few apologies, said he was 
sorry to interrupt him, 

" Well, well, what is it? " asked Lord Barfield, 
kicking the dropped truss again. 

Vincent hardly felt happy in stating his case in 
the hearing of the carters and stablemen, and such 
audience as Hittock, the burly old coachman, 
Joney, the head groom, and a few stable-boys, who 
were keeping count of the trusses. Lord Barfield, 
therefore, seemed to grow impatient as Vincent 
mumbled something which was not intelligible, and 
asked him what on earth he was whispering and 
twittering at. And when at last Vincent stam- 
mered out that he had heard that a huntsman was 
required at Grastoke, Lord Barfield said that was 
perfectly true. He then looked more narrowly at 
Vincent, who certainly had not the appearance of a 
typical huntsman, for his face was not ruddy but 
pale, and suggested a life spent in towns rather 
than in the counties. Lord Barfield, therefore, 
asked him dubiously what hunt he hailed from and 
whose huntsman he had been. Vincent, with his 
heart lying very low indeed, said that his friend, 
Captain Plumleigh had told him that his lordship 
had an opening for a huntsman. 
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" Your friend? " said Lord Barfield. " Well, I 
make a good plucky fellow my friend too whether 
he's a huntsman or a ploughman for that matter, 
but let us hear more, young man. Have you an 
introduction or what? " 

Vincent then asked if he might speak in private, 
and Lord Barfield, struck by his manner, and liking 
the look of him rather, and thinking that perhaps 
there was something wrong, consented, and told 
Hittock to look after the hay. He took him into 
the stable which was full of horses, eight on each 
side, and had tiled walls, a door at each end, a win- 
dow above every stall, and a pavement of hard 
brick. Before he listened to Vincent, however, he 
went up to the head of a favourite horse who 
neighed as he approached, and made a great fuss to 
meet his master's caress. And it was not until he 
had fondled the head and shoulders and called him 
" a good fellow," and " a dear fellow," " a regular 
old saucy puss and spoiled monkey," " a sleek satin- 
coated thorough old sly one," that Lord Barfield 
came down again to the central passage, and asked 
Vincent to speak for himself at once. 

Vincent then, with his eyes a good deal on the 
ground and with much shame and shyness, told his 
story, but omitted his name. The thing was done 
so frankly that the old lord whose bursts of gener- 
osity were as sudden as his dislikes to certain men 
and things, began to conceive a liking for Vincent 
and told him to look up. "No crime, my boy, 
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done nothing wrong, not betrayed a woman or any- 
thing of that sort, eh? Just loved a horse or two 
too much, didn't count the pennies and the pounds, 
yes, well . . . but do I know youx father? Plum- 
leigh's a good sort. I'd take Plumleigh's recom- 
mendation. Best seat in the army. . . . But what 
was I saying? . . . Ay, do I know your father? 
For that would never do. Remember hard work 
required here, and I can't promise promotion at 
once. Have to take a poor place at first, perhaps 
drive a trap, who knows. Do you know hounds? 
But, say, have I met your father? " 

Vincent, not yet brightening, said that Captain 
Plumleigh had no notion that he was applying for 
the place. It was because he was so far down in 
his luck that he had caught at the idea. Then he 
added that he felt sure that Lord Barfield had 
never met his father. 

" And your name? " asked Lord Barfield; " you 
haven't told me." 

This was the question for which Vincent was 
waiting. 

" Vincent," he said promptly, unwilling to give 
his full name. 

Lord Barfield saying "Let me see. No, I 
haven't met your father, I don't remember the 
name, but I'll have to consult my wife. I always 
consult my wife, never go wrong about a horse, but 
often go wrong about a man. But let's see what 
you know." 
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Vincent, who was beginning to feel a little hap- 
pier, though the fact that he had concealed his real 
name began to weigh upon him, followed Lord Bar- 
field to a corner of the forage house where a quan- 
tity of last year's hay was lying. And then Lord 
Barfield, wishing to test him, asked what sort of 
hay was that? Vincent plunged his face into the 
hay, and then said it smelled sweetly, and appeared 
to him to be good upland hay. 

" Why ' good ' and ' upland ' ? " asked Lord Bar- 
field. 

Vincent said the stalks were so fine that it looked 
like upland hay, and then he drew out some heads 
of the flowering grasses and said, " That's trefoil, 
and you don't often find trefoil in meadow hay, and 
here's sweet scented vernal. The hay's been well 
saved, and there's been very little heating." 

Lord Barfield asked him how old he thought it 
was, while the grooms and stable boys stood round 
wondering who was the stranger, and grinning with 
their mouths open, a fact which indicated how 
interested they were in this practical examination 
of hay. Vincent said it was very difficult to tell 
the age of hay, because colour was misleading. 
New hay might turn quickly yellow and old hay in 
which there had been no fermentation might pre- 
serve its greenness, and look like new. He judged 
that this hay from the amount of sap still in the 
fibres was about a year old or so. Lord Barfield 

was delighted, and could hardly refrain from slap- 
11 
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ping him on the back. And he turned round to the 
group of stable lads, and, with a mild oath, said 
that no man who couldn't judge hay should ever 
have anything to do with horses. " Eh, Hittock? " 
he asked. Whereupon Hittock grinned and said, 
" Yes surely, my lord." 

Vincent was next taken to the oats, and was 
asked what sort of oats were these? He took up 
a handful and examined the grains carefully, and 
tried to split one with his finger nail. But it re- 
mained hard and firm and he said they were excel- 
lent oats. 

" Ay, that they are," exclaimed Lord Barfield, 
" I'll have no foxy oats here, none of your damp 
sprouting oats in this stable. Well, my lad, you're 
the first young fellow I've met who knows about a 
horse's manger. Now tell me how much food 
would you give a horse a day? " 

Vincent said that depended on the work required 
of him, but a hunter shouldn't require more than 
fourteen pounds of oats in a day. 

" D'ye hear that, Hittock? Haven't I said the 
same thing. I don't wish any big bellies here. 
Ha, ha; so you know a thing or two. Come away," 
said Lord Barfield, going off with him, while the 
stablemen asked each other, " Blow it, who's that 
lot?" 

It was well for Vincent that Lord Barfield loved 
a man who loved a horse, and that Lady Barfield 
was the woman she was. Else he might have slept 
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out on the cold downs that night. But, perhaps, 
the intercession of that admirable woman in whom 
all the lost and strayed things of the world invari- 
ably found a friend, was not as necessary in this 
case as Lord Barfield tried to make it seem, be- 
cause, as lie kept muttering to himself, lie liked the 
look of the fellow. It was, therefore, only as a 
move in diplomacy that he said to Vincent, " We'll 
see what Lady Barfield can do for you." His ad- 
miration for his wife and his belief in her judgment 
made him consult her on almost every occasion, ex- 
cept, indeed, the purchase of a horse. 

" See that woman," he had said to a friend a 
short time ago, " best woman living. Thoroughly 
good woman. Listen to this. Last winter on a 
frosty day she took a big covered cart, packed it 
full of the beef, bread, fruit, and a hundred other 
things she got from her neighbours' kitchens and 
her own, and went round — she in the cart, mind 
you — and distributed the stuff in a street in White- 
chapel. Bless you, the folks there would kiss the 
ground she walks on. That's my wife, and I am 
proud of her. And, for all I see, my daughter will 
be like her. God hasn't given me a son, but I've 
got these two, and no man's better off. Besides, 
our succession goes through the female line, and 
for all I know Dorothy '11 bless me with a grand- 
son. She's going to marry George Woodbridge, 
son of Sir Philip, of Great Mead, you know. I've 
not seen as much of the young man as I would like. 
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Dorry just met him this season, and perhaps the 
young people have been too hurried, who knows. 
But it's a good family, and my wife's pleased." 

Lord Barfield, in short, had only quarrelled with 
his wife once, and it was occasioned by her visits to 
a poor woman in Lambeth who had typhoid. In 
his fear that she might be infected — although the 
doctors said it was impossible — he had broken out 
into such a torrent of abuse and affection that Lady 
Barfield had never forgotten it. But that was long 
ago, and nothing now disturbed the quiet Indian 
summer of their lives. Surely I am wrong. Lady 
Barfield had implored him to give up hunting, or at 
least, for her sake to give up the fences. He turned 
deaf ears. He had maintained the Grastoke Hunt 
since he was twenty-one, and he would remain in 
the saddle, he said, until the last " whoop! " which 
would be his own " death halloo." But, indeed, 
that day seemed far away. For he sat as straight to 
hounds as any of the young fellows who followed 
him in the field, and took his fences as gaily as the 
pluckiest among them. In vain Lady Barfield hid 
the pink coat and the top boots: an old coat and 
an old pair of tops were always forthcoming, and 
off the old lord would go, causing his huntsman to 
blow a good blast of defiance on the horn as they 
clattered down the avenue. That huntsman had 
died old, while he was still in the stirrups, and 
indeed Lord Barfield had kept him too long, only 
because he knew that a dismissal or even a shelving 
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would have broken his heart. But the hunt had 
been suffering, few " finds " were made where there 
used to be five a day; and old Charlie had often lost 
the cry of the pack, nay, his lungs even had ceased 
to blow a good stout blast on the horn. Now that 
he was gone (" God bless him," Lord Barfield used 
often to say), it was necessary to find a good young 
daring huntsman who would restore the reputation 
of Grastoke for as sound a hunt as could be ridden 
in all England. Lord Barfield, to be sure, was too 
keen a sportsman to allow himself to be carried 
away in admiration of a young fellow unknown to 
him like Vincent. He had smiled when the 
stranger had made a bold bid for the huntsman's 
place, and, certainly, had no intention of appoint- 
ing him. But he had an opening for a good horse- 
man who was a mannerly fellow, and Vincent's 
plight had awakened his interest. He told him, 
therefore, to wait in a small sitting-room, while 
Lady Barfield was being consulted, and Vincent 
sat down in trepidation. He was hungry, because 
he had eaten nothing since his breakfast at Miss 
Popham's, and the journey had been intolerably 
long. 



CHAPTEE IX 

MB. VINCENT WOODBBXDGE PUTS ON LIVEBY AND 

FALLS IN LOVE 

Now, since Lord Barfield had so often twitted his 
wife in good-humoured mockery with the fact that 
she had more love for the vagabonds of the earth 
than for himself or his daughter, Lady Barfield sat 
amused while he hummed and hawed and said 
that a young and apparently well-bred wastrel had 
suddenly arrived at the stables, and had thrown 
himself on his charity. It was the tradition at Gra- 
stoke never to turn a beggar away without having 
given him something which made him grateful for 
the rest of his life; but when a young man came 
with nothing to recommend him but his good looks 
and a frank account of his own follies, and de- 
manded a permanent place in the household, it was 
necessary to be at least cautious and to restrain 
that perpetual overflow of goodness which filled the 
Barfield heart. Lady Barfield knew her husband 
too well, however, not to see at a glance that his 
mind was already made up and that, whoever the 
stranger was, the old sportsman's soul had been 

166 
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touched. And when he announced the extraordi- 
nary knowledge the young man had displayed on 
forage and other stable matters, and that he felt 
convinced he was a horseman to the tips of his toes, 
and could handle a bridoon with that skill which 
the horsey man adores, Lady Barfield burst out 
laughing, and shook her finger at him. 

" Eh, what are you laughing at, my dear? " 
asked Lord Barfield in surprise. " This would be 
a charity, no doubt. I don't deny it, but it would 
have a practical use. I need a huntsman, do I not, 
and how do I know this fellow might not grow into 
it and do the leading in the rough weather. Be- 
sides, I'm not saying he'll be the huntsman. We 
need another man to look after these lazy, good- 
f or-nothing beggars who feed my beasts and can't 
distinguish coffee beans from horse beans. What 
do you say, Dorry? " 

Dorothy, who had seen Vincent passing through 
the hall, said he looked so sad that he should be 
taken on at once, and that it wasn't fair to pry into 
people's past. It was her rule, she said, to trust 
every one until she found them cheating her. 

" Quite right, Dorry, that's the way to make 
people honest and teach them self-respect, and take 
my word, it's the same with a horse," said Lord 
Barfield. "Don't browbeat anything. A horse 
finds out a tyrant cad and a coward sooner than 
any animal in creation." 

"We'll make a bargain," said Lady Barfield, 
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" you must promise to treat the poet well when he 
comes." 

" I never objected to him/' said Lord Barfield. 
" Not I, my dear. I only said he'll have long hair, 
and probably can't sit a horse. Those chaps never 
do. The old troubadours did, though, and Lord 
Byron, by the way." 

" He sits Pegasus, father," said Dorothy. 

"Sits what?" asked Lord Barfield, who had 
never troubled much about the Classics. 

"He sits in his wretched garret near Covent 
Garden, I hear, and dreams about roses and green 
fields," said Lady Barfield. 

" Well, bring him, my dear, who ever said no? 
I didn't," replied Lord Barfield. 

" Don't be afraid, I've asked him, and he's com- 
ing," replied Lady Barfield. 

(For indeed Wardlace had received the invita- 
tion, and was in a frenzy of delight.) 

Then the Barfields fell to a discussion about Yin- 
cent again, and Lady Barfield suggested that the 
best thing to do would be to test his worth by 
giving him at first a subordinate position. Let him 
drive a dog-cart or exercise the horses. " That's 
it! " cried the old lord, " that's what I was think- 
ing. But for all I see he's a gentleman. Upon my 
word, I don't like to degrade a gentleman's son. 
And still, hum, hem . . . hm, hm, ha, ha . . . 
Yes, what do we know of him? He's led a wild 
racket of a life, very likely. This'll do him good. 
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If there's anything in him, who knows it may save 
the boy." 

" We'll find out gradually who his people are," 
said Lady Barfield. " Dozens of young men drop 
into worse positions. There's Franky Morehouse 
driving a bus." 

" Settled, settled," said Lord Barfield, running 
out of the room and back to Vincent. But as he 
entered the room he put on a sterner countenance, 
and said solemnly that it was distressing to see a 
young man playing tricks with his fortune, and 
that the lives of parents were too often blighted by 
the sad misdemeanour of their offspring. Then he 
made him understand that he wasn't the first scape- 
grace for whom Lady Barfield had said a good 
word, and pretended that his own acquiescence had 
been wrung out of him. Vincent looked up with a 
certain boyish smile of contrition, and indeed 
made such a charming penitent figure that Lord 
Barfield would have liked to clap him on the back. 
For perhaps the fact that he had no son of his own 
made him very hearty and sympathetic with most 
young men. 

" Well, now, I must write to your father; give 
me his address," said Lord Barfield. "You'll 
sleep here to-night, that is, in the cottage, and we'll 
put you to something to-morrow. But I would like 
to let your father know everything." 

Vincent, conscious of having given a wrong 
name and feeling that the whole project was about 
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to tumble to pieces, implored him to do no such 
thing. He had disgraced his family enough, he 
said, and his father had irrevocably and very pas- 
sionately closed his door upon him. Here, Lord 
Barfield frowned a little, and said that wasn't so 
good; didn't like the tone of that, to be sure. But 
he remembered Dorothy's plea for the young man 
to be spared too much exposure among his friends. 
He seemed content, therefore, to waive these in- 
quiries, and to spare the lad's feelings when Yin- 
cent administered another shock, by confessing 
that he had given a false name. Lord Barfield, 
looking very puzzled and offended, said sharply 
there was to be no more trifling with him. Vincent, 
however, with great show of reason urged that for 
the sake of his family and in view of the fact that 
he would now perhaps require to mix with inferior 
people, he had withheld part of his name. He 
hoped that as he gradually retrieved himself so he 
would be able to wear proudly again a name of 
which he had, indeed, reason to be proud. 

" That's itl " exclaimed Lord Barfield; " I may 
know your father. It'll never do." 

Vincent assured him that he believed that was 
not the case. 

" When did you see your father last? " demand- 
ed Lord Barfield. And when Vincent admitted 
that it was two years since, Lord Barfield shook 
his head, and remarked that that was a great pity. 
That the boy was anxious not to sully his name 
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was, indeed, a sentiment of which Lord Barfield 
said he highly approved. And when Vincent, look- 
ing up with the finest eyes in the world, said he 
would confide it in his lordship's ear some day, 
Lord Barfield said, " Bless me, let's have an end 
oft then." And with a mild oath he warned Vin- 
cent that, since Lady Barfield had treated him 
magnanimously, great things were expected from 
him. Vincent, who was now ravenous, cursed all 
the extravagance that had brought him into this 
plight. For, indeed, he had never endured such a 
long lecture, and his spirit was being broken and 
bent with the greatest possible difficulty. Lord 
Barfield, however, was not yet at an end. He in- 
formed Vincent of his intentions, which were that, 
meantime, the young man must be content with a 
small, subordinate position. The discipline would 
do him good, and he must first show of what stuff 
he was made. As for the huntsman's place, it was 
altogether out of the question. 

" Can you take timber and stone walls, my boy. 
Mind you, the county looks easy, but it isn't. 
Enough double-ditches to empty some proud sad- 
dles, I warrant you. Parts of it like Leicester- 
shire. You take timber and wall, do you? " 

Vincent said yes. 

" Well, so far, good; we shall see what you 
can do." 

Then, with some hesitation, Lord Barfield an- 
nounced ,the horrible news that, meantime, all he 
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could offer the luckless youth was a position not 
much better than a lackey's. At these words, Vin- 
cent seemed very disappointed, and his lips 
twitched. 

" Needn't be ashamed of the uniform. It's the 
prettiest uniform in the world/' said Lord Barfield 
encouragingly. "But, of course, I won't press 
you. Sorry I can't do more." 

A blush spread over Vincent's face, and it indi- 
cated the emotion which troubled him as he found 
himself brought to such a pass. He was as superb 
an edition of the modern prodigal as had ever been 
seen. He hesitated, smiled, and looked very con- 
fused. At length, he said, " Thank you, I accept," 
and, after a pause, added, "my lord! " The Ian- 
guage of m Jala kerned hard to pronounce and he 
would learn it with difficulty: Lord Barfield, say- 
ing, " All right," asked him if he was hungry. He 
said he was almost starving, and went gratefully 
enough to a room where a meal was given him by 
one of the maid-servants, who, to his amusement, 
lost no time in assuring him of her everlasting 
friendship and admiration. 

Lady Barfield, who had not yet seen Vincent, 
contrived a little arrangement by means of which 
his comfort was assured and his feelings were 
spared. For having heard that he was a gentleman, 
only a very foolish and a young one, she knew 
how it would disconcert him to sleep with a groom 
and take meals with the other servants. So that 
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she gave orders that a room in a little cottage with- 
in the grounds was to be made ready for him. This* 
cottage had been used as a summer house, and was 
built of teak wood and surrounded by bowers. It 
was tenanted by the old gardener, Prynne, and his 
wife, who were enjoying a pension, because Prynne 
was no longer fit for weeding and planting. His 
duties consisted in locking the north gate at sun- 
down, and unlocking it in the morning, while his 
wife attended to the fowls in the poultry-house, 
which was not many yards distant. Those two 
old people were informed, therefore, that a young 
man who had been taken into his lordship's service 
would eat his meals and spend his nights in the cot- 
tage. And Mrs. Prynne, glad at the prospect of 
new company, since her old man was deaf and near- 
ly blind, hastily made down a bed and prepared the 
room, which formed the entire upper storey of the 
picturesque little building. 

" There's summun coomin' to-night," said Mrs. 
Prynne to old Prynne, but he heard nothing, and 
went on smoking in his chair. " There's summun 
coomin' ! " she repeated loudly into his ear, but he 
only looked up and said, " Whaat? " 

" Ya're stoan-deaf, and noa use to scree at! " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Prynne, making a clatter among the 
dishes that was likewise inaudible to Prynne. But, 
indeed, the good woman found that Vincent too 
was as good as deaf that night, and had very little 
to say. For he went up to his room, and sat down 
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dazed staring at his luggage, which had been 
brought from Whitcomb, and thinking that since 
he was able to judge the quality of Lord Barfield's 
oats it was a pity he had known so little about that 
wild species which was his own. He passed the 
first sleepless night of his life, and woke from a few 
troubled slumbers at the vigorous crowing of the 
neighbouring cocks. 

" Thou's maSkm* a poor meal," said Mrs. 
Prynne, as he sat dumb and rather doggedly over a 
plate of bacon. " I knaws what maakes thee sad! " 

" What, Mrs. Prynne? " asked Vincent. 

" Beant luw? " says she. 

" No, no, Mrs. Prynne," said Vincent laughing; 
" Fm sad, because I've been a foolish fellow." 

" Noa, noa, thoort a sweet boy. And whaat's 
thoort goin' fur to do here? " 

Vincent, who had dressed himself in an old pair 
of riding breeches and gaiters, told her he was 
going to look after some horses for his lordship, 
and then left her to go to the stables. 

" Seead ye 'im? " cried Mrs. Prynne to Mr. 
Prynne, who came tottering back from unlocking 
the gate. 

" Noa," said Prynne, with his hand at his ear, 
and stopping on the gravel in order to hear better. 

" E's a gentleman, and as poorty as a H'angel," 
said Mrs. Prynne. 

"Yeas. Whaat?" called Prynne, pushing his 
ear forward. 
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" God's amoighty ! " shrieked Mrs. Prynne, turn- 
ing away, " naw moor use ayowlin' at he." 

When he arrived at the stables Vincent was sur- 
prised to see Lord Barfield already going about at 
that time of the morning. For that vigorous old 
Englishman, who had been in a cavalry regiment in 
his younger days, had contracted the habit of early 
rising, which, once they have acquired it, many 
officers never give up. He was, therefore, about 
to take his ride before breakfast; and it was char- 
acteristic of him to go to the stables for his horse. 
Vincent, suddenly determining to take everything 
in a good humour, touched his cap and said, 
" Good-morning," and received a hearty u Good- 
morning " in exchange. 

" Give him Pat," said Lord Barfield to a groom, 
" and let him saddle and bridle." 

Vincent, therefore, took the horse pointed out to 
him, and finding him already groomed turned him 
in the stall, and prepared to saddle and bridle, 
while Lord Barfield looked on attentively. The 
bridling was completed dexterously, and the old 
lord noticed with satisfaction that Vincent left the 
curb slack, and set it flat on the horse's chin. A 
bad saddle was then purposely given him to see 
what he would do with it. When he put it on, he 
found that it pressed too closely on the withers, 
and he called for another saddle. Lord Barfield 
winked to Hittock, and then said to Vincent: 

" You'll find the sea about four miles to the 
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south there. Follow the river. You'll find the tide 
out and plenty of sand. Walk him in the water. 
I'm old fashioned enough to believe it's good for 
his legs." 

Vincent, happy at the prospect, mounted with 
great ease and grace, and rode off sitting as straight 
as a hussar. Lord Barfield stood admiring his seat, 
and turning to Hittock exclaimed, " The young 
fellow's not a stranger to it, eh? " Then he mount- 
ed his own favourite " Nimrod," or " Nim " as he 
called him, and went up the downs. 

It was a gorgeous morning late in August, and 
Vincent, pleased with his mount, trotted gaily to 
the sea. The tide was running out and carrying 
back the green masses of sea-weed which had come 
up the river during the night. As he passed 
through the single street of St. Mary Axe, which 
was waking up to a harvest morning, and saw the 
smoke curling out of the chimney pots of the neat 
red-brick cottages, he began to think, " Well, Lon- 
don's a dashed poor place to live in after all! " 
But when he arrived at the shore, and galloped 
across miles of fine sand, and then turned the horse 
into the sea with the sun on it, and felt him snort- 
ing and pawing beneath him, he decided never to 
see London again. What's rank, what's a name? he 
asked himself in scornful delight, and was as ready 
as any reckless king to exchange a kingdom for a 
horse. He turned his beast's head, and saw the 
downs inland covered with a fine mist, and Gra- 
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stoke emerging with its white walls out of the 
woods behind it. He turned the horse again, and 
the dawn was on the sea, which was rolling in sol- 
emn waves as if they were marching to slow music. 
And he felt thrilled and glad. He felt hungry too ! 
As he galloped up the sands again, towards the 
road, he determined to make amends to Mrs. 
Prynne, and never sit sulkily any more over any 
meal she would be pleased to spread before him. 
So he trotted back to Grastoke, and as he passed 
the " Plough and Harrow " he almost felt inclined 
to hitch up the horse, and order breakfast. If he 
had obeyed his impulse he would, indeed, have re- 
ceived a shock, for sitting in the Inn parlour was 
a man whom of all others he would have least de- 
sired to meet. Vincent rode up to Grastoke, how- 
ever, and praised the horse's qualities. But Lord 
Barfield, who had likewise returned, told him he 
could give him better baggage than that to bestride. 
Then he took him into a loose box, and pointed out 
a chestnut mare that was giving great trouble. "No 
doubt she was a magnificent animal, but she was 
vicious. She had thrown all the stable boys, and 
some of them refused to put a leg over her now. 
And Lord Barfield confessed sadly that his day 
for high capers was over, and he would not risk his 
neck for such a vicious vixen. 

" I bought her from O'Dowd, you know," said 
Lord Barfield. "I suppose you've heard of 

O'Dowd?" 
id 
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Vincent, turning pale, said, " Yes ! " And then 
Lord Barfield made him turn paler by saying, " We 
can't make anything of her, and O'Dowd's coming 
down from London to see her to-day. Fact is, he 
must have arrived, and is probably at the ' Plough 
and Harrow.' Expect him up in an hour." 

That was an uncomfortable hour for Vincent, 
and he thought of making his escape from Gra- 
stoke. For he expected that whenever O'Dowd 
cast his eyes upon him he would break forth even in 
Lord Barfield's presence into curses and threats. 
Then when Lord Barfield became aware of the 
cause, he would probably discharge Vincent as an 
impostor. But the young man's mind was being 
sharpened by adversity, and it occurred to him 
that, after all, O'Dowd would never suppose him 
to be at Grastoke in any other capacity than as 
Lord Barfield's guest. He put on, therefore, a bet- 
ter riding suit, and as he looked in the mirror he 
knew very well that he looked like his old self 
again. It was not even likely that O'Dowd would 
dare to insult him before Lord Barfield. He took 
the precaution, however, to keep out of O'Dowd's 
way, and went for a walk in the grounds. O'Dowd 
duly arrived, and defended his mare against all 
the imputations the Grastoke grooms cast upon 
her. 

" Good mornin* to ye, me lord. This is as foin 
an air as I've breathed since i was in me ane coun- 
tree. Long life to ye, me good baron! And I 
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hope me lady is well. But how's the mare, me 
lord?" 

"As ill-tempered a vixen as ever entered my sta- 
ble," said Lord Barfield. 

" Sure, me lord, your lordship's mistaiken. As 
foin a beast . . •" 

" No, no, I must say she's a hot lot ! " said Lord 
Barfield, ordering the mare to be brought into the 
paddock. " Bears back, and has broken one man's 
wrist already." 

O'Dowd, who was short and stout, smiled, and 
said that if he could have back for " f oive min- 
utes " his light weight and supple limb of twenty 
years ago he would show his lordship's grooms how 
to ride a high spirited mare. And then he began to 
rate them for their cowardice. 

" She's fit for a king, me lord, she's a mare for 
an emperor! See her glorious shoulters and that 
neck and flank, and did ever ye see such pasterns! " 
he exclaimed, as the proud chestnut was led into 
the paddock. " And her fiery oil " 

" Yes, she's a mad eye," said Lord Barfield. 

O'Dowd went up to the mare, felt the bridle and 
the girth, and brought his fist three times down on 
the saddle. The mare stood steady. 

" Now, me lord," said O'Dowd, " if she bucked 
she would have bucked at that blow." 

Lord Barfield ordered one of the stable boys to 
mount; and he mounted pluckily enough. But the 
horse reared while O'Dowd cried, " Give her her 
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head, me brave lad ! " The boy gave her her head, 
and used his spurs, and sat well enough while the 
beast was almost perpendicular. She began to 
totter on her hind legs, however, and went over 
while the boy saved himself by a dexterous throw 
of his body out of the way of the falling mass. 
O'Dowd stamped and cursed, and lashed the mare 
on to her legs again. He led her up and down, and 
felt her withers, and asked if the saddle was cold or 
what. And then he persuaded another groom to 
mount. Nothing different happened, however, ex- 
cept that the groom was injured by the fall, and 
just escaped a broken leg. The mare was caught, 
and stood with raised head and distended nostrils 
while O'Dowd said, " Begorra, hoyden, what man- 
ners is these! " 

It occurred to Lord Barfield to call Vincent, and 
he asked where he was. A boy was sent to find 
him, and the old lord turned to O'Dowd, and said 
he had a young fellow who would, perhaps, compel 
the mare to give a better account of herself. " I'll 
be deloighted, Lord Barfield," said O'Dowd, "to 
make the gentleman's acquanetance." So Vincent 
was found, and came down to the paddock, but 
although he was feeling very unhappy, he was a 
youth of too much address not to behave in the 
most nonchalant manner possible. But as he came 
through the gate O'Dowd began to mutter, " Does 
me oi decave me, or is this the notorious and full- 
fledged misthcreant and decaverl " Vincent, how- 
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ever, nodded to O'Dowd, who stood petrified by 
such well-bred insolence, and, since he took the 
young man for one of his lordship's guests, he 
could only suffocate his rage in silence. Vincent, 
who held a good riding-crop with a thong, turned 
to Lord Barfield, and the old lord asked him if he 
would be afraid to try the mare which gave such 
trouble to every rider who attempted to put a leg 
over her. Vincent said no, and went up and took 
the bridle while Lord Barfield cautioned him almost 
earnestly not to risk too much. All the grooms 
were standing round, and some of them were gig- 
gling and winking to each other, waiting to see how 
the new-comer would perform. Vincent calmly 
loosened the curb which, he said, was too tight, 
while O'Dowd cried, " Quite right, me . . . misth- 
creant . . . begorra. . . ." Then, when he had 
looked at the neck strap, seen to the pressure of the 
pommel and cantle, and had given the mare a pat, 
Vincent took a lock of her mane, and mounted, and 
caught up the reins as soon as he was settled in the 
saddle. The mare rose on her hind legs again, but 
dropped as quickly, and then began to buck. Vin- 
cent chucked her under the chin, and she reared 
again, but not higher than half a foot. After a few 
words of encouragement she seemed about to start, 
but began suddenly to turn in a circle. Vincent 
cut her across the shoulders, and then she bounded 
obediently forward. It was a large paddock in 
which there were artificial jumps, such as gates and 
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ditches, and there was a stone wall at the far end. 
After he had cantered round the field, Vincent set 
her head at the gates, which she took cleanly one 
by one. " Bedad," cried O'Dowd, " the . . . 
scoundth . . . the boy rides, the boy knows a 
horse, me lord, the robber . . . the young man 
handles me mare! " 

Lord Barfield, indeed, lost no time in praising 
Vincent's admirable horsemanship, and said that a 
young fellow who made such a figure on a danger- 
ous horse ought to be forgiven almost any folly he 
had committed. But still greater surprise was in 
store, because Vincent nothing daunted, and al- 
ready conscious of the powers of the magnificent 
animal under him, put her at a slow canter towards 
the wall, which she cleared at a bound. Lord Bar- 
field cried, " Bravo !" and O'Dowd, frantic with 
delight, cried, "Me blessed darlin' mare! " while 
the stable boys nodded to each other in astonish- 
ment and jealousy. They all waited for Vincent 
to come back, and back he did come, as brilliantly 
as he had gone over, and rode the proud horse in 
among them. When he had dismounted, Lord 
Barfield shook him heartily by the hand, and said 
he was satisfied as to the qualities of his horseman- 
ship, and then introduced him as " Mr. Vincent " 
to O'Dowd. And O'Dowd, who had a warm Irish 
heart, and was too pleased with Vincent for having 
vindicated the mare, forgot his resentment for the 
moment, stretched forth his hand, and burst into 
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applause over such a performance. While Lord 
Barfield was patting the mare, Vincent whispered 
to O'Dowd, " Hold, Patrick, I'll come and see you 
at the ' Plough and Harrow/ " " Ye will, will 
ye ! " said O'Dowd, glaring at him. " Ridin' me 
mares is not payin* me for thim, Mr. Woodbridge. 
Don't shuppose . . ." 

But their conversation was interrupted by Lord 
Barfield, who said that, after what he had just 
seen, he had decided to keep the mare and to pay 
O'Dowd his price for it, and was convinced that his 
other men had only been handling her badly. At 
these words O'Dowd was very pleased, because 
they meant that he would receive a hundred guin- 
eas from his lordship's hand that day. Lord Bar- 
field, clapping Vincent on the back, told him to go 
for his lunch, while he invited O'Dowd to come and 
settle up the business at once. 

Now Vincent was able to count on enough chiv- 
alry and good sense in O'Dowd to make him feel 
sure that the old Irishman would be guilty of no 
sort of indiscretion. And the event proved that he 
was not mistaken. For O'Dowd, believing that 
Vincent was a guest at Grastoke, knew too well 
that Lord Barfield would spurn any gossip about 
him out of the mouth of a horse-dealer. More- 
over, O'Dowd, who had had to wait long for pay- 
ments from many a young blood, had never really 
despaired of Vincent, and his intimidation of him 
was for the most part blarney. Rightly or wrong- 
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ly, he felt convinced that Sir Philip Woodbridge 
would at last make the debt good. Indeed when 
Vincent, instead of taking his tea at Mrs. Prynne's 
that afternoon, went to the "Plough and Harrow," 
he found O'Dowd ready to receive him in a far 
more amiable manner than he had expected. To 
begin with, Lord Barfield's hundred guineas had 
put the old horse-dealer in the best imaginable 
humour, and he was invariably genial in his cups. 
Before Vincent's arrival, indeed, O'Dowd had been 
consuming time and whisky in narrating to an 
audience of village drinkers his mare's wonderful 
exploits in the morning, and had mentioned the 
boy's faultless horsemanship. So that when Vin- 
cent arrived, he was astonished to hear O'Dowd 
shouting that the " conquering hero " was at hand, 
He was too wise not to take immediate advantage 
of the situation, and joined the hilarious Irishman 
in drinks and toasts. O'Dowd set him in the midst, 
and called him the finest cross-country jockey 
in the world. A sudden change came over him, 
however, and he became silent and morose, as if 
some thought were troubling him. He kept look- 
ing at Vincent, and began to say, " Ish 't ye, 
though?" and actually shook his fist. These 
movements, which were utterly unintelligible to 
the others, were well understood by Vincent, who 
thought it was time to leave Mr. O'Dowd to his 
own confused reminiscences. Luckily, too, the 
trap which was to carry the old Irishman to 
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High Whitcomb railway station, was at the door; 
and the driver sent in word that it was time to 
start. O'Dowd insisted, before going, on saying 
something confidential to Vincent, who, being glad 
to humour him and get him off, agreed. Then 
O'Dowd, drawing him forward and reeling against 
him at one and the same time, stooped and said, in 
a boosey whisper, " Thash all very well, shweet 
little jockey, but musht pay! Went down to shee 
your f awther . . . awful schene ! " 

Vincent said yes, yes, and helped to bundle him 
into the dogcart, which was driven off at a furious 
pace. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Vincent's 
debts were not weighing heavily upon him. In- 
deed, they were causing him the greatest anxiety, 
and Mrs. Prynne had occasion more than once to 
wonder why so young a face should wear so down- 
cast a look. He was, in fact, at his wit's end. Had 
it not been for Lord Barfield's kindness he would 
have been literally starving. For the money-lend- 
ers, to whom he could offer no security, had re- 
fused every application he made. Instead of be- 
ing ungrateful, therefore, for a position which was 
certainly the lowest he had ever dreamed himself 
capable of filling, he began to feel very grateful 
indeed. But he wondered whether if Lord Bar- 
field knew all the circumstances the old lord would 
continue to be as good to him. Vincent had writ- 
ten to Foxley, and had told him to forward all his 
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letters in the name of Mr. Vincent Vincent, for he 
was hanged, he said, if he would call himself Wood- 
bridge as long as he was a lackey. A letter came 
from Foxley addressed as Vincent had asked it, but 
containing a Tivid expression of Mr. Fosle/s in- 
dignation and sorrow that his friend had fallen so 
low, and intimating that the writer was now set- 
tled in the pleasantest bachelor's quarters to be 
found in all Piccadilly. How he had managed it 
he did not say. His letter was altogether taken up 
with an account of Miss Popham's furious adieus 
and the sore treatment his luggage had suffered at 
the hands of Stumpf. " But, Vin," continued the 
letter, " what on earth do you mean? What on 
earth will your people think? It's a disgrace to our 
caste. Good Q — " Vincent closed the letter 
smiling, and admitted that Mr. Foxley had certain- 
ly a more nimble knack in managing his affairs. 
There were times, to be sure, when his own resolu- 
tion seemed to wane, and he longed to escape from 
Grastoke. He had to suffer the insolent curiosity 
and the combined jealousy of all the male servants 
about the place, and he never knew which attitude 
he should assume towards them. That he was 
housed apart and took his meals separately, and 
was spared the roughest and dirtiest work, was a 
matter of jeering and malicious comment among 
them. Yet they could not deny that he was evi- 
dently a gentleman, and it seemed to be Lord Bar- 
field's intention to make him later a sort of man- 
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ager of all things horsey at Grastoke. Meantime, 
however, he was to fill a very humble position, and 
his hope that Lord Barfield's satisfaction with his 
horsemanship might lead to promotion was already 
disappointed. When the day came for him to pull 
on the white buckskins and top-boots and sit behind 
the dogcart with arms akimbo, thinking of " the 
many hired servants of my father's," or stand at 
the horse's head while young Lady Dorothy did her 
shopping in High Whitcomb or St. Mary Axe, and 
bring his hand to his cockaded hat when she 
stepped in and out, the situation would have been 
preposterous had it not also been in some sort 
comic. He was at least glad that Mr. Foxley was 
not a spectator of it, because his amusement would 
have been quite unbearable. Indeed, Vincent 
seemed to himself to have stepped into some old 
romance, and to be going through those social meta- 
morphoses dear to the idle brains of minstrels and 
poets. Substitute "palfrey" for horse, and 
change the costumes and make the dogcart some 
old time equipage, or rather convert it into another 
" palfrey," and lo, here is the disguised witless 
knight, and here is his lady, here, in short, is the 
authentic stock-in-trade of the writers of romantic 
rubbish. Far from it, however. It is the mere 
unadorned narrative of the collapse of a modern 
prodigal and spendthrift who found himself sud- 
denly in striped waistcoat and top-boots. No doubt 
he looked superb in his livery. It was the talk of 
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the county for twenty miles round that the Bar- 
fields had discovered a wonderful creature for a 
foot boy. The disdain of him as he sat with arms 
akimbo, or came swinging through High Whit- 
comb using his whip in such a lordly way. Never 
did the Grastoke trap seem so smart as when the 
" new man " drove it up the village street, and sent 
the urchins helter-skelter out of the middle. 

Now Lady Dorothy had too fine a spirit to be 
able to feel pleasure in being attended by a young 
fellow whom she had good reason to believe to be 
every whit a gentleman. And the fact that he was 
concealing his real name, as her father had told 
her, out of respect to his own feelings and, prob- 
ably, to those of his family, only served to increase 
her pity for him. It was the habit of the Bar- 
fields to pass the most charitable and generous 
judgments on almost all human beings they met, 
and to think no evil until evil had been proved. 
And the oftener Dorothy looked at Vincent the 
more she became convinced that if he had com- 
mitted any folly it must have been only out of a 
reckless and gay character, and that he had prob- 
ably been the enemy of none but himself. . Indeed 
Dorothy, if the truth must be told, is beginning to 
look at him much oftener than she ought to do if 
he is only to be considered as a lackey. The dress 
in which he appeared before her helped to increase 
the fascination of his person, and lackey or no, 
he was certainly the handsomest fellow she had 
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seen. But every movement betrayed how awk- 
wardly he was playing a part so far beneath him, 
and she was troubled with the fear that he must 
be pained and humiliated. She had often heard of 
fellows who "went wrong," but it was the first 
time that the effects of the reckless expenditure 
and too rapid living of a young man came so vivid- 
ly before her. She was tempted to beg her father 
not to send the stranger round with the dogcart 
any more, and to plead that he should be allowed 
to appear in clothes less likely to hurt his feelings. 
But gradually — and, ah reader, we are getting 
nearer and nearer the truth! — Dorothy became 
aware that the company of her handsome lackey 
was a very desirable thing. For it was not merely 
that he had to sit behind her with folded arms. 
One day after they were a mile from Grastoke, 
Dorothy, who was driving, stopped the dogcart, 
whereupon Vincent jumped down, and ran to the 
horse's head in the best style of a menial. " Oh," 
said Dorothy, " I'm only tired driving. Come up 
and drive, please." Vincent jumped up and sat be- 
side her, while she blushed as deep as the wild scar- 
let anemone on the roadside, and actually trembled 
as the anemone trembles in the wind. She remained 
silent, and let her eyes fall on his polished boots, 
which were her father's property, and noticed as 
Miss Popham had noticed that his foot was, in- 
deed, wonderfully neat and small. And the way 
he sat, the way he held the reins, his noble profile, 
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at which she stole a glance while pretending to be 
interested in the sea which hove in sight, his well- 
bred hands clothed in pale tightly-fitting gloves, 
every item of her father's splendid livery which 
was upon him, the perpetual knowledge, too, that 
he had no right to be there, and that inside the liv- 
ery a proud heart was perhaps beating — it was all 
somehow new and perplexing. She was waiting 
for him to speak. He had a right to speak, she 
thought. But Vincent, who was quite full of in- 
audible laughter which he could hardly contain, 
kept using his whip as lightly as a feather, and was 
as mute as the lackey born. At length, Dorothy, 
whose words failed her altogether or tumbled dis- 
jointedly out of her sweet lips, asked him if he was 
comfortable in the little cottage, hoped he was 
comfortable, hoped that Mrs. Prynne was looking 
after him, and that . . . and that if ... if he 
wanted anything he would ask it. After she had 
achieved the task she felt as if her breath had left 
her never to return, for Dorothy was not at all at 
her ease. And when Vincent turned his head, 
looked at her straight, thanked her and smiled, the 
poor girl was in such a state of confusion as would 
baffle the analysis of all learned professors. For 
another new emotion had risen up within her, and 
had been caused by the tone and quality of Vin- 
cent's voice. It was an admirable voice, well 
tuned, full, sincere, and manly, and it is probable 
that voice has far more to do with the sudden affec- 
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tion human beings discover for each other than 
learned mountebanks and romantic drivellers sup- 
pose. At least voice has as much to do with 
it as boots, breeches, linen, and lace, I should 
think! Well, Dorothy paused and wondered 
whether she should venture further. She was 
now eager to give him her sympathy, and say, 
as a sweet girl should, how sorry she was that he 
had been so unlucky, and that he was now com- 
pelled to eke out a living by serving those who were 
not much more than his equals. She was afraid, 
however, to tell him all she felt, partly for his sake 
and partly for her own. His misfortune seemed 
to add to his fascination. Her father had told her 
that he was as brave a horseman as he had ever 
seen, and had added, " I believe that lad'll come 
out all right. This is the best thing for him. Bet- 
ter let him eat his crop of wild oats while he's still 
a good bit under thirty." But Dorothy felt angry 
that her father was so harsh, and grieved that the 
wild oats were so plentiful. As a matter of fact, 
however, it was to her father that she owed new 
opportunities for showing sympathy to Vincent, 
because Lord Barfield, determined that his daugh- 
ter should hunt that season, had ordered Vincent to 
give her some jumping lessons. Thus they were 
to be seen riding across the open downs those sweet 
sad autumn mornings. 

The reader, who remembers that Lady Dorothy 
was understood to be engaged to Mr. George 
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"Woodbridge, is doubtless surprised. To begin 
with, however, bad she known that Vincent was 
actually Mr. George's brother her sympathy and 
affection for him would doubtless have been as 
great. But in this she certainly would have 
offended Mr. George, whose hatred for Vincent 
was of that sort which all Pharisees are said to 
conceive against all sinners. George, however, in 
the course of the brief, dazzling weeks during 
which he had become acquainted with Lady Doro- 
thy, had never mentioned, to be sure, that he pos- 
sessed a brother on whom his father's door had 
been at last for ever closed. It was not to be ex- 
pected that a man like George would be found 
discussing such a person's existence. He had not 
seen Vincent for three years, and he had not known 
Lady Dorothy longer than three months. Nature 
had created as much difference in the physical ap- 
pearance of the two brothers as in their characters 
and temperaments. George heavy, gross almost, 
and with features blunt and meaningless, and with 
fair hair of which there was none too much, was, 
indeed, a contrast to the light nervous figure of 
Vincent, with his sharply-cut face, thin lips, and 
abundant dark hair. It may be asked, indeed, why, 
then, had Lady Dorothy lost her heart all on a 
sudden to so unknightly, unhandsome a fellow as 
George. But that is a question which even Lady 
Dorothy would find hard to answer. She was still 
very young, barely twenty, and this had been her 
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first confused, reckless, rather hasty love affair. 
Moreover, as Lord Barfield feared, Lady Barfield 
had had perhaps too much to do with it. No doubt 
it seemed a fair enough match. George Wood- 
bridge was a prospective baronet, and Woodbridge 
was a very good name in the world. There were 
congratulations all round, and especially Sir Philip 
Woodbridge was understood to be well pleased. 
Lord Barfield thought, " No wonder ! " But he 
could not forget that the first time he saw George, 
he said to Lady Barfield that he looked lumpish. 
Whether his letters to Lady Dorothy, subsequent 
to his engagement with her, were at all "lump- 
ish," is not known. It seems they were burned. 
But, at any rate, it is not impossible that Lady 
Dorothy found them rather heavy. George, in 
fact, was positively dull. The only pity was that 
Lady Dorothy found it out a little late. There is 
one item of some importance concerning which, 
however, no one has ever been thoroughly satisfied, 
viz. Had Lady Dorothy already received the en- 
gagement ring? Some say Yes, and then add that 
one day she threw it into the river. Others say 
No, and that the ring was brought and presented 
and rejected at the time when the Woodbridges 
came on their celebrated visit to Grastoke, which 
is yet to be narrated. In any case, weeks before 
she had seen Vincent, and therefore weeks before 
the Woodbridges arrived and created such a tem- 
pest as Grastoke had never witnessed, it is true that 
13 
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Lady Dorothy, all silently, had began to think that 
she had been very foolish to allow Mr. George to 
make love to her at all. And this is a proof that 
lovers should write each other very frequently and 
in all moods, because thereby their characters be- 
come really more visible than is possible in that ar- 
tificial blinding light and heat of personal commun- 
ion. Le style, c'est Vhomme is profoundly true, and 
it was unhappily the fact that Mr. George's style 
— using the word in that wide philosophic sense of 
Bufifon, and not merely to describe the construc- 
tion of the sentences — made Dorothy titter. She 
turned from the letters to the photograph, but alas, 
the period of criticism had set in, and heartless 
Dorothy seemed to discover in Mr. George and his 
letters only pompous obesity or obese pomposity. 
It is probable that such premature episodes are the 
common lot of the youth of both sexes, who make 
each other mutual scape-goats for the sake of ac- 
quiring skill to prosecute the game of love in its 
later and sterner phases. It must be admitted, 
therefore, that Lady Dorothy was actually trifling 
with Mr. George. She was finding him out. And 
indeed it was not long before she began to see that 
the pyrotechnics of her letters burned and ex- 
ploded over him in vain. When, for instance, she 
wrote to him and said that " Love reminded her of 
a spiritual crowbar and picker of locks of the soul," 
he was dull enough to ask in return what she meant. 
And when she said that love must be as deep as 
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religion, and be a kind of hieroglyphics for the 
untrodden and the unseen, a plummet for places so 
deep that fathoms cease to be able to measure 
them, his utterly banal mind betrayed itself by 
asking, Did she mean to be funny? That was 
enough for Dorothy. Mr. George now took his 
rank in the biographical scale no higher than Homo 
Stupidus. She determined that his punishment 
would be slow, long drawn out, and end at last in 
a shock. And she was thankful, indeed, by means 
of those letters to be able to discover how coarse 
were the fibres of the man who had the pretention 
to take care of her soul. She made her resolution 
silently, and allowed no one, not even Lady Bar- 
field, to see that she was only watching, amused, 
this comedy of her capture. 

Then came Vincent. Perhaps she loved him at 
first sight, but what is more important, before a 
few weeks were over she loved him intensely. And 
without doubt, if she had known at once who he 
really was, the ruse and subtlety of her character 
would have been stimulated to a degree of the most 
exquisite activity and delight. It is not likely, for 
instance, that in that case her coming grasp of the 
fortunes of Mr. George would have at all relaxed. 
On the contrary, she would have gone on indus- 
triously preparing for him the part of buffoon in 
the final scene. And it was always matter for re- 
gret to her that, although the final scene did work 
out in the manner most fit to surprise him, she was 
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not conscious from the beginning of being the sole 
creator of it. In other words, if she had known 
that Vincent was George's brother, she would have 
become uncontrollably amused. Meantime, her 
love of adventure and of pluck caused her admira- 
tion of Vincent to grow steadily every day. She 
was watching him in the most trying ordeal 
through which a man of his sort could ever pass, 
and he was passing through bravely enough. 

Vincent certainly never had been in love. But 
it was not necessary for him to ride very often be* 
side Dorothy to begin to know what the amazing 
thing meant. For, indeed, what else were those two 
meantime, all time, to be sure, born for, except to 
trust and understand each other? Is there any 
poet, any minstrel, any deep master of music, who 
shall sufficiently express this buried symphony and 
resonance of our souls! To see Vincent is to love 
him: and to see Dorothy is to love her; and they 
are together, and the downs are wide, wide. Old 
autumn, sober and cool and wise, turning saffron 
and gold for them approves, old priestess, prophet- 
ess of a hundred springs! But Vincent was far 
from happy. His heart was burning. It would be 
futile, mad, he thought, to dare to open his lips 
to her. Not a word had passed between them. 
Only, he kept looking out for her in the grounds, 
and viewed her at a distance. And it was a long 
miserable day if he was not ordered out with the 
dogcart or the riding-horse for her. Lord Bar- 
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field, utterly ignorant of what was passing, took 
him round the estate, showed him the kennels, and 
wearied him by questions about the foxhounds, as, 
for instance, whether this hound's neck was not too 
short or that one's foreleg crooked and too long 
between foot and knee. And then he was ordered 
to take some of them out on the leash. Vincent, in 
desperation, went back to his room, cursing the 
folly that had brought him so low, and deriding 
himself. He stared blankly at his livery. 

" Thou's sweet upo' a lass. Noa? Ho, noa? " 
said Mrs. Prynne. " It's nobbut luw thaat's craaz- 
in'thee!" 



CHAPTEK X 

MB. QUHfTON HABBOTTLB DISAPPEARS 

Me. Habbottle was busy with his plants, pruning 
some and punishing all those which, like unprofit- 
able servants, had been spending an idle year, for 
autumn is the day of judgment In a garden. And 
bo the quick were separated from the dead — the 
bergamot, which had produced poor whorls, was 
rooted up; the holly was pruned; a certain sweet 
violet, which had been dozing throughout the pre- 
cious months like a foolish virgin, while the sun, 
her bridegroom, had been waiting and shining for 
her, was now rudely wakened, nipped, and pinched; 
lilies and narcissi were laid in the ground, in the 
hope of a joyful resurrection; and multitudes of 
leaves, turning ghostly, flitted out of the garden. 
One morning before breakfast, Mr. Harbottle, 
who, like Lord Barfield, was an early riser, stood 
opposite a tall border plant, which had been dis- 
gracing itself throughout the season, for instead of 
being blue its meagre flowers were only bluish, and 
its stalks looked like strings of broken beads. He 
struck it with his stick, beheading six stems at a 

198 
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stroke, and asked the gardener why Campanula 
Pyramidalis had been a failure. 

" That's what we call € chimney plant/ sir," said 
the gardener, digging it out. 

Mr. Harbottle told the man to learn some sci- 
ence, and not talk the vulgar jargon by which hor- 
ticulture was perpetually threatened. He was glad 
to say that he had never planted " chimney pot," 
or any such preposterous thing in his garden. But 
the order of the Campanula, which was the proper 
name, in all its varieties — Persicifolia Maxima, 
Alba, Grandiflora, down to Glomerata, Alliarice- 
folia, Latifolia, and Trachelium Florepleno — had 
always been his delight. 

" Sir," said the gardener respectfully, " beggin' 
your pardon, I'll never learn them names." 

"Did I not give you a book, Joseph?" asked 
Mr. Harbottle. 

" Yes, sir," replied the gardener; " and it's not 
for want of me studyin' them names that I can't 
prenounce 'em, for I sits up at 'em some nights, 
Mr. Harbottle, but I'm blowed if ever I saw such 
like words! " 

" Then, Joseph," said Mr. Harbottle, " I'm sorry 
to hear it. You should learn the system of classifi- 
cation as well as the practice of your science. Lis- 
ten, can't you pronounce — ALLIAKI^EFOLIA? " 

" FAI^-lal— li— folly," said Joseph. 

" ALLIAKLEFOLIA," repeated Mr. Harbot- 
tle patiently. 
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" Farry — arry — folly," said Joseph. 

" Fa — lal — lollipop ! " exclaimed Mr. Harbottle 
walking away, and it was not the first time that 
Joseph's outdoor lesson in botany had thus col- 
lapsed. 

Mr. Harbottle went in to breakfast, and when he 
saw Quinton's place empty he muttered, " Late as 
usual!" He then said good-morning, and kissed 
his wife, who told him to shut down the window 
because, she said, the morning air was cold. 
" Cold I " repeated Mr. Harbottle. " My dear, it is 
not at all cold." 

" It is very cold," said Mrs. Harbottle. " That 
open window gave me a stiff neck yesterday, and a 
pain in the back." 

" Who would say it's cold ! " said Mr. Harbot- 
tle. " It's not even cool. If you had walked round 
the garden with me you would have found that out. 
I'm actually sweating. Look at me." Mrs. Har- 
bottle certainly looked at him, but in such a way 
as made him ask, " What are you looking at, my 
dear?" 

"I'm looking at the most selfish man on the 
face of the earth," said Mrs. Harbottle, beginning 
to weep. 

Mr. Harbottle rose, put down the window, sat 
down again, drank his hot coffee, fanned himself 
with his handkerchief, and stared at the china on 
the table. Then, because the day was so young, 
and he had no desire to quarrel with his wife, he 
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said to her that he was very disappointed with 
Joseph's intelligence. If Mrs. Harbottle had re- 
plied at all she would have probably said that it was 
Mr. Harbottle's own fault, but she remained silent, 
looking hopelessly grieved. Whereupon her hus- 
band asked submissively what was wrong. If he 
had done anything to hurt her feelings, or had not 
shut the window quickly enough, he begged to offer 
a thorough apology. 

" Why did I marry him ! " exclaimed Mrs. Har- 
bottle addressing the walls, and tapping the ground 
vigorously with both feet. 

Mr. Harbottle conscious of having done nothing 
to cause such a strange display of temper, said he 
was determined to have an explanation at once. 
" And if Quinton were here, he/' continued Mr. 
Harbottle, " would " 

"Quinton!" exclaimed Mrs. Harbottle, point- 
ing to the empty seat. " It's Quinton I'm thinking 
of. He has left your house for ever." 

" Quinton has left? " asked Mr. Harbottle, ris- 
ing. "What? when? alone? Or . . . oh, are we 
disgraced at last! " 

Mrs. Harbottle was weeping and beating the 
floor with her feet again. And when her husband 
asked excitedly where Quinton had gone and if 
Mrs. Harbottle had been privy to his escape, he re- 
ceived only a confusion of sobs and mutterings in 
reply. In fact, within the next four hours the only 
definite statement Mrs. Harbottle made was that 
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for everything that had happened Mr. Harbottle 
was to blame. And so far as Quinton's actual dis- 
appearance was concerned there was some truth in 
what she said. For the old gentleman's threat to 
acquaint Sir Philip Woodbridge with what he had 
found out regarding Quinton had suddenly brought 
that young man to his senses, and had made him 
reconsider the path he was going. Mr. Harbottle 
had very vehemently told him that for the sake of 
the honour of his own name, and for the sake of 
the poor girl Anne, he would not hide from his 
neighbour any longer the deplorable discovery he 
had made. Quinton's insolent and unfilial conduct, 
his undisguised contempt for paternal authority, 
and the long provocation which Mr. Harbottle had 
suffered at last hurried him to this decision. And 
he very justly remarked that if Quinton were not 
manly enough to inform Anne of the change in his 
affections, it would devolve upon his father to save 
the poor child from the gross deception which was 
being practised upon her. No Harbottle had ever 
sunk so low. How would it be possible, he asked, 
to meet Sir Philip Woodbridge with the old free- 
dom and yet be conscious of that deplorable in- 
trigue which sooner or later would render their 
families bitterly hostile to each other. No doubt it 
would make Mr. Harbottle blush to have to inform 
the proud baronet that Quinton seemed to be actu- 
ally in love with Miss Elsing. " What an utter 
bungler you are! " thought Quinton. Yet having 
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made the discovery, he said he was bound to com- 
municate it. Why, Anne was to dine at Thorn- 
boughs Thursday week! Mr. Harbottle imagined 
Quinton sitting with wicked effrontery at the same 
table. Moreover, it seemed too late to save the 
situation. Quinton was dogged and defiant, and 
met his father's menaces and commands with con- 
temptuous silence. Soon the truth would be out; 
and Anne would know it, Sir Philip would know it, 
and Mr. Harbottle would feel guilty of having 
known it only too long. For three weeks had 
passed since he had challenged Quinton, and the 
young man had given no satisfaction. Mr. Harbot- 
tle told him, therefore, that he intended to proceed 
to Great Mead, and inform Sir Philip Woodbridge 
of this horrible misconduct. But Quinton, who 
was much cleverer, had suddenly solved the whole 
problem unknown to Mr. Harbottle and in a way 
that was characteristic of him. To begin with, he 
always counted on his mother, and when he told 
her that he was excessively tired of the whole 
Woodbridge business and of the condescension of 
Sir Philip and the insolence of the puppy George, 
she was very pleased. He admitted that he didn't 
love Anne as he used to, and for her sake and his 
own would it not be better to confess the truth at 
once. Mrs. Harbottle agreed, and trembled for the 
rest. The truth was, however, that Quinton had 
been diligently studying his Michelet, Stendthal, 
and Balzac, three great authorities on love and 
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marriage, and that their arguments had persuaded 
him that he was utterly unfit at least for marriage. 
Michelet, with his solemn announcement of its long 
list of duties and denials, and his admission that 
" La vie intime cree des embarras presque inevita- 
bles; " Stendthal, with his cruel insight into these 
great affections, and his profound saying, " Les 
plaisirs de l'amour sont tou jours en proportion de 
la crainte; " finally Balzac's diabolical analysis of 
the whole state — "Une femme qui a ri de son 
mari ne peut plus Paimer " — had intensified the dis- 
trust of such life-long relationship that already 
filled the heart of the sceptical and sardonic youth. 
At any rate, he felt sure that Anne and he would 
grow tired of each other; or, at least, he would 
grow tired of Anne. The life at Thornboughs and 
Great Mead was fit only to inflame his impatience. 
And as for Miss Elsing she was a bagatelle, a thing 
to play with merely. He had found that out. In- 
variably Quinton approached women almost to the 
point of acceptance, and now and again beyond it 
even, but invariably, too, he drew back in time to 
save his independence. The thing that was dearest 
to him was his own freedom. Balzac had said that 
to marry successfully requires genius, but Quinton 
felt he had none of it for the "haute politique 
du mariage." like many a man he responded to 
a woman not so much because he admired her as be- 
cause he was conscious that she admired him. And 
vanity is the foundation of everything. Having 
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thus acquired a tolerable knowledge of his own 
character, Quinton acted wisely although cruelly 
in determining to disentangle himself from these 
local amours. 

" Miss Elsing! How ridiculous my father is I " 
he said to his mother, who agreed that Mr. Harbot- 
tle had often appeared to her in a very ridiculous 
light. "A little flirtation with a major's daugh- 
ter, seeing her home in the dark, being polite to 
her in a railway carriage, that's a colossal intrigue 
fit to set the whole countryside ringing, I sup- 
pose! " 

Mrs. Harbottle embraced her son, and said he 
was her only comfort, her injured, down-trodden 
boy. The blame was, to be sure, entirely Mr. Har- 
bottle's. Quinton then proceeded to explain his 
plans. He was done (at least for the present) with 
the anxieties of love. He would write to Anne and 
ask her to forgive him. " Pugh! my sweet boy," 
said Mrs. Harbottle, embracing him again, " they 
should ask your forgiveness." Quinton said that, 
at any rate, he would write a decent letter to Anne, 
and say that since her father and brother had so 
many objections to him, he would no longer be the 
cause of misery to her. Then he told his mother 
that a longing to go abroad again had come over 
him, and that he wished to start immediately. 
Mrs. Harbottle, although grieved to lose him once 
more, thought the idea good, and told him to get 
off at once before Mr. Harbottle led them into any 
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other mess. " For he's going to Great Mead to- 
morrow," she said. " Quinton, I've borne a great 
deal in silence all for your sake, but I shall say this, 
and Pm sorry to have to say it, your father's a 
blockhead." She then gave him a cheque for £300, 
and in the morning informed Mr. Harbottle, as we 
already know, that he it was who had driven Quin- 
ton out of the house. The truth was that Mrs. 
Harbottle, who seemed to suppose that her entire 
sex had designs on her son, began to picture all 
sorts of adventures for him on the Continent, and 
to wish that she had not given him the advice to go. 
It was only natural, therefore, that she should vent 
all her distress and rage on Mr. Harbottle. But 
after he had wrung the details out of her, Mr. Har- 
bottle was not so unhappy as she had expected. He 
knew well enough that " for ever " meant only a 
month or two. And, indeed, he told his wife tit 
she had to thank him for having been saved from a 
double disgrace. It was better that Quinton should 
give up both Anne and Miss Elsing, than go off 
with Miss Elsing. But Mrs. Harbottle, almost in 
Quinton's own words, told her husband that he was 
a very ridiculous person, and asked him if being 
polite to a major's daughter, seeing her home in 
the dark, being civil on a railway journey must be 
considered as a gigantic intrigue. And in the end 
she actually began to convince Mr. Harbottle that 
he had been the cause of the whole trouble. Her 
tongue wagged all day, and he regretted ever hav- 
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ing asked her a single question, because she now 
drew for him pictures of Quinton famishing in 
European towns, driven to agony and want by an 
unnatural father. " You, you have spoiled every- 
thing and broken off the Woodbridge match, and 
made the dear boy sick of us all! " she exclaimed; 
while Mr. Harbottle rejoined, " My dear wife, 
measure your words. If I have done anything 
wrong, if it is really I who am to blame, I shall 
ask my son's pardon and have him back." Mrs. 
Harbottle shook her head and sneered, and mur- 
mured, " Too late ! " When he proposed to send 
a telegram, and said that Quinton could not by 
that time have left England, Mrs. Harbottle asked 
ironically, who knew the address. Then when she 
began to cast names at him again, Mr. Harbottle 
took refuge in his garden, and meditated scorn- 
fully on his domestic tares and weeds. 

In the afternoon he took a lonely drive, and met 
Sir Philip and Lady Woodbridge in their carriage 
about a mile beyond Great Mead. As the carriage 
passed, Mr. Harbottle lifted his hat, and told his 
man to stop as usual. But neither Sir Philip nor 
Lady Woodbridge returned the salute, and Mr. 
Harbottle heard Sir Philip say to his coachman, 
" Drive on! " Mr. Harbottle sank back in his car- 
riage dejected and mortified, because he had never 
received such a snub. Of course he knew the cause 
of it at once. He told his coachman, who was snig- 
gering on the box, to drive back by another road 
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to Thornboughs; and when lie arrived, he ran to 
his wife, saying, " Do they know, then? " and 
when she asked who knew what, he told her of 
the insult he had just received at the hands of 
Sir Philip Woodbridge. But Mrs. Harbottle only 
remarked, in her usual style, that it was his own 
fault. 

The truth was that two letters had arrived at 
Great Mead and had created consternation that 
morning. One was addressed to Anne, in Quin- 
tan's familiar handwriting, and the other to Miss 
Elsing, also in that handwriting, but distorted be- 
yond recognition. And those two letters, since 
they contained almost the same tragic message, 
produced the same tragic effects. Both had been 
opened with glee, read with heart sinking, and re- 
read with misery and despair. What! he was gone 
away, " he was unable to deceive her longer," " he 
had been foolish," " been trifling," " or rather he 
had been too hasty," " wondered whether the same 
thoughts had not been troubling fcer," " hoped he 
and she would remain good sober friends in spite 
of everything and of everybody." The phraseol- 
ogy was almost the same in each, although in 
Anne's there was some reference to the " ill-dis- 
guised aversion of your father and your brother." 
Those letters arrived about a quarter to eight 
o'clock, and at eight it was Miss Elsing's duty to 
attend Anne Mary, and dress her hair. At first 
she decided to go back to bed and, on the plea of 
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illness, cover her confusion among the blankets. 
But her eagerness to discover whether she alone 
had been betrayed, or whether her mistress and 
rival had likewise been made the victim of the de- 
plorable man, made her hasten to the room earlier 
than usual. So that, dazed and agitated and ready 
for the last shock which would cause her to quit 
Great Mead at once, Miss Elsing knocked at 
Anne's door. For unless they were sisters in suf- 
f ering and betrayal Miss Elsing determined to leave 
for ever this scene of her anxieties and illusions. 
A feeble response to the knock seemed to indicate 
that Anne was, at least, in unusually dull spirits that 
morning; but when Miss Elsing entered the room 
she saw at a glance that the poor child must have 
received a letter full of those same surprises which 
she had found in her own. And, indeed, before 
many moments had passed, Anne was seeking con- 
solation from her lady's-maid, little dreaming that 
the lady's-maid was in as great need. To be sure, 
Anne had recently observed that Quinton seemed 
not to be as loving as he used to be, but she attrib- 
uted this coldness to his just resentment against Sir 
Philip and George. And she was too generous and 
trustful ever to doubt that this strange decision had 
been made for her own sake. As his letter seemed 
to explain, it was merely to save her from domestic 
dispeace that he was content to withdraw. In 
Anne's eyes it was this fact that contained the ker- 
nel of her misery, and she began bitterly to up- 
14 
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braid Sir Philip and George, and to implore Miss 
Elsing for advice. Her eyes were already red with 
weeping, while Miss Elsing made abortive efforts to 
dress her hair. Presently, however, Miss Elsing 
burst into tears, and Anne, thinking that it was in 
sympathy, thanked her very gratefully. And, in- 
deed, Miss Elsing's sympathy began to come in tor- 
rents, and she gave promise of greater excitement 
than even Anne had shown. For she was wringing 
her hands, and saying it was a bad, bitter world, 
and some folks should have their character exposed 
and be imprisoned for breach of promise. She took 
up Anne's comb, and brandished it defiantly, and 
brought it down rather violently on the child's 
head, and began to comb with such ferocity that 
Anne thought all her hair would be torn out. Miss 
Elsing then said that she would never stain her 
cheeks with tears for any man alive. But the 
words were hardly out of her mouth when she fell 
to weeping again, and Anne called her a dear, 
sweet, sympathetic thing. Miss Elsing, however, 
was busily wondering why Providence had ever 
cast her lines in the unpleasant places frequented 
by Mr. Quinton Harbottle, and who the mysterious 
third woman might be, for whom he had forsaken 
Anne and herself. A stranger entering the room 
would have been in doubt, indeed, as to which of 
them suffered and which sympathised, or whether 
a common calamity had not descended on both. 
Anne looked at her maid, whose movements were 
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becoming boisterous and hysterical, and asked her 
not to vex herself any more. And she could not 
forbear praying Miss Elsing to be at least more 
gentle in managing the brush, which she used as if 
it were a broom with which to sweep away Anne's 
hair altogether. At length Anne announced that, 
since she had no intention of appearing at break- 
fast that morning, her hair need not be dressed at 
all. Miss Elsing, thankful to escape, hurried out 
of the room to lock herself in her own, where she 
spent many hours in tearing up Mr. Quinton Har- 
bottle's letters, moaning, weeping, lying down, ris- 
ing up, and then gazing regretfully at the heaped 
morsels lying at the bottom of the waste-paper 
basket. 

Now when Sir Philip Woodbridge heard the 
cause of Anne's absence, he at once went to her 
and congratulated her on her escape from so un- 
promising a husband. " A gloomy, unsociable fel- 
low, whom I never liked." Lady Woodbridge 
chose her language with more care, and tried to 
comfort Anne. But George expressed himself 
thoroughly satisfied with the turn of events, and 
used one wild word after another to express his 
contempt for Mr. Quinton Harbottle. Anne, how- 
ever, was inconsolable and genuinely miserable. 
She told them all to go away since they had com- 
pleted their unkind work, while in the secrecy of her 
own heart she dreamed of winning Quinton back. 
Miss Elsing (whom George had long ceased to sus- 
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pect) was thanked for her apparent sympathy with 
Anne, but was told not to encourage her in any 
foolish revivals of an affection that would now be 
utterly misspent. Anne, however, remained shut 
in her room, beginning letters and never finishing 
them, scrawling Quintan's name, and asking why, 
why he had gone so cruelly and suddenly away. 
Sir Philip tried to rouse her, told her to forget the 
fellow, who was not worth remembering, and as- 
sured her he would live to see her married to a 
better man. 

"Besides, Anne," he continued, " we're all go- 
ing to Grastoke. It'll do you good. Change of 
scene. You'll find Dorothy, I'm sure, just like a 
sister." 

Anne said she would never go to Grastoke, be- 
cause she could not face the Barfields or any one at 
such a time. She wanted to be left alone. 

"Nonsense," said Sir Philip; "Lord Barfield 
has asked us all. You must certainly come. 
There's going to be a big house party to meet 
George. And, who knows, you may meet some one 
worth meeting this time, eh, little girl? " 

But his heavy banter did Anne no good what- 
ever, and, as she said, she found no one to weep 
with her except Miss Elsing. Sir Philip Wood- 
bridge, in short, was far more taken up with 
George's match than with any match for Anne, 
who was as yet too young to be married. And if 
the truth must be told, the baronet was unable at 
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the moment to bear the expense of two weddings. 
If Anne waited, some one better than Quinton 
Harbottle might surely be found f pr her. And the 
mere fact that her brother was about to enter, as 
they all thought, the ancient family of the Barfields 
(whose nomen was Selhurst, let it never be for- 
gotten), seemed to make Anne's own matrimonial 
prospects brighter. George's sudden engagement 
last season had compensated the baronet for many 
of his other worries. He watched with interest 
the arrival o£ his future daughter-in-law's letters, 
but since he knew that George was no great scholar, 
he sometimes trembled for the style of the replies. 
Lately the correspondence had seemed not quite so 
voluminous, to be sure, and George was puizling 
over many a cryptic phrase, such as "Ah, how 
Love lays folly upon his angels! " or " Love never 
inquires into character at first. Takes character 
for granted, more's the pity! " But the unfortu- 
nate George was still snug in his delusion, and in 
every letter gave himself away bit by banal bit. 
Perhaps only his mother had a slight suspicion of 
the man's ridiculous vanity over the fact that Lady 
Dorothy Selhurst had found him worth looking at, 
living for. At any rate, we are all going to Gra- 
stoke! Grastoke is almost one hundred and twenty 
miles away, among the great downs, and on the 
borders of the heath country.- 

"Take your riding things, George," said Sir 
Philip. " It's Lord Barfield's one passion. The 
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way to win his heart is to sit on a horse 
straight." 

George, who had never sat a horse straight, or- 
dered the rather mouldy paraphernalia to be 
packed of course, but hoped they would never be 
required. He was going to Grastoke to make love. 
That was all. 

Sir Philip had his worries. If the truth must be 
told, Sir Philip was proportionately as hard up as 
his lost son Vincent. That is to say, the expenses 
at Great Mead are manifold, and the prospect of 
settling a tolerable income on an elder son gives 
some anxiety. In spite of many brave, disdainful 
utterances about his mad mysterious brother-in- 
law, old Justin Elphick, Sir Philip was gradually 
bringing himself into the mood of peacemaker, 
which seemed to him at that moment a very blessed 
mood indeed. He asked Lady "Woodbridge if she 
did not think it was her duty to look after that 
brother of hers, and get him into an asylum at once. 
But Lady Woodbridge only shook her head exas- 
peratingly, said that her brother would outlive 
them all, and reminded her husband of her previous 
abortive interference. " Depend upon it," she said, 
" the way to make him more vindictive still is to 
go near him. Leave him alone. He will only sus- 
pect your motives. Because a man's a miser, he's 
not mad." So that Sir Philip prepared to set out 
for Grastoke, wondering dubiously how he could 
match his fortune against Lord Barfield's. Besides, 
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lie was again suddenly reminded of Vincent's ex- 
istence, by a letter from Miss Popham, couched in 
fury and ending in flame, and filled with defiant de- 
mands for the payment of her rent. 

" Look at that," he said, tossing it over to Lady 
Woodbridge; " is it not enough to make me sick! " 



CHAPTER XI 

AWKWABD GUESTS AT GRASTOKB 

The opening of the hunting season was always a 
great event in Lord Barfield's life, and there waa 
generally a house party at Grastoke to celebrate it. 
If the old lord had had his own way the party 
would have been invariably composed only of 
hunting men and hunting women, and because such 
people as Lady de Juryn, Mrs. Trotman, Lord Fan- 
shawe, Mr. Dixwell, and Miss Ringwood did not 
hunt they would never have been invited. How- 
ever, Lord Barfield allowed his wife some licence in 
these matters, and Lady de Juryn, for instance, 
made her appearance in September as regularly as 
the blackberries. This year Lord and Lady Pont- 
castle were also expected, Captain Plumleigh, Colo- 
nel Gayner, Mrs* Markham, and the entire family 
of Woodbridge. Lady de Juryn had already ar- 
rived, and had brought as usual her collecting-box 
for the island of Ting-Tang-Fu, for whose inhabit- 
ants she had been working diligently during many 
years. She had expressed astonishment more than 
once to Lord Barfield that the vicar of St. Mary 

21G 
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Axe, the Rev. Miles Cheevers, seemed far more in- 
terested in fox-hunting than in the missionary work 
at Ting-Tang-Fu. 

" Ha, ha," said Lord Barfield, " wish we had a 
few more hunting parsons. Believe me, the man 
that can hunt a fox well can hunt a sinner. Gets 
quickly on the burning scent, eh, and gives a good 
view-halloo for all the rattlesnakes and moral ver- 
min about the parish. That's Cheevers, a good, 
red-faced, hardy parson horseman. I gave him the 
living, so I know. "Wouldn't have a parson here 
who couldn't ride. Why, look, an old woman turns 
sick t'other side of the downs, and Cheevers gets 
into the saddle, and is at her bedside in a flick. 
Have seen him plunging over the downs on a rainy 
night in December. That's Cheevers, not a bad 
whip either, take my word. Fact is, parsons should 
have sound strong bodies as well as sound strong 
souls." 

Lady de Juryn shook her head and went on with 
her sewing. For she was generally accompanied 
by bales of red cotton cloth, which she made into 
garments for the inhabitants of Ting-Tang-Fu. 
Whenever she asked a subscription she said to her 
victim, " I hear they go about absolutely without 
clothes, you know. It's quite shocking! Even a 
small subscription will suffice to send out some- 
thing to make even one of them decent." Lord 
Barfield, however, had astonished her when he 
said, " Well, and what although? Perhaps they 
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don't need 'em. Sometimes think we've too many 
on. These barbarians are quite happy, and I hear 
they think it's immoral to wear clothes." Here 
Lord Barfield shook with laughter, saying, " It's a 
fact, it's a fact. I hear there's a fellow called Wes- 
termarck, or some such name, and he's written a 
book in which he proves it, they tell me, by the 
narratives of your missionaries. They all think it 
indecent to wear clothes." Lady de Juryn, ad- 
justing her spectacles, went on sewing in silence a 
pair of bright red cotton trousers for the King of 
Ting-Tang-Fu. She had, indeed, worked as that 
gentleman's tailor many a time; but, unluckily, 
with poor results! For as soon as he had received 
the identical trousers which she was sewing, he 
used them only as a rope to hang a disobedient 
child, and then converted them into a blood-red 
banner to lead his tribe naked against a rebel chief. 
Old Lord de Juryn, to be sure, had implored his 
wife to leave the scarlet cotton cloth at home when 
she went on a visit. But invariably yards of it, to- 
gether with scissors, needles, thread, and paper 
shapes of every limb and section of the human body 
were given their appointed place in the baggage. 
Lady de Juryn displayed genuine delight in discov- 
ering new subscribers, to whom she poured forth 
the latest news from Ting-Tang-Fu. For a long 
time she was forced to admit, indeed, that it seemed 
impossible to persuade the savage islanders to get 
into their clothes, but the latest advices were more 
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encouraging, since three women and a boy were 
said to have got the length of wearing scarlet 
breeches round their necks. Time and patience 
would no doubt see the entire tribe clothed and in 
its right mind. 

" Ton my word," said Lord de Juryn to Lord 
Barfield, " my wife's a bore, with her everlasting 
Ting-Tangs. Tour guests don't like it. She goes 
at 'em all, and I saw poor Pontcastle to-day wearily 
drawing a guinea out of his pocket after he had 
listened to a narrative of the year's progress in the 
island. For my part, I tell you, I wish it were at 
the bottom of the sea." 

But Lord Barfield assured him that Lady de 
Juryn was now indispensable at the opening of the 
cob-hunting at Grastoke. She had not missed it 
once in five years, and invariably drove with Lady 
Barfield to the Meet. And once, when she looked 
through a field-glass and saw all the men in pink, 
she said that they looked for all the world like the 
inhabitants of Ting-Tang-Fu. 

Lady de Juryn, however, was surprised at the 
change which seemed to have overtaken Dorothy. 
For the sweet girl who used to sew patiently all the 
baby linen for the island was now hardly ever in- 
doors, and never lifted a needle and thread. She 
was riding, riding all day. Lady de Juryn re- 
marked on the fact, and Lady Barfield said it was 
quite true. Dorothy had evidently determined to 
become a great Diana, and was out practising for 
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the hunt every day. " But, then, you know," said 
Lady Barfield, " we've got such a good new groom. 
He's a perfect rider, and my husband thoroughly 
trusts Dorry with him. I hear she's making great 
progress. Her father's quite pleased, and is going 
to make her hunt regularly this season." Lady de 
Juryn, putting the last stitches into the king's 
trousers, shook her head again, and said the young 
generation were too flippant indeed. 

And certainly Dorothy was making rapid prog- 
ress, but it was on the broad well-beaten road of 
love which leads both to happiness and unrest. 
She and her brilliant lackey, to be sure, had ridden 
over every mile of those stupendous downs, and 
were now about to ride rough-shod over many 
other things. For, first of all, there was a certain 
rumour, a talk, a whisper, and gossip that he and 
she were seen very often together. It was riding, 
riding, riding, or driving, driving, driving in each 
other's company day after solemn autumn day. 
There was a mystery about Vincent. He was un- 
derstood to be a young man fallen from high estate, 
but, after all, he was in livery, and the lady who 
was so constantly in his company was Lord Bar- 
field's daughter. Surely it must have been only 
the belief that Dorothy was in love elsewhere, 
which caused Lord Barfield ever to throw her and 
Vincent together. For what man in his senses 
could ever doubt that the only issue between these 
two would be love of the most irrevocable, imper- 
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ishable, unuprootable kind? Poets have sung, and 
painters have painted their raptures, but they 
should have all waited to hear about Vincent and 
Dorothy. It is impossible to write about them with 
patience, or self-control. Those two, in short, dis- 
covered the wells of happiness, which are almost 
intolerably full. They were as young and as fresh 
as the superb, infinite mornings which greeted 
them. Ay, and the superb nights! They rode 
through the colossal starlit nights, and saw the 
moon nursing the sea. They rode in all weathers. 
They heard the wind-psean on those high places of 
the glimmering world, and knew how the thunder 
tottered about the sky. It is in these moments 
when human emotion commingles with the emo- 
tion of nature, is it not, that we tremble as if on the 
verge of great discovery, and seem to begin to de- 
tect man's place in the fugue of things. Well, all 
the light of the immortal morning was theirs, great 
blasts of her light and lucent abundant air. And 
in their young hearts was the vibration of the ever- 
lasting currents of the world. 

Vincent, turning cheerily bold, said to her once, 
as the horses were going back to Grastoke at a 
walking pace round the heights above "Wain-Loads- 
Hill, " Shall we go off? " The question startled 
her, for as yet nothing articulate had passed be- 
tween them, and they had been living through that 
mysterious phase of silent intuition, secret divi- 
nation and communion, which presages the full 
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knowledge of love, when a smile, or a glance, or the 
unuttered word means far more than speech. But 
Vincent's heart was bursting, and he made no prep- 
aration, and gave no warning or preliminary. 
Dorothy blushed a deep red, and turned and looked 
at him sitting slim and straight on her father's 
horse. She could have cried, she did not know 
why. It was almost a terrible moment, dazzling 
and full of vague danger, and charged with multi- 
tudinous meanings. The mood of sympathy for 
him, and admiration for his pluck, had changed 
long ago into the full mood of love. But she had 
said nothing. Her heart was almost breaking with 
excitement, but all that she did was to seek his 
company day by day. She longed, indeed, for some 
assurance and quiescence, some certainty as to 
whither these wild rides were leading her. All that 
she knew was that she loved him with an intensity 
almost too great for herself to endure. He had 
remained so discreet, endeavouring to crush and 
curb his own passion and emotion that, except for 
certain tremblings, when he took her foot and 
helped to Eft her into the saddle she hardly 
guessed the pregnancy of the situation. But night 
and morning her thoughts were upon him. And, 
now, the sudden question made her nearly faint in 
the saddle, and the bridle reins trembled in her 
fingers. 

" Who are you? " she said hardly conscious of 
her own words. 
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" My name's Woodbridge," replied Vincent. 

" Your name is " repeated Dorothy turning 

deadly pale. 

" My father's Sir Philip Woodbridge," replied 
Vincent smiling, " and I'm sorry to say " 

But he stopped, for Dorothy lurched forward 
and almost fell out of the saddle, and he caught 
her only in time. 

" Oh, it's nothing," she said after he had held 
her steady, " I sometimes get giddy. Let us go 
back quickly." 

Vincent abashed, suddenly remembering his po- 
sition and believing he had done wrong, asked her 
forgiveness, and hoped he had not frightened her. 
Then he inwardly cursed himself, and fell a few 
yards behind. Dorothy, agitated and riding with 
difficulty, made straight for Grastoke, and gave up 
the horse to him when she had dismounted at the 
door, and then went and shut herself in her room. 

A letter from George "Woodbridge was lying on 
her table, and contained the joyful news that he 
would have her in his arms within ten days at 
most. But Dorothy never opened it. She locked 
it unopened in a drawer, and sat down, arms fold- 
ed, and gazed for full two hours on the points of 
her little shoes. And the result of those intense 
deliberations was, that no matter what had hap- 
pened, could happen, should happen, she loved Vin- 
cent and not George. Otherwise the ending of this 
history would have been much less diverting than 
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it is. And now although the first shock of surprise 
had not yet spent itself, Dorothy's busy little brain 
began to devise schemes. She was afraid to tell 
Vincent that she had once believed she loved 
his brother and was actually in a state of formal 
betrothal to him. That might ruin Vincent's love 
for her, and drive him away. On the other hand, 
she was determined to let him know that now she 
loved him, and loved only him however low his for- 
tunes had sunk. But ought she to tell her father 
who Vincent was? That was clearly impossible. 
Lord Barfield might do anything erratic, let the 
Woodbridges know too soon, or drive Vincent 
away. Therefore, she was determined to keep all 
the complications within her own control Al- 
though she knew that the moment George set his 
foot in Grastoke, the confusion would be endless 
and unutterable, yet she felt compelled meantime 
to let things drift. Had there been the least physi- 
cal resemblance between the brothers she might 
have been warned of the trap into which she had 
fallen. But physically and morally the one seemed 
the absolute contradiction of the other. She 
laughed at her feeble first love. It was her daily 
and nightly terror in case some accident might 
drive Vincent away from Grastoke. However, she 
thought it was a providential mercy fit to mitigate 
these her predicaments that her bedroom window 
looked in the direction of the cottage. She was 
actually able to see him as he went down the path- 
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way to the stables. She now guessed how George 
must hate such a character as Vincent. It was 
proof of his cowardice and pharisaism that he had 
never told her he had a brother at all. Could she 
but recall those foolish weeks in which she had 
given the fatal promise ! In fact, during those first 
few days of her knowledge of the real dilemma in 
which she found herself, Dorothy was unable to 
think clearly or dispassionately at all. The shock 
always came back. No doubt her love for comedy 
and a droll event, her love of romantic adventure 
and bold unexpected developments of human char- 
acter and destiny, and her ridicule of slow and 
conventional plots and plans caused her now and 
again to laugh maliciously over the secret which 
she alone possessed. For there is this to be re- 
membered, that even though she had never known 
Vincent she would have said good-bye to George. 
And she had long ago decided to give him the 
trouble of coming to Grastoke only to assure her- 
self that she was not wrong in her doubts about 
the prospects of a marriage with him. But now 
her girlish pleasure in having created her wicked 
little denoument was enlivened by the reality of 
her affection for Vincent. To see him walk down 
the pathway dressed in white buckskins and top- 
boots, and to know who he was, made her tremble 
and burn with excitement. Moreover, the presence 
of so many guests at Grastoke added to her con- 
fusion. For instance, whenever Lord Barfield at 
15 
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lunch or dinner began to praise Vincent's horse- 
manship Dorothy became intolerably nervous. 
She was able, indeed, to admire her father's good 
taste and generosity which never permitted him to 
inform his guests that Vincent was actually a gen- 
tleman's son whose extravagance had brought him 
so low. That was admirable and kind of him, 
quite like him, she thought. But the mere mention 
of Vincent's name brought the blood to her cheek. 
Moreover, Lady Pontcastle, at whose house Doro- 
thy had met George Woodbridge was perpetually 
congratulating herself and Dorothy on that fact. 

" Counting the days? " she said to Dorothy. 
" Ha, I know you are. Why need you look so de- 
jected? He'll be here quite soon, my dear." 

Dorothy felt tempted to escape with Vincent 
that night. The reader may ask why, if Lady 
Pontcastle knew the Woodbridges, she did not rec- 
ognise Vincent. But let it be remembered that 
Vincent had not seen his family for three years, 
and it was within that time Lady Pontcastle had 
made their acquaintance. As Vincent had already 
remarked, it was lucky for him in his degradation 
that not even the names of the guests whom he had 
driven to Grastoke from High Whitcomb were 
known to him. Plumleigh had not come. Degra- 
dation? Not at all; for in the same breath with 
which he cursed his fortune he blessed it. Had it 
not been for his folly he never would have come to 
Grastoke. 
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Dorothy dared to steal across to Mrs. Prynne, 
and beg her to be kind to him. 

" I guv he," said Mrs. Prynne, " salt poork the 
marnin', and hot pot and plum-heavy at night, 
but he doant eat much neither, and sits lookin' 
at victuals as if he wur mad. And he wun't be 
druv. If it beant luw that's bitin' him Fm a 
windshaken gammer. It's luw, surelye! Fur he 
taakes noways brackfust, though he sets hisself 
down, and then goes suddent fur your la'aship's 
horse and rides with your la'aship, and cooms back 
dog-tired. As purty a lad in's span new boot-legs 
as I've seen not sen furty year when I was a gal, 
but now I'm wrockled like owd winter picks (wrin- 
kled like old black-thorn berries). As feather light 
a lad as needs no jossing block, but josses up like 
the marnin' on the totty land (leaps on his horse as 
lightly as the morning leaps on the high land). 
But it's luw most in ginral I saay what's wassailin' 
in he!" 

" Salt pork! " exclaimed Dorothy, blushing, 
" give him something better than that, and please, 
Goody Prynne, see that he's comfortable. He's — 
he's — a — gentleman, Goody Prynne." 

" Quiddy? " says she. " He wunt be druv. 
Luw maakes un timmersome o' victuals, and he 
doant do naun but goo like a runagate to and agin 
the staables. Bide whist! I hears un! " 

They were in the little low-roofed kitchen, and 
old Prynne, whom Dorothy permitted to sit still, 
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was dozing over the wood fire, deaf to every sound. 
"I hears un!" repeated Mrs. Prynne, and Dorothy 
too heard footsteps on the gravel walk. Presently 
Vincent in his " span new boot-legs," came in, and 
Dorothy, blushing and much discomfited, felt the 
shrewd eyes of Mrs. Prynne upon her. She mur- 
mured a faint " Oh ! " looked awkwardly at Vin- 
cent, and then asked Mrs. Prynne if she had been 
gathering the blackberries. Mrs. Prynne curtsied, 
and said that there had never been such a crop of 
large blackberries, black as agate, and then brought 
a heaped dish from a cupboard. Dorothy ate a 
few, and her lips were black with the juice. Then 
Mrs. Prynne handed them to Vincent, and he ate 
in turn, smiling and thanking Goody Prynne, and 
daring to look at Dorothy, who burst out laughing. 

" Surelye ye be tarrible gigglesome! " exclaimed 
Goody Prynne, who had nursed Dorothy, and in- 
variably spoke to her with the liberty of an old 
nurse. But Dorothy, losing all control, laughed 
heartily again, and Vincent joined, and then after 
Dorothy went away, Mrs. Prynne noticed that Vin- 
cent sauntered out after her. That little episode 
was enough for Mrs. Prynne. She now knew what 
was wrong with Vincent. And never had she felt 
so irritated at Prynne's deafness, since it gave her 
great trouble to communicate the extraordinary 
news to him. 

" Here's a hurley bulloo! " she began, while he 
looked up, and put his hand to his ear. 
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"Here's a hurley bulloo!" shrieked Mrs. 
Prynne. " Laady Dorry luws the groom! " 

"Whaiit?" asked Prynne. 

" Laady Dorry luws the groom! " 

But Prynne shook his head, having heard 
nothing. 

"Thoo'rt deaf like a turmut," said Mrs. 
Prynne, wringing her hands, and running out to 
discover other ears into which to pour the news. 

And that night when Vincent came back again 
" dog-tired," she quizzed and rallied him saying, 
" Some folks has totty notions, surelye! " and gave 
mysterious hints as to the dreadful nature of Lord 
Barfield's temper. " He's tarrible ! He's up-a-top 
of the house for naun and tempesty, odds is he! " 
she exclaimed, and watched carefully the effect of 
her words on Vincent. " An' he'll use the rip-hook 
anywhere in this plaace agin a passel of runagates. 
Ay, I doant knaw why thou's so gansing gay! " she 
continued, astonished at Vincent, who, instead of 
being afraid, smiled and asked what she had got 
into her head that night. But he had caught her 
references to Lord Barfield. Mrs. Prynne, shaking 
her head, warned him again that there would be a 
" hurley bulloo," and " a dish of tongues." " Quid- 
dy? " says she, " I guv my wurd the owd Lord'U be 
so took to. I'd be agwain if I was thee! " Vin- 
cent, thinking she had a " tarrible " tongue, said 
" Good-night, Goody Prynne," and went upstairs 
to bed to call Dorothy in his dreams. 
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He was ordered next day to drive to the station 
to meet a gentleman. He had become so used to 
orders that they had ceased to vex him, especially 
since they were so often the behests of Dorothy in 
disguise. For now he would not have exchanged his 
position for a dukedom without her. They had 
confessed their love fully to each other, and the 
secrecy and danger of it made their hearts beat fast. 
The problem of each day was when and where the 
rendezvous would take place. Vincent was aware 
that if Lord Barfield knew that he actually loved 
Dorothy there would be a terrible uproar at Gra- 
stoke. He would be stripped of his livery, and sent 
running up the country. But if Dorothy and he 
made their escape he had not a penny to pay ex- 
penses. And, on the other hand, Dorothy was 
still trembling, wondering what to do, wondering 
what Vincent would think of her when he got to 
know about George, allowing day after day slip 
towards a catastrophe. The temptation to go off 
with him she withstood on account of a variety of 
reasons. And not the least was that to escape 
without warning her father would be cruel and 
monstrous. The shock would break his heart, and 
she loved the old man. What did he know of Vin- 
cent? But to take her father into her confidence 
would likely be fatal. She doubted whether the 
mere fact that he was a Woodbridge would recon- 
cile him. She felt as if she could have died when he 
put his hand on her head, and said, "Well, puss, the 
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days are getting on. George will soon be here." 
She faced her mother more boldly, but she longed 
for a confidant. She longed to deliver Vincent 
from the intolerable state of servitude. And the 
thought that he was eating coarse food and doing 
things which he was unaccustomed made her mis- 
erable. But it was too dangerous to speak to Lord 
Barfield on his behalf. She had already done 
much. But when she said to her father that Vin- 
cent ought not to be asked to drive people to and 
from the station, for instance, like a common 
coachman the old lord grew angry, and said the 
reckless young fellow was being taught a good 
lesson, which would be the salvation of him. And 
so once more Vincent drove the trap to High 
Whitcomb to meet the latest arrival. 

He had pushed the seat forward in order to 
make room for the visitor's luggage, and was now 
standing at the horse's head when he saw Wardlace 
emerge from the station. Vincent accepted the 
situation at once, and touched his hat, when Ward- 
lace struck by the lackey's smiling face recognised 
him, and exclaimed, " Good Lord, it's not you? " 
And then the bystanders were surprised to see 
Lord Barfield's guest shake hands with the coach- 
man. Vincent, genuinely amused, told Wardlace 
to get up into the trap, and he mounted after him. 
Soon they were driving rapidly towards Grastoke, 
engaged in as rapid a conversation as ever took 
place between two human beings. " You look so 
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magnificent," said Wardlace, "I wish 2" were a 
lackey, that's all." 

"How are onions and pears?" asked Vincent. 
"By Jove, I must thank you for the poems. 
Dashed good. Writing any more? " 

Wardlace, whose amusement and surprise 
would take long to subside, asked him if he didn't 
remember him saying that afternoon in Covent 
Garden that Lady Barfield admired the poems. 
Vincent said he remembered it perfectly well, and 
that since that day at Hummum's he hadn't had a 
decent whisky and soda. 

" But, good Lord, how on earth do you like this 
job? " asked Wardlace. " Does any one know you 
here? I thought you were only joking when you 
said you would try for a place at Grastoke." 

"My dear boy," replied Vincent, "it was no 
joking, I assure you. It was a case of taking it or 
starving." 

Then Vincent asked for news about old Justin 
Elphick. 

" He's an old goat," he said; " I sent him half 
the quid he lent me, and kept it off my first week's 
pay, but he's never replied." 

Wardlace told him not to go so fast. 

" Oh, this pony's up to anything," said Vin- 
cent. 

"I don't mean that," replied Wardlace; "I 
mean don't go so fast about old Justin. He's fear- 
fully ill, you know." 
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Wardlace then told him that Justin was under- 
stood to be at death's door, and added gravely, that 
he believed he was in the hands of two rather dan- 
gerous men. And he created a momentary excite- 
ment in Vincent by saying, " Perhaps you'll not 
be very long in this position. I tell you, Justin is 
believed to be very rich, and you're his godson." 

Vincent shrugged his shoulders, and said he 
didn't believe in that myth. If Justin had been 
rich he wouldn't have allowed his godson go al- 
most starving from his door. "And what a 
door ! " added Vincent. " A pauper's door." 
Wardlace strongly advised him to go to town at 
once, and see his uncle. It was urgent. 

" There's a blackguard, Padworth," said Ward- 
lace, "and a ghastly looking fellow, called Prid- 
eaux, attending him. I tried to see your uncle, 
but he wouldn't allow me to enter. I was thinking 
of you all the time." 

Vincent, pausing, said, " Well, by Jove, he's got 
Thornboughs; of course, he might leave me that! 
That would be £300 a year only, but better than 
this— you're right!" 

They were now nearing Grastoke, and Wardlace 
asked who were the guests? Vincent gave him a 
few of the names he had heard, such as Lady de 
Juryn, and the Pontcastles. But he was more 
eager to give him other news. He seized the op- 
portunity of making use of Wardlace as a messen- 
ger between Dorothy and himself, for now it was 
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becoming more difficult for them to meet. Both 
Lord Pontcastle and Lord de Juryn had brought 
horses, and Vincent had been ordered to look after 
them. And there was so much other work in con- 
nection with the opening of the hunting season 
that the rides with Dorothy had suddenly ceased. 
This was an extraordinary trial to them both. 
And it was only at the utmost hazard that Doro- 
thy ever stole from the house to meet him, for in- 
stance, in the wood behind the cottage. But Yin- 
cent could trust Wardlace. He had liked him since 
that first glance he had got of him at Charnock's. 
He told him hurriedly, therefore, of the wonderful 
romance at Grastoke, and said how he envied him 
the prospect of being able to see his Dorothy every 
day. Wardlace, astonished, listened attentively, 
and promised to carry letters between them. " By 
Jove," said Vincent, digging him in the ribs, " Fm 
jolly glad you've come, by Jove, I am! " Ward- 
lace said he would find his way to the cottage early 
next morning, and take Vincent's letter. " You're 
a good chap — you're a good chap," said Vincent, 
while Wardlace turned and looked at him admir- 
ingly, thinking that he had never seen such a 
happy-go-lucky. They were now within the gates, 
and Vincent said he must change his demeanour, 
touch his hat, &c. " You shall never touch your 
hat to me I " exclaimed Wardlace. But Vincent 
told him not to be a fool. The comedy must be 
played out to the bitter sweet end. And so when 
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they drew up at the door, where Lady Barfield 
was standing to meet Wardlace, Vincent jumped 
down, lifted out the poet's luggage, and, after he 
had deposited it, gravely touched his hat, mounted 
the trap, and drove off. 

Thanks to Scroop who had given him a loan of 
money, Wardlace was able to arrive with a pass- 
able portmanteau, and to make a good enough ap- 
pearance at Grastoke. He was as well dressed as 
any of the other guests, and, indeed, was soon wel- 
comed very heartily among them. No doubt, 
Lord Barfield was a little disappointed when he 
discovered that he had never ridden a horse; but 
he had been prepared for the bad news, and said, 
" Well, sir, you shall not leave Grastoke without 
having had that experience. " He then turned to 
Pontcastle and whispered, " 'Pon my word, the 
man's hair is as short as my own. I thought they 
all wore it to the neck. Rather like him, eh? " 
When Wardlace saw Dorothy he was not sur- 
prised at the unusual excitement which Vincent 
had displayed at the mere mention of her name. 
As Lady Barfield introduced him to one guest 
after another, mentioning that he was a brilliant 
poet, he began, however, to feel a little ill at ease. 
But his shyness soon disappeared, because Lady 
Barfield, with her usual indescribable charm, 
which was founded on the goodness of her heart, 
treated him as if she had known him all his life. It 
was a new emotion to him. Charnock, Scroop, 
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and Lady Barfield — these three had made the 
world seem a delightful place to him. His heart 
overflowed. He gazed at Lady Barfield oftener, 
perhaps, than good manners permitted, but it 
was pardonable. That serene brow, that kind 
mouth, those beautiful tender human eyes almost 
brought the tears to his own. When he asked her 
why she had invited an utter stranger to share her 
hospitality, she said quietly, and with a smile he 
never forgot, that she hoped no poet was ever a 
stranger to her. " This is my daughter," she said; 
" she also admires your poetry." Wardlace bowed 
to Dorothy, who shook hands, little knowing that 
she was shaking hands with an ally. At last he 
found himself sitting beside an old lady, who ap- 
peared to be sewing red cotton cloth. Lady de 
Juryn, in fact, lost no time in informing him of 
the progress of events at Ting-Tang-Fu, and asked 
for a subscription for the shivering inhabitants. 
Wardlace, who seemed gravely interested while 
Lord Barfield and Lord de Juryn were tittering in 
a corner, drew one of Scroop's half-sovereigns out 
of his pocket and handed it to the old lady, who 
seemed tolerably contented with the small gift. It 
was with Lady de Juryn, however, that Wardlace 
unwittingly came near jeopardising the fortunes of 
his friend. For the old lady, lamenting that Doro- 
thy was no longer a Dorcas and seemed now un- 
willing to give her any help, began to ask what 
could be expected of people in love, to be sure? 
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Wardlace remarked that Lord Barfield's daughter 
was very beautiful. 

" Dorothy is pretty," said Lady de Juryn, " and 
thoroughly in love. Tou know she is going to 
marry young Woodbridge." 

Wardlace looked at her inquiringly, and ex- 
claimed unguardedly, " Oh, do you know? " For, 
of course, he was absolutely ignorant that there 
was another Woodbridge in the matter. He 
smiled knowingly, therefore. Lady de Juryn 
laughed outright, and asked why she should not 
know, forsooth. Luckily, Lady Barfield came up, 
and broke the conversation, addressing Wardlace 
and saying, " They're all determined that you 
should write some poetry almost at once! " Ward- 
lace asked to be spared that trouble, since it was 
enough to enjoy all the poetry around him. " Tou 
shall, you shall! " said Lady Barfield, and, indeed, 
she proved later that she was in earnest. For hav- 
ing heard of his desperate straits, she proposed to 
him to let her be his publisher, and said she would 
give him two hundred pounds if he wrote as good 
a book as that one she admired. Wardlace, it need 
hardly be said, jumped at the bargain, and was al- 
ready meditating a dedicatory poem to his bene- 
factress when she said, " But no dedication, you 
know. I will not have it. I will have my name 
on the title-page as publisher, that's all, and pocket 
the profits! " 

" Well," said Lady de Juryn, " it's to be hoped 
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that he'll write some verses about my island- 
ers." 

Wardlace was much commended for the gener- 
osity of his opinions of his contemporaries. He 
said that Mr. Francis Thompson had written some 
wonderful poetry, but that the English public 
seemed hardly to be aware of it. And at Lady 
Barfield's request he repeated a gorgeous passage 
from " Orient Ode," beginning, " Lo, of thy Ma- 
gians." Lady Barfield at once decided to invite 
Francis Thompson to Grastoke. Wardlace men- 
tioned many more names, however, and Lord Bar- 
field, who was in very good humour, said, " Let 
'em all come. Sing my hunt." Asked about 
Meredith and Hardy, Wardlace remarked that he 
was only repeating an obvious truth when he said 
that those were two great names, and that it was an 
honour to be their contemporaries. 

"And now about Henry James," ^sked Mrs. 
Trotman; " what do you think of him? " 

Wardlace said that Mr. Henry James was a re- 
markable intellectual spider, spinning forever 
from within himself, but that his fine silk had a 
poor chance in coarse hands. 

Then he began to praise the great inheritance 
of English Literature, but made, it must be con- 
fessed, some unkind remarks about the so-called 
British Romance, which had become the province 
of sad pastrycooks. It looked as if literature 
were being treated like a pick-me-up or a cocktaiL 
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The deep things in human nature, its dark wells 
of Marah, the remote, unexplored springs of emo- 
tion and conduct were seldom allowed to appear in 
an English book. The average brain had no foun- 
dations, no scope, no delight in immeasurable 
things. A merely literary judgment was the emp- 
tiest thing in the world. But the great critic, like 
the great artist, was always a protagonist and an 
explorer. Bring those two together, and what 
magnificent results. A great poet had defined Art 
as the " rage of knowing, seeing, feeling." And 
so on, and so on. Lord Barfield is growing 
drowsy, Lord Pontcastle mutters, " It all sounds 
like a book," Lady de Juryn is fast asleep, and the 
entire house party is longing to get to bed. 

" Ah, I have been boring you all," said Ward- 
lace, conscious of guilt. 

" Not at all, my dear poet," replied Lady Bar- 
field. " We are all so glad you have come." 

At least Vincent, cursing his lot among the 
stable boys, was glad he had come, and waited for 
him early next morning. For he was to carry a 
letter to Dorothy. Wardlace came at the appoint- 
ed time, and Mrs. Prynne was surprised to see his 
lordship guest wallSg arm in arm towards the 
coppice with his lordship's groom. Vincent asked 
him if he didn't think Dorothy divine. Wardlace 
said yes, but she looked horribly agitated, and then 
asked what they intended to do. Vincent admitted 
that he was in great misery. If Lord Barfield 
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got to know the truth there would be a scene. To 
run away seemed impossible. He had no money. 
And when Wardlace suggested that he should 
write once more to his father, Vincent said it 
would be utterly futile. Then he offered as much 
of Scroop's money as was left, but Vincent shook 
his head. All he could do in the meantime was 
to live through the dangerous, delicious moments, 
and he only asked Wardlace to become their 
postman. " It's certainly a bit of a deadlock," 
said Wardlace. And then he told him that Lady 
de Juryn seemed to know all about it. Vincent 
much perturbed asked how that could be. And 
when he heard of the conversation with Lady de 
Juryn, he said excitedly he would then require to 
see his Dorothy at once, and asked Wardlace to 
lose no time in giving her the letter. It was still 
half-an-hour till breakfast, and Wardlace went 
back and sauntered about the terrace and the lawn. 
He meant to hand the letter to Dorothy after 
breakfast, but since good luck was on the side of 
the conspirators he saw her presently emerge on 
the verandah. He walked quickly towards her, 
and noticed that she was pale. He was able to 
satisfy her inquiries if he had slept well, but he 
knew that she had not slept at all. For her face 
had a drawn and sleepless expression. Wardlace 
brought out Vincent's letter, and handed it to her. 
There was no name on the envelope, and he told 
her she must open it at once. She seemed sur- 
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prised, but when she had opened the letter and had 
seen the signature — for it was the first time she 
had ever seen Vincent's handwriting — a look of as- 
tonishment came over her, such as Wardlace had 
never seen on a human face. He explained hur- 
riedly that he knew Vincent, and said how sur- 
prised he had been to find him at Grastoke. Doro- 
thy's face was now a deep red with blushes because 
she had received an extraordinary surprise. In the 
midst of her embarrassment, however, she thanked 
Wardlace for his kindness, and then smiled rather 
awkwardly. Wardlace swore fidelity, and said he 
was ready to carry back her answer, for he loved 
Vincent and had now good reason to love the name 
of Barfield. Dorothy asked him where he had met 
Vincent, and how long he had known him; and 
Wardlace was amused to see how angry she was 
because her secret was now in other hands. He 
did not know, however, that when he mentioned 
that it was a pity that Sir Philip Woodbridge's son 
was having such ill-luck, he was stating only half 
her dilemma. Dorothy bit her lips, and looked 
more confused than she had ever looked. Then 
she asked him to wait while she ran into the library 
and wrote a note, which Wardlace promised to 
take to Vincent at once. When he returned he 
was not surprised to find that Lady Dorothy did 
not appear at breakfast that morning. 

There was, however, another little surprise 

awaiting Wardlace at breakfast. While each one 
16 
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was busy reading correspondence, Lady Barfield 
cried out, "Oh, my long lost brooch at lastl" 
For she had received a communication from Scot- 
land Yard informing her that it was believed her 
brooch had been discovered on the person of a 
French flower-girl named Jeanne Rignolle, who to- 
gether with an accomplice of the name of William 
Padworth had been taken into custody. When 
Wardlace heard the familiar names he started up 
with his face red, exclaiming " I know that girl! " 
A look of bewilderment swept round the entire 
company, and presently Wardlace's excitement be- 
came matter for amused comment. Old Lady de 
Juryn looked at him in pained surprise, while the 
Pontcastles began to laugh. Lady Barfield asked 
how he knew her, and then he explained every- 
thing, saying he believed Jeanne was innocent. 
Col. Gayner winked to Mr. Dixwell, a short old 
gentleman who kept looking over his spectacles at 
the excited poet; and Miss Ringwood whispered 
to Mrs. Trotman, " The naive effrontery of the 
man! As if we could be interested in a Co vent 
Garden affaire!" But when Wardlace said that 
he had actually fingered the brooch one morning in 
Covent Garden, Lady de Juryn began to mutter 
and rise from the table. The whole story, how- 
ever, was soon told to the eager table, and Ward- 
lace said he was glad Padworth had at last been 
caught. " Then you shall have to be a witness," 
said Lady Barfield. "How extraordinary! I 
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would not have lost that brooch for a great deal, 
for my grandmother gave me it. I remember the 
day it was stolen. It must have been picked off as 
I was in the crowd at the Lyceum." 

Wardlace said he would be glad to be a witness, 
but he was sure it was not Jeanne who had picked 
it off. 

" Who then? " asked Miss Eingwood. 

Wardlace said it was very likely Padworth. 

He then described the brooch in such detail 
that Lady Barfield had no doubt it was hers, and 
Miss Eingwood no doubt that Wardlace was a 
rake. Then the poet began to tell them about 
Charnock's lodgings, and soon found himself de- 
scribing Justin Elphick. When he said innocent- 
ly that Justin was Lady Woodbridge's brother, 
Lord Barfield started, saying "What!" and the 
entire table pricked up its ears again. Wardlace, 
knowing nothing about George, wondered if the 
old lord's excitement had anything to do with Vin- 
cent. But that was impossible surely, because 
Vincent was not known at Grastoke as a Wood- 
bridge at all. Then when he remembered Lady de 
Juryn his sense of confusion increased, and he be- 
gan to talk more carefully in case he might endan- 
ger Vincent. Lord Barfield seemed hardly pleased 
at such a revelation before his guests, saying, 
" Tra, la, la! funny we never heard about this! " 
and looking at his wife. " An old miser, you say? 
Money then; hem, hem! Where's Dorry?" 
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Wardlaee wondered what was coming next. 

" Where's Dorry ? " repeated Lord Barfield. 
" We'll have to tell her this little tale. We didn't 
think you would be as full as a news-bag, Mr. 
Wardlaee. A miser, you say. Ha, ha! Is the 
thing possible? Lady Woodbridge has actually 
a brother living like a pauper, has she? And how 
do you know he has money? " 

Wardlaee cursing himself for having mentioned 
Justin's name at all began to talk vaguely about 
the rumours in the district, and then rather neat- 
ly passed off from these matters to a description 
of life in Covent Garden. But Lord Barfield 
always harked back to the miser, and rose from 
the table crying, " Where's Dorry? Has she had 
no breakfast this morning? " and went in search 
of her. Wardlaee, conscious that his first move- 
ments in diplomacy had been awkward indeed, was 
almost thankful to submit for the rest of the day 
to be cross-examined by Lady de Juryn and Miss 
Bingwood on his relations with London flower- 
women. 

Lord Barfield found his daughter in an inex- 
plicable mood in her own room that morning. 
When he told her what Wardlaee had been saying 
about a certain brother belonging to Lady Wood- 
bridge, she seemed to take little interest in the 
affair. But when Lord Barfield said, "Didn't 
know they had a skeleton in their cupboard," 
Dorothy remarked quietly that perhaps there 
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might be two. " I'd rather not have heard about 
it before all those people. He's a clumsy beggar, 
that poet. By the way, your mother's brooch has 
been found. He knows the woman that stole it. 
Extraordinary guests we are having nowadays." 
Dorothy, however, showed little interest, and her 
father looking at her, asked abruptly, "What's 
up? " The truth was that he had been watching 
her for some time, and had noticed that she was 
absenting herself more and more from the com- 
pany of the entire house party. Lady Barfield had 
noticed the same thing, and was almost afraid to 
say what she was thinking about it. The sugges- 
tion that she was " moody " because her rides had 
been suddenly stopped brought on a new and 
startling train of thought. Lady Barfield trem- 
bled. She noticed things that were invisible to her 
husband; the indifference with which George's let- 
ters were received, for instance, and the paucity of 
the correspondence nowadays, Dorothy's perpet- 
ual absence, her apparent embarrassment at the 
mention of the new groom's name, and her con- 
temptuous silence at the mention of the name of 
George Woodbridge. And then when it suddenly 
flashed on Lady Barfield that the new groom, of 
whom she had seen next to nothing, was, or once 
was a gentleman, the fact that Dorothy had been 
with him day after day began to appear in a terri- 
ble light. But she was too prudent to acquaint her 
husband with all that was troubling her, for she 
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knew the frightful scene there would be if even the 
least of her suspicions were discovered to have a 
foundation. The fact that the house was full of 
guests, and of guests who in secret would be infi- 
nitely amused by a sudden scandal in their midst, 
began to make Lady Barfield actually miserable. 
Every time she heard her husband praising Vin- 
cent, and saying that he was a gentlemanly hand- 
some fellow with a great deal of pluck, and that he 
would be a great gain to Grastoke, she felt tempted 
to tell him not to be so sure. She said, however, 
that it was a remarkable thing he was remain- 
ing satisfied without making inquiries about the 
stranger, and attempting to discover his real name. 
But Lord Barfield rounded upon her, and asked 
where was her charity? He said he actually re- 
spected the young fellow for attempting to conceal 
his identity, and if he had had a son who had gone 
to the devil, he would at least have expected him to 
do the same. " That's just why I like him. He 
respects his blood. He'll pick up his name again. 
I bet you he'll go home to his father sooner than 
we want. I expect him to tell me every day that 
he's going, and to whisper his name into my ear. 
He said he would. But I'll not tell any one. I 
promised that to the boy," said Lord Barfield. 
"You and Dorothy need never ask. A chap 
like that is to be respected. And I only wish all 
the harum-scarums had as good a chance of pulling 
themselves together. Ha, ha! I believe in htqnan 
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nature. I believe in its huge powers of recupera- 
tion. Once a man's down, hands off! Give him 
every chance to get on his legs again. It's like a 
horse struggling on the ground with shafts and 
harness." Many a time he had turned to Dorothy 
and asked her if she didn't agree. And she said 
yes, of course! Lady Barfield said nothing, but 
only hoped that she was the victim of her own 
imagination. Yet when the storm did burst, she 
was not wholly taken by surprise. 

" What's up? " asked Lord Barfield, and he was 
certainly amazed when Dorothy, with her eyes 
searching the ground, said she didn't wish the 
"Woodbridges to come. A fit of depression had 
seized her, and her little vixen brain was now not 
quite sure of itself. The bold scheme to carry Vin- 
cent triumphantly through his disguise, and then 
present him to his astonished family, who were not 
worthy of him, as she sincerely believed, and to 
Lord Barfield, who, she hoped, would be first to 
applaud, seemed suddenly in danger that morning. 
She now thought of all the hazards. 

"Look at me — look at me, Dorothy!" ex- 
claimed Lord Barfield violently, for when his tem- 
per broke, it generally broke altogether beyond his 
control. 

" Well, father? " she said, with the haughtiness 
which he knew came from their race. 

" Do you mean to say — wh — wh — what do you 
mean? " he cried. " You don't want your future 
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husband to come here. What is it? What's hap- 
pened? " 

"No, Fm not prepared for him," said Doro- 
thy, quietly. "I want time to think about 
things." 

" And you're going to make yourself and me and 
your mother ridiculous before all these people who 
have been invited to meet the Woodbridges, are 
you — the Pontcastles, the — the — the — good gra- 
cious, girl, say what you mean." 

" What have they to do with it, father? " she 
asked, fingering the embroidery on her sleeve, and 
looking at him with full, indignant eyes. 

"What have you done? Have you written? 
Have you " 

" No," she interrupted, " I have thought it best 
to let you know first." 

" You thought it l best/ did you? " he repeated 
in horrible tones of mockery, which she had never 
heard from him. " You're mad. I dare you to 
write or telegraph! These people are my guests. 
Make what you like of your love match, but these 
people are my guests, and they shall come. They 
shall drive up to the door to-morrow, do you 
hear?" 

"All right, father," said Dorothy; "it'll be 
your own fault if they get a surprise." 

" Surprise? What do you mean? Will you 
dare insult my guests, your own guests, people of 
your own choosing? What on earth do yon 
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mean? " cried Lord Barfield, growing red in the 
face. 

But Dorothy, whose character had actually 
something malin in it, had now made her choice, 
and felt that her mood had changed. Her father 
would have his will, and it would be delightful to 
be a spectator of the result. All that she had 
needed, in fact, to restore her confidence in herself 
was the sense of opposition. Her father had sup- 
plied the need, and had let her see that the issue 
of the whole affair would be far from tragic. She 
repeated her compliance, therefore, while he stood 
gaping for explanations, which were never given. 
He left her, and closed the door with great violence, 
and then went to his wife. When Lady Barfield 
heard the news, she became pale and agitated. Her 
suspicions had been only too well justified, and the 
time had come to make the old lord share them. 
She trembled, for she hardly knew what form his 
passion would take. When she mentioned the 
name of Vincent as "that man" Lord Barfield 
was almost stunned. The truth fell with the sud- 
denness of a shock upon him, and, although he 
called " What ? what ? " he recognised it at once. 
The old man turned pale, and cried, " My God! 
Is it possible? Dorothy, Dorothy! " But he 
pulled himself together in an instant, and with an 
oath fled from the room, while Lady Barfield cried, 
"Alfred, what are you going to do? % We know 
nothing yet. I only surmise. Take care! " Lord 
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Barfield, however, ran along the passages, and al- 
most knocked old Lord de Juryn down the stairs in 
his furious hurry. u I heg your pardon — I hcg 
your pardon/' he cried, running through the cen- 
tral hall and the winter garden, and then barehead- 
ed down the pathway to the cottage. But Doro- 
thy was before him. In the letter which Ward- 
lace had given her, Vincent had implored her to 
make an effort to see him that day, " in the little 
wood behind the cottage." For two days had 
passed, and he had been without as much as a sight 
of her. He had kissed her only three times, and 
he was all on fire, frantic without her. In the re- 
ply, which Wardlace had carried back, Dorothy 
had promised to be " in the wood at two o'clock" 
That was the hour he was free, and she could easily 
slip from the house after lunch. But as soon as 
she had witnessed her father's rage, she thought 
danger might be brewing, and he had hardly left 
her before she was making her way, by the serv- 
ants' staircase, out into the court and down the 
path. She was deaf to Mrs. Prynne's " Good 
marnin'," and asked recklessly if Mr. Vincent was 
in the house. Indeed, he was that instant whis- 
tling in the room above, and, while Mrs. Prynne 
stood astonished with open mouth, Dorothy called 
him down. Vincent, who was dressed in tight 
leather breeches and riding boots, came down three 
steps at a time, and Dorothy went with him into 
the little parlour, and shut the door. She told 
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him hurriedly that danger was brewing, and had 
just time to make him promise never even at the 
utmost provocation to unfold his name, when they 
heard voiced outside. Mrs. Prynne was saying, 
"Here's the hurley bulloo!" for she saw Lord 
Barfield coming hastily toward the open door of 
the cottage. Presently Dorothy heard her father's 
raging voice. " Where is he? Where? " and the 
door was burst open. When he saw his daughter 
the old man staggered back, but instantly recov- 
ering himself, and raising his hand in a sudden hor- 
rible gesture was about to strike Vincent, when 
Dorothy, drawing herself up to her full height, 
put herself between them. 

" Father, how dare you? " she said in a voice 
shattered by emotion. 

" How dare I! O Dorothy! " he cried in rage 
and grief, and lunged forward towards Vincent 
again. 

" Scoundrel, strip yourself of my livery! " ex- 
claimed Lord Barfield, shaking off Dorothy. 

" Sir," said Vincent with great self-control, " I 
am ready to give an honourable account of my- 
self." 

" Father, I shall go off with him to-night, if you 
touch a hair of his head! " said Dorothy. 

The old man, whose love for Dorothy was of 
the nature of an overwhelming affection, when he 
heard these words looked at her with tears mount- 
ing suddenly in his eyes, held up his hands, and 
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then sank on a chair in a spasm of grief and sur- 
prise. 

Luck, indeed, was still altogether on the side of 
the conspirators, and Dorothy piloted her savage 
little scheme with the skill of a female Medici. 
Lord Barfield was actually ill. He sank helpless 
as if threatened by syncope, and became deathly 
white. Mrs. Prynne shrieked, and ran for some 
of the serving men, who carried him back to the 
house and laid him on his bed. He kept asking 
feebly if she had gone, while she sat beside him, 
and assured him she would never, never go away, 
far less break his heart. 

" Ah, Dorry, I thought I had lost you! " he ex- 
claimed, while she kissed him into trusting her 
again. " No, no, you won't go away. Tou will 
be guided; you will see the horrible mistake. 
Dorry, Dorry, you'll have mercy on my grey 
hairs! " 

Then he called on Lady Barfield "to put the 
man away, give him his wages, and put the low 
scoundrel away." But Dorothy, keeping her head, 
although her mother began to upbraid her, said 
quietly that if " the man " were put away, the con- 
sequences would be much worse, and the possibil- 
ity of scandal simply enormous. The house party 
became aware that there had been a domestic scuf- 
fle, and all eyes were turned on Dorothy. Ward- 
lace looked on with the agitation of one who was 
mixed up in the intrigue. Only Dorothy knew 
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that the end was far from tragic. Lady de Juryn, 
Lady Pontcastle, Miss Ringwood, and even the 
men began to ask if the Woodbridges were coming 
at all. 

"They are coming to-morrow," said Dorothy, 
" and I have promised papa that, if he is good, we 
shall allow him to get up to meet them." 

Lady Barfield, walking as if in an ugly dream, 
surrendered the entire management of things into 
the hands of Dorothy, whose exact character ap- 
peared to become for the first time visible. For 
Lord Barfield, terribly afraid of the word elope- 
ment, warned his wife to leave everything alone. 
Although his hate was burning against Vincent, 
he felt sure Dorothy would come to her right mind 
as soon as the Woodbridges arrived. Wardlace 
brought a note from Vincent to Dorothy in which 
the dejected culprit, suffering from the impreca- 
tions of Mrs. Prynne, took his " awful farewell." 
But Dorothy promptly sent one back informing 
him that he was to remain at the post of duty, that 
her love had never been prof ounder, that she was 
at the helm, and that he was to wait in patience, 
nay, that next day he was to drive the coach to 
High Whitcomb to meet some new arrivals. 

" Tho'ort a nicetish bit of hoomanity! " said 
Mrs. Prynne. " Whaat ! Staayin' on ! " 

For Vincent found his bedroom in upheaval 
and no bed made down that night, and when he 
asked for supper Mrs. Prynne stared vacantly. 
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" Thaat's what cooms when runagates is taaken 
for charity/' continued Mrs. Prynne, attending 
him in no good humour, and astonished that he had 
not been sent to gaol. 

Next day, however, Vincent, feeling cowed like 
a dog, and wondering how much his life was worth 
now, and whether he could look Lord Barfield in 
the face again, and whether he should not put an 
end to his existence, dressed himself in the Gra- 
stoke livery once more and drove the visitors' 
coach, as it was called, to High Whitcomb station. 
And there he received one last shock of astonish- 
ment and disgust, mitigated, nevertheless, by some 
comedy. For as he turned to raise the whip to his 
hat in deference to his lordship's new guests, he 
almost let reins and whip drop out of his hands 
when he saw first his father, then his mother, then 
George — who was surprised that at least Dorothy 
had not come to meet him — then a footman, and 
last of all, a waiting-woman who was none other 
than Miss Elsing. Another lackey had accompa- 
nied Vincent, and was about to open the door of 
the wagonette for Lady "Woodbridge when Sir 
Philip, noticing Vincent, said hurriedly to his wife, 
"My God, Henrietta, look! " George and Lady 
Woodbridge looked and recognised Vincent in 
livery with a feeling resembling terror far more 
than any other sensation. He had turned his head 
away, however, and sat rigid with a smile playing 
about his face. 
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" Shall we go ! " exclaimed Lady Woodbridge. 
" Is this from Grastoke? " 

" Yes, madam, if you please," replied Vincent's 
fellow-servant, still holding the door open. 

"My God, is this an infernal joke or what! " 
asked Sir Philip, turning to George, who was livid. 
Miss Elsing, who had never seen Vincent, won- 
dered why there was so much delay in getting in. 
Vincent, never turning round, waited for the sig- 
nal to start, and an acute observer would have no- 
ticed that his back and shoulders were moving as if 
he were having a struggle to suppress laughter. 

" You say this is Lord Barfield's coach, is it? " 
demanded Sir Philip, looking round to see if there 
were no other. 

But there was nothing but a one-horse trap. 

" Yes, sir, if you please," answered the foot- 
man, astonished at having been asked the ques- 
tion twice. 

" We can't stand here! " whispered George. 

Sir Philip looked round awkwardly, and spoke 
about the luggage, whereupon Lord Barfield's man 
said it would be brought in another carriage. An- 
ger and pride almost made Sir Philip order Vin- 
cent down for a horse-whipping, and as for Lady 
Woodbridge she was thankful she had a veil. 
Georges vindictiveness found expression in his 
conviction that Vincent had done the thing will- 
ingly to spite and ruin him in the eyes of Dorothy. 
What hideous comedy was awaiting them all at 
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Grastoke it was impossible to say. Sir Philip me- 
chanically assisted his wife into the carriage, and 
muttered, as he followed her, " Damn the villain! " 
George got in, Miss Elsing and Sir Philip's man 
mounted to the seat behind the box, and finally 
Lord Barfield's man jumped up beside Vincent, 
who drove off at a rapid pace. 



CHAPTER Xn 

DREADFUL PLIGHT OF DB. PRIDEAUX 

It was early in September, but the heat was still 
appalling in London, and in Covent Garden the 
interminable fury of the summer was blazing as it 
had blazed since June. Demoralising devilry of 
the heat! Walnuts were arriving in bags and 
grapes in boxes and barrels, and the grape carriers, 
who tumbled out and re-arranged thousands of 
clusters, and used the bellows to blow off the saw- 
dust and minced cork, turned them often to blow 
a whiff of air on their own faces. And when will 
autumn come, scattering coolness, bringing cool 
balm; Old Autumn, the distilled wisdom of the 
year! 

Not certainly the ghastliest of all the ghastly 
faces to be seen about the stifling market was 
Prideaux's, as he came furtively up from York 
Street to Charnock's, or went trembling down Bow 
Street. And when he saw the warrants posted on 
the service boards, with the photographs of the 
missing criminals and delinquents, and the offer of 
a reward for discovery, he felt the sweat stand 
17 267 
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heavier on Ids face. He if numbered Paunoiias 
remark that the great disadvantage of die district 
was that it was too near Bow Street, and now be 
began to share the same fear. As we might Iutc 
judged from what Lady BarfieH said, strange 
events must certainly have been taking place near 
Covert Garden since last we were there; and in- 
deed the fact that Jeanne and Padworth are bow 
actually in prison (where Prideaux wiQ soon fol- 
low them), ought to prepare ns for the worst news. 
Whether or not Padworth in any case would have 
broken into the treasure chest, and perhaps hare 
murdered Justin, need not concern ns now. But 
Prideaux, working with sleepless energy, for the 
sake of Ethel, became actually ferocious in the 
hopeless contest. " Oh," he said, " when they get 
to know this they will give me a free pardon! I 
have not spent one penny of the money for my 
own benefit. God knows it is true! " And yet he 
had spent almost all the money he had taken from 
Justin. He had bought a new bed for Ethel, fitted 
with fine noiseless springs, and countless little lux- 
uries, perfumes, and soft pillows, and flowers, and 
delicate meats, and cocaine, which is a most ex- 
pensive drug, and an electric apparatus, by means 
of which he applied alternately currents of low 
power to soothe her, and of a high terrible power 
wherewith to burn out the demon disease. She 
asked him feebly why he was ruining himself on 
her account, but Prideaux hid from her the secret 
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of his sudden wealth. Nay, turning almost mani- 
acal at the thought of losing her for ever, he as- 
tonished the landlord by actually offering to intro- 
duce electric light. For he had need of an electric 
lamp in combination with his Zeiss microscope for 
the purpose of examining the sections of tissue he 
had cut from her body and from poor old Justin's. 
The landlord readily acquiesced, wondering at the 
doctor's sudden riches. Behold, therefore, electric 
light installed in the mean lodgings, and Prideaux 
bending night after night over the intense rays as 
they shoot through lens upon perfect lens. The 
Strand roared like a sea, but he was deaf to it. 
His face had almost the concentration of a mad- 
man's, as with his door wide open he listened for 
sounds from Ethel's room. But indeed all this 
perfect apparatus only increased his horror, for by 
its means he discovered — what he had long dreaded 
— that the beloved woman was on the threshold of 
the last dreadful stage. That is to say, scirrhus 
had become encephaloid, and the bone-marrow was 
infected. All he could do now was to palliate and 
retard the progress towards dissolution. He had 
long hesitated to administer opium, on account of 
the shrivelling effects it would have upon her 
breast, but on the other hand he had trembled to 
cut deeply with the knife upon it. For he knew 
that those violent operations are useless, or rather 
they are dangerous in cases of advanced disease, 
and if he resorted to them in her case it would 
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mean that she would tumble dead out of his arms. 
Surgical treatment, for reasons scientific as well as 
sentimental, was now therefore out of the ques- 
tion. She was lost. When she asked the truth 
he told her a fond lie, but with tears which be- 
trayed it. And so three times a day she got a 
quarter of a grain of morphia, together with half 
a grain of cocaine. The burning and gnawing 
ceased. She was tranquil, and Prideaux was able 
to watch the disease cutting its inevitable, desolate 
pathway through her body. 

The origin of cancer or of any disease is worth 
far more philosophical inquiry than has been spent 
upon it. The primary cause of probably every 
organic degeneration is, indeed, a fact of the most 
profound moral significance. Invariably disease 
begins in the attempt of one isolated cell to set 
itself up independently of the rest, with the result 
that all its neighbours become its prey. The be- 
nign feudalism of health in which all the members 
obey a central control, disappears in disease. It 
is, in short, in the infernal egoism of cellular life 
that all organic disease springs. In fact, there is 
an absolute and accurate parallelism between an- 
archism in the social community and in the physi- 
cal organism. And mark that cancer invariably 
begins and ends in the most hideous aping and 
mimicking of the structures of those parts in 
which it takes its rise. For instance, the diseased 
tissue of the breast mimics the globular or acinar 
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formation, the diseased tissue of the fibres creates 
new distorted fibres, and epithelial cancer is a 
miserable plagiarism of healthy epithelium. Hide- 
ous paradox and diabolical ingemtfty of uncon- 
scious things! 

" Ethel! Ethel! " exclaimed Prideaux, unable to 
do anything except call her name. 

" You have been so kind," she replied. " Oh, 
you have ruined yourself for me! " And he knew 
that was true, but not altogether in the sense in 
which she meant it. He asked her if he could do 
anything more for her, and she said, " Only stay 
beside me! " 

But even that was not always possible. Prid- 
eaux had not deserted Justin. On the contrary, 
Justin was perpetually in his thoughts. He went 
twice daily to see him, and had persuaded Mrs. 
Charnock to allow her little serving-maid, whose 
name I have forgotten, to wait on the old mori- 
bund. For Mrs. Charnock, still indignant, refused 
to put a foot in his room. Justin was by no means 
hors de combat. Now and again he actually 
showed signs of vigour. It was characteristic of 
him, for instance, that he had refused to take any 
more anaesthetics, and had said he would rather 
bear the pain, and be fully conscious. Prideaux ac- 
ceded, and used the circumstance against Pad- 
worth, who was urging him to render the old man 
unconscious again. And the fact that recently 
Justin had asked Prideaux to lock the door at 
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night and take the key, and come back in the 
morning, helped to diminish Prideaux's anxiety as 
to Padworth's movements. There was one de- 
mand, however, with which Prideaux was unable 
to comply. Justin kept asking him to make in- 
quiries about his godson and to bring him to his 
bedside at once. Now Prideaux had certainly no 
grudge against Vincent, whom he had never seen; 
and, moreover, he meant to perform his sacred 
promise to deliver to the proper authorities the 
piece of paper which legally constituted Justin's 
last testament. But, under the circumstances, 
Prideaux was afraid to meet the heir, in case the 
fact might be discovered that Justin's treasure had 
already been rifled. Therefore, he shook his head 
from day to day when Justin, still furiously alive, 
demanded if there was no news of his godson. 

"Doctor," said the old man, "make me well! 
Let me live! Why can't I move? Help me to 
move across the room. I shall be thankful even 
for that!" 

For, indeed, the old desire to examine his strong 
box had seized him again, and he had been en- 
deavouring to get out of bed. Prideaux, terrified, 
told him to lie still, and was almost thankful that 
paralysis of the legs had set in, so that Justin 
was able to move only the upper part of his 
body. 

There was, however, new cause for Justin's ex- 
citement, because one day after he had awakened 
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out of a light sleep, he was appalled to find Sir 
Philip "Woodbridge bending over him. The baro- 
net, indeed, had come to town a few days before 
he started for Grastoke, and had determined, with- 
out his wife's knowledge, to track out his brother- 
in-law, and attempt to make a reconciliation with 
him. The motive, indeed, was painfully obvious 
to himself, since he had kept his wife ignorant of 
his intention. But, as a man of the world, he was 
too prudent to let the opportunity slip, and he was 
ready in a private way to conciliate the violent old 
man, whom he had feared and hated from the be- 
ginning. Although he was aware that Lady 
Woodbridge had written letters to her brother, he 
had no exact notion where Justin lived. But he 
knew his agent, and first went to obtain from him 
any information he might require. 

This agent, whose name was Markhouse, was 
busily embezzling some of Justin's property, and 
rejoicing in the continued illness of a client whose 
complex affairs offered a good chance to an agile 
manipulator. He had been making inquiries re- 
garding the progress of Justin's illness, and was 
actually meditating an escape with some half- 
dozen securities with which he was about to tam- 
per by means of forged signatures and the aid of 
two of his clerks, who would act as witnesses on the 
documents. Sir Philip Woodbridge's visit, how- 
ever, startled him, and made him pause. He told 
the baronet that he was sorry to say Mr. Elphick 
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was ill, but that there was no use in any Wood- 
bridge approaching him; " for," said Markhouse, 
"I have often enough heard him swear that he 
would never leave a brass farthing to one of you." 
The baronet drew himself up into a dignified atti- 
tude as if to censure the broker for having imputed 
any such motive, but Markhouse, paying no atten- 
tion, said that, as a man of the world, he sympa- 
thised with the family. Then he discoursed on Jus- 
tin's eccentricities, his mania, his miserliness, said 
he had been living like a rat, and ended by remark- 
ing that he had no information as to whether the 
old man had made a will. When Sir Philip asked 
how much his brother-in-law might be worth, Mark- 
house grew alarmed, fearing the family's immedi- 
ate investigations. He said he did not know, since 
Mr. Elphick had carried on secret transactions and 
heaped secret wealth all his life. But on being 
pressed by Sir Philip, Markhouse, shuffling some 
papers in a drawer and hastily adding the sums 
which he had intended to subtract, said that he 
could account for something over two hundred 
thousand pounds. Sir Philip became visibly ex- 
cited, and asked if his brother-in-law had never em- 
ployed a lawyer. Markhouse replied that he had 
known many business men on whose estates a law- 
yer had been appointed only at their death, and re- 
peated that Mr. Elphick was an old gentleman 
with a close enough fist. Sir Philip then said he 
would visit his brother-in-law at once, and left 
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Markhouse, who immediately readjusted all the se- 
curities with which he had been tampering. 

Sir Philip arrived at Floral Court holding his 
nose, and his nausea and astonishment increased as 
he approached Charnock's door through carts and 
barrows laden with strong smelling vegetables. 
Mrs. Charnock, breathing vehemently and with one 
of her husband's chimney brushes and its coil of 
rope in her hand, met him in the doorway and 
asked what he wanted. The baronet certainly did 
not say that he wished to speak to his brother-in- 
law, but that he had some business with Mr. Jus- 
tin Elphick, and wanted to see him. 

" Does you? " said Mrs. Charnock. " Oh, well, 
first door on the left upstairs. We doesn't go 
near 'im. If you gets a welcome you'll be the first. 
The ole man's dyin' of fury against the hoomin' 
race. On business, maybe?" 

Sir Philip, indignant at Mrs. Charnock's famil- 
iar manners, stalked up the wooden stair, and came 
to the door on the left, which was ajar. For Prid- 
eaux had at length persuaded Justin, for the sake 
of a current of air, to leave his door slightly open 
during the day-time. Sir Philip entered, and was 
amazed at the meanness of the apartment, noticed 
the almost carpetless floor, the shabby screen 
which hid the bed, and the large trunk with its 
brown cover. The atmosphere was stifling, for the 
window blind, such as it was, rather invited than 
repelled the rays of the sun. At first the baronet 
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believed that there was no one in the room, but 
when he went beyond the screen he instantly saw 
his brother-in-law lying apparently asleep. Justin 
appeared to have shrivelled to half his usual size, 
which had never been great. Sir Philip started 
back when he noticed the thin angular features, 
the pronounced nose and sparse white hair, and the 
miserable bedclothes. It would have been difficult 
for a stranger not to believe that Justin was in 
the last stages of poverty. But Sir Philip, who 
knew his brother-in-law's history, and the fierce 
asceticism of a miser who had been heaping wealth 
to no purpose in daily fear of a poverty which he 
had actually been imposing upon himself all the 
time, was hardly surprised. A feeling of com- 
punction began to be felt by the cold-blooded 
baronet, and he decided to telegraph for his wife 
at once. Presently, however, Justin opened his 
eyes, and when he perceived who was at his bed- 
side, he raised himself with a start, using up as 
much vigour as still remained, while a look of 
anger and terror came into his face. 

" Justin! " said Sir Philip. 

But the old man waved him off imperiously, ex- 
claiming in raucous tones, while his violent eye 
kindled again. " Wheresoever the body is, thither 
shall the eagles be gathered together! " 

" Justin ! " repeated Sir Philip ; " you 
wrong " 

" My God, my God, where is the doctor? " Jus- 
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tin called. " Go away! Will you rob me at last. 
Prying villain . . . where is your . . . your son . . . 
the son you hate ... go you away, and send him 
to me. I didn't ask for you! " 

"I say that you wrong me," said Sir Philip; 
" let my wife, your sister " 

"Ha! ha! Are they all about me at last! " 
shrieked Justin beating the bedclothes; " they 
think this is the end, do they! Go, I tell you. It 
will be worse for you if you stay! " 

Sir Philip thinking that he had been undoing his 
wife's and his own chances at once made for the 
door, and left Justin gesticulating in the bed, and 
calling for his box and his doctor. The baronet 
met Mrs. Charnock at the foot of the stair, and 
when he mentioned that Mr. Elphick seemed to 
be delirious, she replied, " Ay; ho! ho! but his de- 
lirium's got sense in't. You's expectin' some 
money, maybe. Well, that's not the way to help 
yer chances." 

The baronet looked at her indignantly, and told 
her to mind her own affairs, and demanded the 
name and address of Justin's doctor. 

"I happen to be his brother-in-law, my wom- 
an ! " said Sir Philip. 

" I'se been thinkin' you was somethin' of that 
sort," replied Mrs. Charnock; " you all comes in at 
the h'end like the cormirants. Well, it's Prideaux 
attends 'm, corner of York Street." 

Sir Philip, muttering thanks, went at once to 
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Prideaux, whom he found busy over a microscope. 
When Prideaux heard the name Woodbridge he 
started, because it was that name which was on the 
sheet of paper which Justin had asked him to keep. 
But he knew that Sir Philip could not be the heir, 
since the heir was a young man. In a few minutes 
Prideaux understood that Sir Philip was the heir's 
father. And perhaps it was well for Vincent that 
Prideaux's own fear of detection prevented him 
surrendering to the baronet that minute document, 
which constituted Justin's will. For who knows 
what the baronet would have done with it? But 
Prideaux felt afraid in Sir Philip's presence, and 
answered all his questions with the utmost caution. 
On the other hand, Sir Philip did not wish to be- 
tray too much anxiety, and made only solicitous 
inquiries as to the amount of Justin's sufferings. 
It was obviously Prideaux's policy to gain time, 
and therefore he assured the baronet that he need 
have no immediate anxiety. Mr. Elphick might 
linger indefinitely. He would do his best for the 
capricious and eccentric old gentleman. And here 
Prideaux reminded Sir Philip that Mr. Elphick 
was very eccentric. Sir Philip nodded, and said he 
would even go further, and judge his brother-in- 
law to be mad. What sort of life was that to have 
spent, to be sure, disgracing us all? "A man," 
said Sir Philip, " who is probably worth — well, I 
would really not like to say how much. It's been 
a mania with him, though." Prideaux rejoiced 
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when he noticed signs that the baronet was pre- 
paring to go away. 

" I shall write," said Prideaux. 

" You will be good enough to telegraph," said 
Sir Philip, " if there is any change for the worse. 
Obviously his sister will be anxious. And please 
note that the day after to-morrow my address, for 
a month almost, will be Grastoke, Lord Barfield's 
place, you how" 

Prideaux bowed, trembling to think what a 
month might bring, and the baronet went away 
likewise pondering on prospects. 

Prideaux, however, lost no time in going over to 
Justin, whom he found in great excitement, sitting 
up in his bed, and crying, " Doctor, they've all been 
at me. That man, that baronet! They know Fm 
dying, do they? I'm not dying, Doctor, am I? 
Save me, do you hear, and half my wealth will be 
yours! " 

Prideaux looked at the furious old moribund, 
and told him to quieten himself. 

" Half my wealth, did I say ! " shrieked Justin, 
trying to throw himself out of the bed towards the 
chest. " Where's my godson? It's that man's son 
I want! Only the son, do you not hear. Doctor, 
doctor, I told my godson " 

Then Justin, unable to speak, put his arms 
round Prideaux's neck, and wept. Prideaux was 
on his knees, trying to comfort him, and asked if 
he had pain. 
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" The pain is nothing. A bagatelle," replied 
Justin. " It's not that! I told my godson to come 
back in six months." 

When Prideaux warned him that he was only 
«-«*, *..*«. od h^ing ft. 4,< 
Justin grew quieter and agreed to take som& 
opium. In an hour the doctor came back and 
found that a drowsiness had overtaken Justin and 
that he was now fast asleep. Prideaux looked 
about the room, and his eyes fell upon the chest. 
He lifted the brown cover, and saw the name 
"Justin Elphick" painted in red. The keys, he 
knew, were still under Justin's pillow, and he was 
tempted to take them again and open the chest. 
But a sudden feeling of shame held him back. He 
toyed with the fastenings, while he thought of 
Ethel and the debt still to be paid. A foot on the 
stair, however, brought him back to the sense of 
peril, and in a few minutes he left the room. 

But Prideaux's character was already shaken to 
its foundations. In spite of his other anxiety and 
turmoil on Ethel's account, and of his genuine de- 
sire for Justin's recovery, he could never forget 
that he had been guilty of theft. His perpetual 
fear of detection and his fruitless attempt to con- 
ciliate Padworth, who was demanding another raid 
on the chest and threatening to break it open, and 
laughing loudly at all Prideaux's explanations and 
protestations, made life terrible. The fact that 
Justin in his pitiable state of helplessness had ac- 
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tually made a confidant of Prideaux, and had given 
to him and to none other his last instructions, in- 
creased rather than diminished the poor doctor's 
agitations. And yet he believed there was some 
consolation to be drawn from the paper which Jus- 
tin had placed in his hands. According to it, at 
Justin's death, Prideaux was to receive two hun- 
dred pounds. Now Prideaux tried to ease his con- 
science by suggesting to himself that the one hun- 
dred and seven pounds, which he had actually 
taken from the chest for purposes which have al- 
ready been described, would fail to be deducted 
from that legacy. Nay, another thought seized 
him. For since the one hundred and seven pounds 
had been spent, and he was being pressed for pay- 
ment by the electric lighting company, it occurred 
to him that he might, without criminal intent, 
open Justin's chest again in a safe moment, and 
take the remaining ninety-three pounds! He 
would thus only be paying himself in advance. 
And however irregular, illegal, and dangerous 
such an undertaking might be, yet it might have 
been feasible if Padworth had not stood in the way. 
But it was not merely that Padworth had actually 
witnessed Prideaux's first theft and had shared in 
the spoils; he was now pressing the doctor for more. 
It was with a sense of vivid moral agony that Prid- 
eaux spent a whole night endeavouring once more 
to persuade Padworth of the fundamental honesty 
of his intentions. Padworth began to think that he 
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was dealing with a dangerous character far clev- 
erer than himself. At first he joked and laughed, 
and tried to win over the doctor, but beneath his 
apparent good-humour dreadful motives seemed 
to be burning. In short, when he saw the electric 
lamps in Prideaux's rooms, the new microscope, 
the numerous new books, the countless drugs, and 
the X Bays apparatus, and understood that Prid- 
eaux was spending all this money on his mistress, 
as Padworth called Ethel Peyton, he became sud- 
denly obnoxious and menacing. He asked omi- 
nously how much money the doctor had taken out; 
if he had been at the chest again; how long Justin 
would live, &c. And then with the horrible nai- 
vete of the criminal he whispered in Prideaux's 
affrighted ears the word " Murder! " 

The electric lamp with its violet-green shade 
was shining upon the faces of both men, aggravat- 
ing the emaciation and sorrow of Prideaux's and 
the rakish features of Padworth's. When he 
heard the word, Prideaux lifted his hand, while his 
face became contracted with horror, and said in 
a voice husky with fear, " I will strike you, vil- 
lain !" 

Padworth jumped up and overturned the lamp, 
which immediately went out, while the glass shat- 
tered, and in the darkness seized Prideaux by the 
throat and knocked him suddenly on the floor. 
They both fell together with a great noise, while 
Prideaux, who had been taken wholly by surprise, 
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and was the weaker man in spite of his height, 
called, "Hold! Let me up! I shall explain." 
Padworth, who was astride him, bent his face 
snarling down upon the face of his victim, and said, 
" Will you — will you promise to obey me? " Prid- 
eaux, in utter exhaustion, said, " Yes, I promise! " 
and felt Padworth crushing his throat and ribs. 

Then he was allowed to rise, and the light was 
turned on in the other lamp, and the two strange 
men, unwilling accomplices of each other, came 
face to face again. But Prideaux covered his face 
with both hands, and sank in his chair, breathing 
with much difficulty. Once more he told the 
truth, and implored Padworth to listen; described 
the frightful state of Ethel, and admitted that it 
was on her account, and only on hers, that he had 
dared to tamper with the property of another man. 
He pointed out that Justin had promised him far 
more than he had taken (he never used the word 
" stolen "), and added that he would make every- 
thing right in the end. He tried also to work on 
Padworth's sense of pity. But Padworth, who had 
probably none, believed firmly that Prideaux was 
keeping the keys of the chest, and had frequently 
made use of them. How otherwise, he asked, 
could Prideaux have got together such a collection 
of valuable drugs and instruments? Padworth, in 
short, was growing impatient. The money had run 
done. Jeanne was calling for more, pnd asking 

how she could begin to sell flowers again in her 
18 
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finery. It had gone the round of the market that 
Padworth had had a windfall, and even Mrs. 
Charnock believed the story that an old relative 
had died. Padworth had always had more or less 
an air of gentility, and it seemed not at all impos- 
sible for him to possess friends in better circum- 
stances than his own. So that when he paid up old 
scores, and brought little presents to Mrs. Char- 
nock, she began to speak well of him. Only Char- 
nock remained silent and doubtful. But at least 
even he had not the slightest suspicion of any col- 
lusion between Padworth and Prideaux. For at 
this time, although he paid for his room at Char- 
nock^, Padworth was always at Jeanne's lodgings, 
and Prideaux seemed to be attending Mr. Elphick 
almost without Padworth's knowledge. That, of 
course, was not the case, and Prideaux had long 
ago noticed his menacing attitude. In fact, they 
were becoming victims of each other in a curious 
way. And their mutual suspicions were so intense 
that if, for instance, Padworth had fallen ill he 
never would have put himself in Prideaux's hands. 
A great change had taken place in their relations. 
Prideaux was now actually afraid of his accom- 
plice. The crisis was approaching, and that night 
in which they had the scuffle Padworth put the 
case in a very blunt and decisive way. He said 
that the matter stood thus, in short: If Prideaux 
had spent the money on Miss Peyton, why should 
Padworth not spend it on Jeanne Bignolle? 
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Prideaux, feeling that the argument was unan- 
swerable, rose at Padworth's bidding, put on his 
hat, and went out with him. It was between four 
and five in the morning, but already there were 
signs of activity in the market, and the laden earts 
were beginning to accumulate in the approaches. 
The air was tolerably fresh; Prideaux in desper- 
ation asked Padworth what he wanted, whereupon 
his slim, pale companion, hat tilted, cigarette in 
the mouth, swaggering air, said he was determined 
to have money that morning. 

"Fve the latch-key, if Charnock ain't awake, 
and you've got the other keys! Come on," said 
Padworth, nudging him. 

" I have not. I swear I have not. They are 
under his pillow where I put them," replied Prid- 
eaux stopping on the pavement of Wellington 
Street. 

" We'll see. I don't care," said Padworth; " I'll 
have money before Jeanne awakes. Give him a 
drug. I'll wait outside till it catches on. Believe 
you're poisoning him all the time." 

"I gave him morphia last night," said Prid- 
eaux; " because he was in pain." 

Is crime actually infectious? At any rate, Prid- 
eaux felt himself driven forward, while he kept 
muttering, "I shall take only my ninety-three 
pounds! " Padworth let him in, because Char- 
nock's door was not open. It was a "day off" 
with the honest chimney-sweep, and he was snor- 
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ing in bed with his wife. As they went up the 
stair, Padworth noticed the door of Wardlace's 
room open, and said, " I wonder where that beast 
has gone. We can put it on him if anything hap- 
pens." Then he began to try Justin's door. 
" Stop," whispered Prideaux; " I've the key." 
" Oh, ho! " exclaimed Padworth, " you liar! " 
" No, no, listen! Stop. He asked me. He said 
he was afraid of you! My God! " whispered Prid- 
eaux as he turned the key. 

The room was already full of the sorrowful 
London daybreak, and since Prideaux had given 
Justin cocaL and morphia in abundance the night 
before he was still in a profound slumber. Pad- 
worth was already lifting the brown coverlet from 
the chest, and signed to Prideaux to bring the keys. 
Prideaux with his knees knocking together drew 
the keys out, making a soft jingle under Justin's 
old slumbering head. In a moment they were at- 
tempting to open the chest, but the patent fasten- 
ings gave them trouble. For in the hurry of their 
first raid Prideaux had twisted one of the springs 
as he had shut the box down. Padworth impatient- 
ly gave the lid a kick. Justin seemed to have been 
roused, but fell back again, while Prideaux asked, 
in a loud whisper, if Padworth were mad. But 
Padworth dragged the lid up furiously, and then 
they both were on their knees turning up the mul- 
tifarious contents. They seized simultaneously 
the large portfolio of bank notes, while Prideaux 
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whispered, " I wish only ninety-three! He would 
say himself, they belong to me." Padworth was 
stuffing his pocket with packets of notes, and pre- 
paring to rummage further among the vast old 
ledgers and account books of which the trunk was 
full, when a shriek came from the bed. Justin 
was rising when Prideaux turned round, and met 
the glare of his eagle eye. Justin instantly recog- 
nised him, and cried as he attempted to struggle 
out, "O villain! You! Oh, my God! " and then 
fell in a heap in the bed. Prideaux ran towards 
him exclaiming, "Mr. Elphick! Mr. Elphick!" 
but found that he was dead. 

"He's dead! What will happen? Stop. What 
will happen? Come away, close it down!" said 
Prideaux with his face the colour of ashes. 

But Padworth rose quietly after he had taken 
about a thousand pounds, and said, " Oh, is he? 
Here are the keys. Let me off." 

Prideaux, stupefied, found himself alone in the 
room. But after a few moments of shock his 
presence of mind returned. He re-opened the 
chest, and re-arranged everything. He had taken 
nothing out, and he took nothing now, but behaved 
with a sort of automatic honesty as if he had been 
in a dream. He looked back at the bed. Justin 
had tumbled on his side with his face to the wall. 
Prideaux was suffering from the burning shame 
and remorse which the old man's last words had 
aroused in him. He closed the chest, arranged the 
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brown coverlet, put the keys under the pillow, and, 
after having stood for a few moments at the bed- 
side, went down and wakened Mrs. Charnock. It 
was an easily made story that he had been afraid 
of Mr. Elphick's condition overnight, had got the 
latch-key from Padworth, had come in the morn- 
ing, and had found Mr. Elphick dead. " I have a 
paper in his own hand, and must communicate with 
a Mr. Vincent Woodbridge." Mrs. Charnock 
shrugged her shoulders, wakened Charnock, and 
said, she didn't expect anything from the " h'ava- 
ricious ole man." Charnock put on an inquiring 
look, and asked, "Where's Padworth? " Prid- 
eaux started, and said, " I ... I don't know. I 
must go and write a certificate, and see the regis- 
trar. Who is to bury them?" Mrs. Charnock 
said they'd better find that out quickly enough be- 
cause the weather was hot. 

Prideaux went away flattering himself that the 
great burden of remorse and anguish would be his 
own to bear secretly all his life. Never indeed 
would he forget Justin's dying shriek, or the min- 
gled fire of rage and of death which had filled his 
eyes. But no one would know, thought Prideaux, 
no one but the miserable burglar Padworth whose 
company he would now renounce. 

But the next forty-eight hours utterly belied 
Prideaux's Hopes. For curiously enough the pri- 
mary cause of detection of the joint fraud was that 
earlier and more trivial larceny of Lady Barfield's 
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brooch of which Padworth had been guilty months 
ago. The suspicions of a particular detective, in 
short, had gradually been converging on Jeanne 
Rignolle who had been seen more than once wear- 
ing in her breast a brooch which was finally dis- 
covered to resemble too closely that one which 
Lady Barfield had lost. And the fact that recently 
Jeanne had suddenly left off flower-selling, and had 
begun to wear satin dresses and other finery, rather 
invited further investigations. Moreover, Pad- 
worth, who was by no means unknown to the 
police, had been seen in her company, and various 
conjectures about both of them had been started at 
Scotland Yard. They had been followed to the 
lodging in White's Lane, and for at least three 
weeks had been rather closely supervised. Thus 
about eleven o'clock on the morning of Justin's 
death, and while Padworth had gone back to Char- 
nock's to see what was happening and to express 
surprise at Mr. Elphick's sudden decease, a detec- 
tive appeared in Jeanne's room and arrested her 
for theft. She was sitting in a little parlour await- 
ing Padworth's return, and was mending some lace 
while she hummed a French air. On her breast 
was Lady Barfield's brooch. When she under- 
stood what was wanted of her she rose and shrieked 
and began to cry. 

" Vot do you say, sir. Some mistake ! Dis 
brooch was give me by my . . . my friend . . . 
Oh, monsieur, vot do you mean. Mistake. I say! " 
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"Ah, yes," said the detective calmly, "Who 
gave you the brooch? " 

" Mr. Padworthl " said Jeanne, in great excite- 
ment. 

" Quite so. And where is he, please? " asked 
the detective. 

"He be gone over to Mr. Elphick at Char- 
nock's." 

" Yes. All right, come this way," said the de- 
tective. " I know Charnock's." 

But Jeanne shrieked, and tugged, and rolled 
on the floor, crying, "Some mistake! Oh, de 
crulty! Oh, dis is England! Vot had I done? 
Noting! Villiam give me dis brooch! " 

An assistant was called in, however, and Jeanne 
was removed in hysterics in a cab. 

Then came Padworth's turn. News was sent to 
Bow Street hard by, and two constables, armed 
with hurried provisional powers, went across to 
Charnock's. Padworth, who was at the window in 
Justin's room with his foot on the chest, was saying 
to Mrs. Charnock that he wondered what it con- 
tained. Mrs. Charnock had just been fingering 
the dead, and saying that it was a hot corpse for 
so old a man. Then Padworth saw the constables 
coming down Floral Court. His heart began to 
beat faster, and he hurriedly left the room on a 
trivial excuse. He knew a way out on to the 
slates, and was preparing to mount the ladder 
when he heard the men entering below. Presently 
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there was a hubbub in the house. Charnock came 
up with the constables, and when Mrs. Charnock 
saw them she thought they had come about Jus- 
tin's death. " But he died nat'ral like ! " she was 
muttering, when one of the constables asked if she 
had seen Padworth. 

" He was 'ere this minute," said Mrs. Charnock. 
"What's up?" 

"And he didn't come down the stairs," said 
Charnock. " He'll be in his room." 

" He's not in his room nor in Mr. Wardlace's," 
said Mrs. Charnock, after she had run into them 
both, while one of the constables watched the 
stairs. " P'rhaps he's up the chim'ey." 

" It's too narrow," said Charnock. " He's gone 
on the roof, boys." 

Charnock then scrambled up the ladder saying 
two could play at that game. He was on the roof 
in a twinkling, and had hardly emerged before he 
saw Padworth crouching beside a chimney stack, 
and holding on to the ledge. 

"Ho, ho, boy. Take care. It's slippy. I 
thought's yer said yer didn't like bird nestin'." 

" Damn yer jawin," called Padworth. " Don't 
come near me! " 

But Charnock, who was deft-footed on the roofs, 
told the constable to keep guard at the ladder. 
Then he made a spring at Padworth, who leapt 
over the chimney-pots, and seemed to be making 
for the extreme edge of the building. Now a nar- 
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row lane runs transversely through Floral Court, 
and separates Charaock's and the adjoining block, 
so narrow indeed that a bold jumper with a bold 
spring might actually get across in safety. And it 
looked as if Padworth intended to make the des- 
perate leap. But Padworth was turning giddy on 
the sloping roof, and the cries of the crowd which 
had gathered below helped him to lose his presence 
of mind. He was almost at the extreme ledge, and 
a scuffle at such a point might have horrible conse- 
quences. Charnock, however, came cautiously to- 
wards him, and asked him if he would give himself 
up quietly. Padworth said no, and threatened, if 
Charnock came nearer, to drag him over the edge. 
But Sam approached within striking distance, and 
seized him by the jacket. Padworth, indeed, was a 
feather-weight, and once Sam was on the roof lad- 
der, it was easy to pull him up, struggle how he 
might. The crowd was gaping breathless below, 
while Padworth was being dragged like a dog 
across the roof. When the trap-door was reached 
the business was over, and in a few minutes the 
prisoner was being driven away. 

Then came Prideaux's turn, but not until forty- 
eight hours had passed, and another person who 
was of some importance in loosening these entan- 
glements had arrived. Wardlace, in short, who 
left Grastoke on the day Sir Philip Woodbridge 
arrived, and indeed regretted to the end of his life 
that he had not been a witness of that historical 
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scene, proved himself once more to be a true and 
most useful friend to Vincent. For he had no 
sooner seen Justin dead, and had heard that one 
Vincent Woodbridge was wanted, than he tele- 
graphed the news to Grastoke. He was also by 
good luck present at Prideaux's arrest, for on Vin- 
cent's behalf he had gone over to hear details about 
Justin's last moments. That day Ethel had a turn 
for the worse, however, and Prideaux refused to 
leave her room. Wardlace in vain sent in word 
that it was a matter of urgency. Prideaux refused 
to come out. Before long, however, he was com- 
pelled to give audience to more inconvenient 
guests. For Padworth, furious at his own arrest, 
which he had now discovered to be only on account 
of the brooch, and compelled to give an account of 
the enormous sum of money which was found upon 
him, determined to wreak his revenge on Prideaux^ 
He confessed, therefore, that he had had an ac- 
complice who, together with himself, had helped 
to rob the dead Elphick. Nay, in his vindictive 
fury he went further, and said that for all he knew 
Prideaux had poisoned the old man, because he 
had been working for weeks at him with all sorts 
of drugs. No time was lost, therefore, and Prid- 
eaux, who was kneeling at the bed of the dying 
woman, turned paler when two constables, together 
with another officer, broke into the room. A wild 
and pathetic scene was then enacted. And when 
Prideaux was about to be handcuffed, Ethel rose in 
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her bed, endeavouring to hold him back, and ask- 
ing piteously what was wrong. In vain Prideaux 
implored to be allowed at least to see her die. He 
would hide nothing, explain everything, confess 
his entire unforgivable, forgivable guilt. They 
dragged him off his knees, however, while he hur- 
riedly said " Good-bye " to Ethel. He asked to be 
allowed to kiss her once. " No, no, damn your 
kisses," said the officer. 

" Ethel, Ethel, it was for you. I stole money 
for your sake. The microscope, the bed, the — the 
— everything, Ethel, I stole. That's all! God 
knows. Ethel, I swear it is all written down. I 
never used a penny for myself. Ethel, darling, 
good-bye. God help you ! " 

" Oh! Oh! don't leave me! " cried Ethel. 

Prideaux made a movement towards the bed, 
but the constables damned him again, and began to 
drag him off. 

« I have a paper," said Prideaux, grappling in 
his pocket, and dragging out Justin's will, "a 
paper from Mr. Elphick for his heir. Here it is." 
(Wardlace, who was standing at the door, saw 
this.) 

The officer took it, and Wardlace went up to 
him, and began to speak about Vincent. Then the 
officer asked Wardlace to go to Bow Street. Prid- 
eaux, weeping bitterly, looked round at the bed 
again, and was hurried from the room. 



CHAPTEK Xni 

MB. VINCENT W00DBBIDGE IS STRIPPED OF HIS 

UVEBY 

Only a greedy reader expects to be told every- 
thing, and I shall be in the good company of Field- 
ing if I reply that there are many things which can 
never be told. Such, for instance, were the sensa- 
tions of each Woodbridge as the carriage was being 
driven to Grastoke. The rage and shame of Sir 
Philip, the rage and confusion of Lady Wood- 
bridge, the great rage of George, and the entire 
muddle of their emotions, are things which it 
would be futile and superfluous to prove. To sit 
bolt upright and stare at each other, to propose in 
whispers to stop the carriage and go back, to mut- 
ter oaths under the breath, to keep asking, as one 
of them did, with something like agony on his face, 
" What on earth am / to say to Dorothy? Does 
she know, or what?" to feel the most vindictive 
passion against one's own flesh and blood and yet 
be unable to wreak it; to sit, in short, paralysed by 
ridicule, conscious that the worst has yet to come 
— such was their experience that afternoon. Two 
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of the other occupants, however, had more lucid 
and well-defined perceptions. Miss Elsing, for in- 
stance, utterly pre-occupied with her own thoughts, 
kept her mind fixed on the image of Mr. Quinton 
Harbottle. Anne had been left behind because she 
had refused to make her woe public. But Miss 
Elsing began even to envy her, because who was to 
know whether Mr. Quinton Harbottle was not still 
lurking about Thornboughs and Great Mead? As 
the idea presented itself to her mind, Miss Elsing 
gave a great start, whereupon the footman sitting 
beside her told her to be careful not to fall out. 
But she lapsed back into reverie, and murmured 
that it was beautiful scenery but a rough jolting 
road, and that the driver seemed to be rather a 
furious person. 

The driver, indeed, likewise too busy concoct- 
ing schemes and attempting to divine immediate 
events, was hardly aware of the rate at which he 
was carrying his astonished passengers to Gra- 
stoke. Vincent, however, had too generous a char- 
acter not to feel ashamed of himself for being the 
cause of what promised to be a thoroughly disa- 
greeable situation. He had never heard his father 
speak of Lord Barfield, and thought it a curious 
piece of ill-luck that the two families had become 
acquainted with each other. It must have been 
only recently. He was only able to imagine the 
ungovernable fury which must be filling his proud 
father, but he determined that, as soon as he had 
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unharnessed the horses, he would send a letter to 
him, and ask an interview, or offer to leave Gra- 
stoke at once. For he was not sure whether Lord 
Barfield knew that he was a Woodbridge. The 
thing which puzzled him most was that, although 
Dorothy must have known it, she had not told him 
that his father, mother, and brother were actually 
coming as guests to Grastoke. "And where's 
Annie? " thought Vincent in the midst of his grow- 
ing excitement. "Ah, I know what Dorothy's 
done! " he thought, as the coach swept through the 
lodge gates. " She has decided to surprise my 
father by telling him she's in love with me." 

The entire house party were on the steps or sit- 
ting under the awning on the terrace waiting to re- 
ceive them. Lord Barfield, who had risen from 
bed and had explained his sudden collapse as being 
likely the result of a heat-stroke (since the dog- 
days had been prolonged into autumn that year), 
was sitting on a garden-chair, with his once red- 
dish-tanned face actually pale, and he had been 
looking ominously at his daughter all the after- 
noon. Lady Barfield " seems upset about some- 
thing," as Mrs. Trotman whispered to Lady Pont- 
castle. Old Lady de Juryn was examining the 
most recent photographs of the inhabitants of 
Ting-Tang-Fu, and was expressing her grief and 
astonishment when she discovered that the women 
were in breeches and the men in skirts, and mur- 
muring, " It's an outrage! " Lord de Juryn was 
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congratulating Fanshawe and himself that cubbing 
would begin in three days; Miss Kingwood was se- 
cretly deploring the departure of Wardlace whom 
she now persisted in praising in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Dixwell said the young man had too much 
moonshine in his head; and Dorothy was quietly 
reading " The Egoist," when the carriage was 
driven up in admirable style. " Good Lord," whis- 
pered Fanshawe to De Juryn, " they all look as if 
they're coming to prison! " Sir Philip Wood- 
bridge, indeed, looked very solemn, and his wife 
and son appeared to be in the same mood. " There 
shall be no scene! " he had whispered to them in 
the carriage; "you shall leave everything to me. 
The blackguard has probably changed his name, so 
that it may not be as bad as we expected. The 
Barfields may not know yet. He's not a bit like 
you, George, thank heaven! In any case, no 
scene!" His most wicked enemies could hardly 
have devised a worse punishment for him. " I've 
met him somewhere," said Fanshawe, rising; " he's 
a stiff beggar." When Sir Philip saw the battalion 
of guests drawn up to meet him, he stepped out of 
the coach thinking, "It isn't an infernal joke at my 
expense, is it? " and then shook hands with Lady 
Barfield, and stared at her as if she were his enemy. 
And then hand-shakings of the stiffest sort and 
introductions took place all round, while Sir Philip 
glanced at the box-seat and then at Lord Barfield, 
who had put on a hearty manner, and welcomed 
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them all to Grastoke. Dorothy came forward, 
while George stood with a mien as if he were apolo- 
gising for his existence, and held out his hand. 
"Have you ever" said Lady Pontcastle to Mrs. 
Trotman, " seen such a thing? " Mrs. Trotman 
agreed that George and Dorothy needn't have 
been frightened by a band of old fogies, and should 
have kissed each other straight away. But George 
turned white and thought, " My God, she knows I " 
He looked round to see what his father and mother 
were doing, but they seemed to be getting through 
their embarrassments well enough, and at least the 
next few moments brought forth nothing more 
startling. The coach drove away, and George, 
stupefied, heard some one saying he must be tired 
and might perhaps like to go to his room. It was 
Lord Barfield, who immediately gave him a friend- 
ly pat on the back, and took him off. Most eyes 
were fixed on Dorothy, who turned away, but Lady 
Pontcastle declared she saw the smile on her pro- 
file. " It was more than a smile; it was a titter," 
said Miss Bingwood. So that the house party al- 
most simultaneously gave itself up to lively expec- 
tations. "Appear to be a dull lot!" exclaimed 
Lord de Juryn to his wife. "What! Did you see 
the way Dorothy received the young fellow? 
Didn't look like love, did it? " " No," said Lady 
de Juryn, busy with her reports and statistics; " I 
thought the same thing." 

Within a few hours the crisis came clattering 
19 
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upon Grastoke. Sir Philip and Lady Woodbridge 
were sitting in consternation in their room asking 
each other what was to be done. It was evident, 
said the baronet, that the Barfields had no notion 
that it was none other than his degraded son they 
had taken into their service. And he remarked 
incidentally and quite falsely that after those three 
years of absence Vincent looked now like a rake. 
Lady Woodbridge was weeping partly from vexa- 
tion and partly from maternal excitement and pity. 
"Weep!" exclaimed Sir Philip; "I'll go down 
and horsewhip him in the stables, that's what I feel 
inclined to do. Pll make him weep! " The words, 
however, were hardly out of his mouth when a 
knock was heard at the door of the dressing-room, 
and Sir Philip's man handed in a note. It was ad- 
dressed to the baronet, and ran naively, as fol- 
lows: — 

" Dbae Fatheb, — I am sure you were no more 
astonished to see me than I was to see you and 
mother and George. I was driven to seek a place 
like this since you refused to help me any more. 
But I was utterly ignorant that you knew Lord 
Barfield, and could hardly believe my eyes when I 
saw you all. I am very sorry to disgrace you, but, 
perhaps, you will be glad to hear that I did not tell 
Lord Barfield my real name, and he was kind 
enough not to inquire. Indeed, he rather liked me 
for it, and said that he would help me back to my 
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old position, but that first I was to show my mettle. 
I shall leave the place at once, however, rather 
than disgrace you all. I can easily make some ex- 
cuse, and no one will know. Only, I must tell you 
the whole truth. I have fallen in love with Lady 
Dorothy, and she is in love with me. We have 
seen a great deal of each other while riding to- 
gether. S7ie knows who I am, and says she will 
marry me in spite of everything. But so far as I 
know she has not yet divulged my real name to her 
father. She told me to keep it secret. I can't un- 
derstand. It must have been because she knew you 
were coming, because I remember now what a 
shock she had when she heard my name. Perhaps 
it's in playfulness, because she's a most charming 
and wonderful girl! Lord B. got to know of bur 
love, however, and I am sorry to say there was a 
terrible row. I am hourly waiting my discharge, 
in fact, and I don't know what to do. Perhaps, 
father, you could bring everything right? I sim- 
ply cannot live without my Dorothy; and Dorothy 
has told me that if I leave Grastoke she will leave 
it too. Therefore, father, can't you bring every- 
thing right and tell Lord Barfield? He will think 
all the more of me, I am sure. And he is so hu- 
morous and generous hearted. I repent bitterly of 
all my extravagance, but I have never ceased to 
think about home and you all. Where's little 
Anne? Lord Barfield might get me some position. 
I'm sure he really likes me. I've had a good les- 
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son. Could you contrive to see me in the little cot- 
tage? I've got this conveyed by one of the gar- 
deners, who promised to give it to your man-serv- 
ant. How glad I was to see that he was a new 
one, and didn't know me! Dear father, I'm so cut 
up about it all, and am sorry for mother. I sup- 
pose George is angry too. But, at least, I've been 
honest. I've not stained your name. My Dorothy 
wouldn't look at me if she believed I had. But 
she'll be the saving of me. I am very excited to 
hear if you will do anything for me. In great 
haste, — Your affectionate son, u ^ „ 

Sir Philip Woodbridge sat down, and stared 
blankly at his wife. 

Lady Woodbridge seized the letter, and re- 
read every sentence, exclaiming, "What! and 
George? " 

" Quite so, where does George come in? This 
is the most infernal household in the land! I saw 
the way she received him. I thought there was 
something wrong," said Sir Philip pacing about. 
" She's a vixen. That's what comes of your three 
weeks' engagements. Take my word, she's a vixen. 
She's laughing at us all the time. This has been 
concocted. Well, she can be damned. Not one 
of these things will be unpacked. Where's 
George? King the bell. Where's George? " 

" My poor boys! " said Lady Woodbridge; "I 
wish I had stayed at home with Anne." 
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" We shall go at once. We shall not move down 
to dinner to-night! Have you rung the bell? " de- 
manded Sir Philip, going up and ringing it. 

" You said there was to be no scene," said his 
wife. 

" Scene ! The truculent trumpery. There shall 
be such a scene " 

But the man-servant appeared, and Sir Philip 
said imperiously: " Tell Mr. George to come here 
at once" 

But meantime George was too busily employed 
elsewhere. He was engaged with Dorothy in a 
breathless conversation, which turned out to be the 
most serious in his entire career. Dorothy, indeed, 
now in the real middle of her difficulties, had no 
desire to hurry events. But the events were now 
hurrying her. Vincent, on pretence that a note 
for Lady Dorothy had been handed to him at the 
station, succeeded in getting the following con- 
veyed to her in an envelope: — 

"Dobby, — Good heavens ! It's my father, 
mother, and brother. You must have known. I 
don't understand. What's going to happen! 
Please send word at once. Have sent a note to my 
papa asking him to smooth things over. Ought I 
to leave? Do say something immediately." 

But George, full of suspicion, dread, and bewil- 
derment, had left his room hurriedly, and had come 
downstairs in the hope of seeing Dorothy, and he 
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saw her just as she was putting his brother's note 
in her pocket. She was in the library, and the door 
was open. He walked in and shut the door, and 
then all his courage forsook him. Dorothy was 
even sorry, ashamed, and agitated, and probably if 
George had behaved boldly her agitation would 
have increased. But since he showed no sort of 
spirit, Dorothy's presence of mind began to gain 
upon her, and she became self-possessed again. 
She waited for George to say something about 
Vincent, but of course he said never a word. And 
she felt almost sure that if she asked him whether 
he had a brother, he would deny it. For it became 
obvious that he supposed the Barfields were igno- 
rant of Vincent's identity. No, his flurried man- 
ner, his embarrassed mien, were clearly due to the 
sufferings of amour-propre. He was evidently 
seeking an explanation of her cold reception of 
him. He had presents in his hand, and perhaps 
for the first time a fierce sort of outraged love in 
his heart. Not till this moment, in short, had he 
been really conscious of a passion for her at all 
Dorothy saw at a glance what sort of a brother he 
must be to Vincent. She began skilfully enough, 
however, in an adagio, to lead him gradually to the 
brink of discord. After all, it was a prospective 
brother-in-law who was before her! Unfortunate- 
ly it is just at this point that there seems to be a 
gap in the history, or at least a conflict in the ac- 
counts. There are those who say that it was at this 
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moment that George drew the ring out of his 
pocket, smiled, and presented it. Other people, 
wishing to make Dorothy out to be far more cruel 
than she was, say, of course, that they were really 
engaged, the ring having been presented long ago, 
&c. But it is more probable that although Doro- 
thy had, as must be confessed, once declared love 
to George, the actual formality of their engage- 
ment never really took place. If Dorothy had 
been wearing an engagement ring, surely Lady 
Pontcastle, Lady de Juryn, Miss Ringwood, and 
the others would have made some comment, such 
as that it was a beautiful or an ugly jewel. But I 
never heard that a single word about it dropped 
from one of them. Consequently, no ring. Q.E.D. 
But best of all, there is an authentic report that 
one day Lady de Juryn, taking Dorothy's finger, 
said, "Is it here?" Dorothy said "No," and 
then Lady de Juryn said, " Quite right of him. 
He's too chivalrous to send it by post. He'll put 
it on himself, Dorothy." Miserable sceptics, are ye 
satisfied now? The truth is, Dorothy had gradual- 
ly withdrawn from him in a series of ironical and 
paradoxical letters, which, however, he had been 
too obtuse to understand. Ever since she had seen 
him she had been foiling him, and indeed long 
before she had seen Vincent she had determined 
that her own final decision would be made during 
this actual visit. The ring, therefore, must have 
been presented in the library, and no doubt it was 
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seen shining in its little white satin blue velvet case 
the moment after George made that speech: " Dor- 
ry, what a funny girl you are! What letters to 
send me! " Thus she was face to face with 
George's wonderful jewel, when she knew perfectly 
well that if Vincent had twisted a rusty horse-shoe 
nail and had put that on her finger and had called 
it a ring, she would have kissed it all night. 
George held up his ring, then, and prepared to 
make it descend upon her finger. But the finger, 
unfortunately, refused to budge. The little white 
finger, in fact, remained firmly closed in the whit- 
est of little white hands. And Dorothy's face, too, 
was as white as chalk. 

" Dorry! " exclaimed George. 

" Yes, George," she said. 

" What is it ? Won't you accept it ? What have 
I ?" 

"It's this," replied Dorothy. "Have we 
thought enough about it? Do we appreciate each 
other's characters ? " 

" My God, Dorothy, what are you saying? " 

" George, have you a brother? " she asked sud- 
denly. 

He was stunned, looked at her eagerly, search- 
ingly, and stammered out " Yes ! Oh, that's why 
you reject me, is it? How has the infernal thing 
happened? What! Has he been misleading you? 
You know it then! Curse the dog — my father and 
mother — we were appalled — we didn't know where 
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to look. My father will speak to your father. Is 
it his infernal trick to ruin me in your eyes? We 
did not know he was here. And because he has 
fallen low " 

" Oh no, no, no! " she said. " No, George, he's 
not fallen so low as you would like to see him. 
You would like to see him a swineherd, a beggar, 
a rake; you would like to see him ruined and in 
prison; George, confess it. You would like to 
crush him under your heel. But he's a nobler man 
than you, George." 

" What am I to understand? " he demanded in 
confused fury. " What's my position in your eyes? 
What's happened? " 

" Only this, George, that we must remain very 
good friends, and I am delighted to see you at Gra- 
stoke." 

" You refuse me? Why — why, I demand? " he 
asked, looking defiantly. "Why have I come 
here? To be made a fool of before your guests . . . 
That dirty puppy " 

"George, stop! don't use such words!" said 
Dorothy, still admirably at ease and self-possessed. 
" Keep a truce till after dinner. There are a lot 
of people here. I don't want to have a scene. I 
shall take all the blame. I am bound to treat you 
as a friend now! Your pride shall not suffer. 
Your " 

But he went wildly out of the room, and sought 
his father, who had sent for him. It was anti- 
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climax throughout an entire hour. When George 
heard the news Sir Philip was able to give him 
there was a great outburst of human vexation. 
George gave orders to the man to repack his things 
at once. Sir Philip said he would join his son. It 
was too late to leave by train, but the portmanteaus 
were got ready, and presently Lord Barfield saw 
them being carried along a lobby. 

" Bless me, what's this? " he asked. 

" I've orders, my lord," replied the man, " to 
take them to any inn near at hand." 

Then the final uproar began. Lord Barfield 
called Dorothy in haste, and asked what she had 
been doing. When she replied that she had only 
been trying to persuade George Woodbridge to re- 
main at Grastoke, he used the first oath at her she 
had ever heard from his lips, and asked what the 
devil she was talking about. Then she told him 
that Vincent was a Woodbridge. Lord Barfield 
broke into a loud laugh, and held his sides. 
" Where's your mother? You little vixen," he de- 
clared, " tell the scamp to put on his own clothes 
and come here at once, and I'll present him to his 
father. Fact is ... . But what!" 

He stopped when he saw George coming down 
the stair, dressed as if ready to start again. " Why, 
what, where are you going? " he asked. " No, no, 
man, no, no! It's only a freak of Dorry's, don't 
you see. It'll come all right. Your brother's all 
right. Stop. I must see your father." 
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But not every one was able \o accept the situa- 
tion as a joke, and George said, " I'm sorry, Lord 
Barfield, I've no business here," and made his way 
out. Lord Barfield turned round to look at Doro- 
thy, saying, " What's this — I don't understand." 
But Dorothy had run to fetch Vincent, and then 
the old lord shrugged his shoulders, muttered 
" Tra la la," and sat down on a lounge in the hall. 
Luckily the other guests were dressing for dinner, 
so that there was no one about. Presently Vin- 
cent and Dorothy came back, and Lord Barfield 
cried out, " You young scoundrel. I was afraid of 
something like this. And it's turned out so! Go 
and catch your brother. He's gone off in a huff, 
and Pm not prepared to say what your father will 
do." He had hardly finished the sentence when 
Sir Philip and Lady Woodbridge, followed by Miss 
Elsing, came down the stair. Vincent ran up to 
his father crying "Father!" but he was thrust 
aside, while Lord Barfield exclaimed " Oh! it's as 
bad as that ! " Then the baronet glared at his 
host, while Lord Barfield attempted to explain the 
part he had played in the matter. " Stop, stop! " 
cried the old lord. " ' This thy son,' &c, eh? 

Here he's back to you; see, Sir Philip " 

" Mother," said Vincent, " Dorothy and I " 

But the baronet, absolutely silent, pushed his 
way among them, and Lady Woodbridge followed 
with her veil down. They were no sooner out than 
Lord Barfield turned to Vincent and said, " Well, 
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here's a nice mess! And you, Dorothy. What 
about George?" For Lord Barfield as yet was 
ignorant of the real cause. " What on earth are we 
to say to these other people . . . You . . . you . . . 
Bless us, have we all tumbled into a novel? Where 
have they gone? " 

Vincent, who was genuinely miserable, said he 
would leave at once, but he received a look from 
Dorothy which rooted him to the spot. 

" Well, I do think dignity is often a silly thing/' 
said Lord Barfield, holding his sides. " But, you 
little vixen, was this what you meant? Why didn't 
you tell me? You're a malicious little vixen. Go 
on, dress for dinner. Can't be helped." 

" He's to dress for dinner, too? " asked Dorothy, 
trembling. 

"Well, upon my word, yes," said her father. 
"If he doesn't put on a glum face, Pontcastle 
and De Juryn will enjoy the joke. No way out 
of it, but to make a clean breast. But your 
mother I I would like to see her face. The poor 
dear knows nothing. Why, there's the first gong! 
go, go!" 

Certainly, had it not been for the old lord's good 
humour the house party would have spent an agi- 
tated evening. But Dorothy, too, was clever 
enough to hide the fact that she, and not merely 
Vincent, had been the root of the disturbance. 
Only, she looked too superb, too gay that night, 
in her brocade dress and diamond buttons of an- 
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tique design and gold lace. The thing was re- 
marked. " She is bearing it well," whispered Mrs. 
Trotman. " Too well," rejoined Lady Pontcastle, 
whose sense of the fitness of things had been se- 
verely jostled. " One would think it's her mother 
that's been tbe disappointed lover." And indeed 
Lady Barfield wore an anxious countenance, and 
accepted as much sympathy as was given her. 
Lady Pontcastle examined Vincent. " You're a 
Woodbridge? Inconceivable! Never heard about 
you." The men laughed and rallied Vincent, while 
the old lord used his own peculiar speech to de- 
scribe the events. " It's been cold hunting a vixen 
fox," he said, looking at Dorothy. " As bad's an 
afternoon fox. No one to call me 'Hark! Hal- 
loo! Ta-a-le-o-awawoy! ' " On the whole, it was 
judged that Sir Philip Woodbridge had behaved 
poorly, and, in spite of Lady Pontcastle, Vincent 
became the hero of the evening. " Pact is," said 
Lord Barfield, " liked the boy the first time I saw 
him. Didn't like the way the father, mother, and 
brother acted. It was like mobbing a fox." But 
it can't be said that Vincent was at all happy. He 
was thinking of the future, and he knew that Lord 
Barfield hardly suspected the real truth. The old 
lord, in fact, was still thinking about a means of 
reconciliation. Only Lady Barfield knew what 
was coming, and perhaps if Lady Pontcastle had 
been allowed a few hours' quiet observation she 
also would have discovered the truth. At any rate, 
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Vincent was allowed to be the hero of the even- 
ing, and even Lady Barfield admitted that her 
husband's plan had been the only one possible. 
" Very sorry for it. Can't help it, though. Glum 
lot that family. The boy's the best of them, and 
I'll see what can be done for him. I knew there 
was something in him. Far more a man than 
his brother, eh? But I can't understand Dorry. 
Seems to have thrown him off easily enough. 
"Well, after all, was he the right one? " Lady de 
Juryn, too, after she had fixed her spectacles and 
had looked at Vincent, was constrained to rejoice 
over a lamb that had been lost, and she remarked in 
agreement with the Scriptures, that after all it is 
the wicked who seem to flourish in this world. But 
Vincent was even thankful for her company, and 
listened patiently for one hour to a plea on behalf 
of Ting-Tang-Fu. When she asked point-blank for 
a subscription, however, he was in an awkward po- 
sition, because he had not a shilling in his pocket. 
But he told her that when " his affairs " were in 
order he would be glad to be a liberal supporter. 
Then he went to the billiard-room, and astonished 
Lord Barfield, Fanshawe, De Juryn, and Pontcas- 
tle with his skill. In fact, the four of them began 
to lay their heads together to see what could be 
done for him. " The army? " said Lord Barfield. 
" Well, I shall have a talk with Plumleigh. Ex- 
pecting him next week. You just wait here, my 
boy, for a day or so. Be at your ease. Very sorry 
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about t'other thing, and my wife's cut up, Fm 
afraid. But I" and he shrugged his shoulders, 
while Vincent smiled in a rather woebegone 
fashion. 

But Vincent was at least happier than Sir 
Philip, lady "Woodbridge, and George, who ate 
their humble meal at the " Plough and Harrow " 
that evening. "Words entirely failed them as they 
sat in a low-roofed room and partook of a rather 
low kind of dinner — pork chops and horrible 
onions. They were conscious of having done noth- 
ing to deserve such extraordinary treatment. Sir 
Philip looked now and again at George to see how 
he was bearing up, and then exchanged glances 
with Lady "Woodbridge. George, in fact, was un- 
fit for any conversation; but as a well-dressed fel- 
low came into the room, and sat down at another 
table, he whispered across to his father, " Look! " 
The individual in question, indeed, was looking in a 
very searching and surprised manner at them, be- 
cause he was none other than Mr. Quinton Harbot- 
tle. To be sure, he had made his journey to the 
Continent, but he had been wholly unable to ban- 
ish Miss Elsing from his thoughts. She was far 
more than a bagatelle after all. He had hardly 
stepped on French soil before he prepared to re- 
turn at once, and implore acceptance and forgive- 
ness. And so he had gone back to Midbury, and 
had one night reconnoitred Thornboughs and 
Great Mead, and had learned from his father's gar- 
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dener, who swore to secrecy, that the Woodbridges 
and Miss Elsing, but not Anne, had left for Gra- 
stoke. He caught the train for High Whitcomb, 
and arrived two hours later than the Woodbridges, 
and meant to take up his residence at the " Plough 
and Harrow," and wait and watch for her. He 
looked twice and three times, therefore, before he 
could believe his eyes when he saw Sir Philip, Lady 
"Woodbridge, and George sitting silent over a meal, 
and then he left the room suddenly, and in great 
excitement. " Isn't that Sir Philip Woodbridge? " 
he asked the landlady; and she nodded and said, 
" Yeas," and because St. Mary Axe was already 
alive with the scandal that had happened at the 
castle, she was able to give him the whole bag of 
news. " And — and — is Miss Elsing here? " asked 
Quinton. " There's a maid and a man," said the 
woman, " agwain in the marnin\" 

Quinton instantly drew forth his card, and asked 
the woman to hand it to the lady at once, and gave 
her half-a-sovereign for her trouble. And let it be 
only briefly said that as a result there followed the 
usual shock, swoon, pallor, knee-shakings, hand- 
shakings, tears, embraces, demands for forgiveness, 
and the unending, "Pm never, never worthy of you. 
Do you forgive me! " and " Yes, yes, forgive you I 
It's I who am never, never worthy of you. I knew, 
I knew we would meet again," and " Oh, is it pos- 
sible? Do you really?" and "Yes, yes, we were 
meant, dear, in spite of ourselves to love each 
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other; » and " O Lillie! " and " O Quinton! " to- 
gether with numerous other interjections. But it 
meant one more coup — not the ultimate but the 
penultimate — on the poor baronet and his family. 
For the happy pair decided to start early next 
morning, and plunge defiantly into marriage. 
They rose not out of sleep but out of sleeplessness, 
and a hurried note was pushed under Lady "Wood- 
bridge's door to inform her, with Miss Elsing's 
compliments, that although she regretted to put 
the lady to any inconvenience, yet circumstances 
compelled her to give up the place without delay. 
Unfortunately, a laggard coach-boy was the means 
of bringing Miss Elsing and her old mistress once 
more face to face. In short, Quinton and his be- 
loved missed the early train, and while they were 
waiting for the twelve o'clock, up drove the sor- 
rowful trinity, Sir Philip, Lady "Woodbridge, and 
George, bag and baggage. Lady "Woodbridge gave 
her eloping maid one dreadful look, which Miss 
Elsing returned with a stiff back. 

Not all was over yet, however, because some- 
thing had happened at Grastoke that morning 
which made Vincent likewise hasten to town. In 
fact, that was the morning in which old Justin died, 
and Padworth and Prideaux were arrested, and 
"Wardlace became aware of the sudden fortune 
which had fallen to Vincent. First, then, a telegram 
signed ""Wardlace" came for Vincent, announc- 
ing Justin's death. And Vincent, who had a gen- 
20 
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erous and impulsive nature, felt sorry that lie had 
called his poor old godfather " a goat." He won- 
dered if "Wardlace remembered it. Three-quarters 
of an hour later another telegram arrived, and 
ran — " You are his heir, over two hundred thou- 
sand." In his excitement Vincent at once went 
to Lord Barfield, and asked Dorothy's hand. The 
old lord, blinking at him, held his sides and said, 
"You "Woodbridges are a strange lot!" Then 
Vincent explained that he had come into a fortune, 
and would require to hurry to London to bury his 
poor old godfather. " Why, that's the man Ward- 
lace talked about. Whew! " exclaimed Lord Bar- 
field; "let's see. Where's Dorothy? I suppose 
this is what they call romance. It makes me rub 
my old eyes, boy. Well, go then, I sTball see Dorry, 
and in any case come back to Grastoke. Upon my 
word, I'm sorry about your father and George. 
But seems to me . . . well, I won't say. Good- 
bye, boy. I'll tell Dorr#," Vincent looked cha- 
grined, but then he brightened. " Lord Barfield," 
he said, " I trust you." " Ho, ho, that's good! " 
exclaimed the old lord, laughing to split his sides. 
" Glad to hear it. I almost think I trust you . . . 
Dorry's in bed, I believe. Yesterday's been too 
much for her." Then Vincent packed a bag, and 
Lord Barfield ordered Joney and the gig. "No 
livery this time, eh. Well, my boy, you made a 
handsome lackey, and you'll never look as well 
again." 
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That gig went at a terrific pace to High Whit- 
comb, and Vincent was in time to see his father, 
mother, and George on the platform. He ran up 
with outstretched hand to his father, but Sir Philip 
turned his back. Lady Woodbridge tremblingly 
came forward, and vehemently kissed her son 
against her husband's orders. "Mother, Uncle 
Justin is dead I " said Vincent. Sir Philip pricked 
up his ears, and cried "Eh?" "Uncle Justin is 
dead, father," repeated Vincent, while George 
skulked near, " and he's made me his heir." " Oh, 
has he?" demanded Sir Philip, smashing a port- 
manteau with his cane. "We shall see about 
that ! " At that moment Vincent recognised Quin- 
ton Harbottle with surprise, and nodded. Quinton 
nodded back, but doubtless Vincent would never 
have saluted him at all if he had known how Anne 
had been treated. Presently the train steamed 
into the station, and Vincent suddenly remembered 
that he had no ticket and no money to buy one. 
He asked his father to lend him two pounds, but 
Sir Philip turned his back again, and said to Lady 
Woodbridge, "You shall not!" Lady Wood- 
bridge, however, drew out some money and handed 
it to Vatotent, but whispered to him, with tears in 
her eyes, not to travel in the same carriage. 
u Then I'll travel with Quinton," he said. 
"What's he doing here? D'you know, mother, 
Fm frightfully sorry for what has happened. But 
m make amends. Why won't even George shake 
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hands? . . , But I must run for my ticket." 
The passengers were bundling in, and in the hurry 
Vincent could not find Quinton Harbottle, and as 
the train was moving he jumped into a carriage 
crowded with strangers. 



CHAPTER XIV 

BRIDLES JINGLE UP THE BOADS 

"We begin now to rattle to a finish. Vincent was 
discovered to be Justin's sole rightful heir; Mark- 
house was sought out, and everything settled. Sir 
Philip "Woodbridge made an angry protest, and 
for a moment there seemed to be danger, especially 
since the business was complicated by the fact that 
Prideaux had been the only link between Vincent 
and Justin. It was indeed a celebrated case, but 
it now lies forgotten and buried amid much legal 
lore and dust. Prideaux's singular <jase, indeed, 
attracted attention not merely in London but in 
all the capitals of Europe. It was believed that 
the judge was entirely in favour of the prisoner, 
but the jury were doubtful, and suspected not mere- 
ly fraud but crime. Prideaux, however, was utter- 
ly indifferent to his own fate as soon as he heard 
that Ethel Peyton was dead. It is said he strug- 
gled like a madman in his cell, and asked to be 
allowed one last kiss on the cold lips. But he still 
lingers in prison, in a cell not far from Padworth's. 
Yet there is some chance that Vincent's efforts on 

809 
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his behalf will be successful For Vincent has 
taken up his case. Nay, if I were alive in five 
years to write a postscript to this book, I should 
doubtless be able to say that Frideaux is free and 
under the protection of Vincent. Doubtless Pad- 
worth will linger there for many a year. But 
Jeanne, who was guiltless, was set free, and by 
"Wardlace's intervention she became flower-girl at 
Grastoke, and showed great skill in managing the 
plants in the hothouse. It seems she is to marry 
one of the young gardeners. 

Vincent was now owner of Thornboughs and 
thus his father's territorial neighbour. But he had 
no desire to inhabit the place, and informed Mr. 
Harbottle of his willingness to extend the lease. 
On account of some of the events related in this 
history, Mr. Harbottle, out of shame, had indeed 
been thinking of quitting Thornboughs. And the 
news of Quinton's marriage with Miss Elsing 
made Sir Philip "Woodbridge a disagreeable neigh- 
bour. But he could not dig himself out of it, as he 
said, since he had planted his own roots as well as 
the roots of thousands of plants in the subsoil. 
So that he and Mrs. Harbottle were destined to 
quarrel there to the end of their days. Quinton 
and his wife are reported to spend half their time 
abroad, and to be in tolerable happiness. As for 
Anne she never married, but was a frequent visitor 
at Grastoke, and ultimately became the link be- 
tween it and Great Mead. 
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Vincent had no sooner buried his godfather than 
he opened the mysterious chest, and invited "Ward- 
lace and the Charnocks to help him. Mrs. Char- 
nock held up her hands when she saw the bags of 
precious stones, and the bank-notes, and the gold. 
Vincent gave each of them a substantial present, 
and then hurried off to pay his debt to Miss Pop- 
ham, and the long-deferred Trinkgeld to Stumpf . 
Both of them received him with acclamation, and 
Stumpf wanted to kiss his hand, and suspected that 
Miss Popham felt the same desire or some stronger 
one, but Vincent had no time to wait. He posted 
to Cosins, "Warner, Plowden, Matthias Morris, 
and the legion of his creditors, and paid with inter- 
est all the old scores. He hurried hither and 
thither, and finally hurried back to Grastoke. 

Lord Barfield, suspecting what was coming, 
postponed the opening of the Hunt in honour of 
Vincent. Pontcastle and De Juryn grumbled, but 
they admitted the boy was worth it, and the entire 
house party began to turn its eyes on Dorothy 
again. " As for counting her blushes," said Lady 
Pontcastle, " you might as well try to count the 
pink clouds in the morning." Said Lady de Juryn, 
" She turns on a sudden as red as this cloth ! " 
Mrs. Trotman, Miss Eingwood, and Mr. Dixwell 
said they didn't understand the age at all. And 
over in the cottage Mrs. Prynne, hearing the 
rumours, shrieked them into Prynne's ears. 
" Here's a soss-aboiit! " says she, " the gentleman 
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as was groom's goin' fur to marry Laady Dorry! " 
" Whaat? " says Prynne, with his hand at his ear. 
" Rabbits ! " says she ; " all's gansing-gay, but 
tho'ort stoan deaf 1 " 

Now Vincent knew that Mr. Patrick O'Dowd 
invariably took part in the opening of the Grastoke 
hunt. And so when the great morning came he 
wrote a handsome cheque, and put it in the pocket 
of his pink coat. " O'Dowd'll be here," said Lord 
Barfield; "ha I ha I old Pat has never missed it 
once." There was great jingling of bridles in the 
Grastoke stables, and the new huntsman, whose 
place Vincent had once coveted, went to the ken- 
nels and brought down the hounds. Lord Barfield 
was on " Nim," and he had presented Vincent with 
O'Dowd's mare, which, he said, he deserved. 
Pontcastle and De Juryn were at last sitting ap- 
peased on their mounts. Vincent and Dorothy rode 
out together, and that was no blank day. " Hark! 
halloo! get away! get away! " "Well, no one who 
has ever ridden to hounds had a finer scenting 
morning. It was the largest Meet that had ever 
gathered on Wain-Loads-Hill. Vincent was sur- 
prised to see Poxley superbly mounted, and riding 
alongside a lady. " Ho! ho! Vin, how do? " said 
Foxley bringing his horse up. "We've ridden 
over from Bal Grange. Heard about your good 
luck. Congratulate. This is my old friend, Wood- 
bridge, Lsetitia. My fiancee, Vin." Vincent 
brought his hunting crop to his cap. " How's old 
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Pop?" cried Foxley, and then lie whispered, 
"How did you like horse-scrubbing, old boy?" 
and trotted off with his Laetitia. Plumleigh came 
next, and nodded to Vincent. But, indeed, Vin- 
cent was looking out for a figure more odd and pic- 
turesque than any of them, and presently O'Dowd 
hove in sight in shabby gaiters and a battered hat, 
but with as firm a seat as the youngest man at the 
Meet. " Ha ! ha ! Patrick ! " exclaimed Vincent as 
O'Dowd slackened pace. But O'Dowd's red brows 
began to frown as he muttered, " Damn me oi, sor, 
that sees ye again on me mare in pink and top 
boots! " 

" Hold, Patrick! " said Vincent drawing out the 
cheque, " there you are. I hope you'll find your- 
self well paid." O'Dowd glanced at the cheque 
which was good for more money than Vincent 
owed him, and said rather too loudly, " Thy hand, 
me noble youth, and if I had a glass of good ale I'd 
drink it to thy princely spirit. Thy handsome face 
makes me glad." 

"Not a word, Pat," said Vincent, shaking 
hands, " and now I must be off." 

Dorothy, indeed, was waiting for him, and the 
pack began to move. 

The old master said that up wind or down wind 
it was the best cub-hunt he had seen. But Vincent 
and Dorothy were not as interested as they ought 
to have been in the prospect of sport that day, and 
at least Vincent was never in such danger of losing 
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his reputation for an eye to hounds. " Taa-Ieo ! " 
and " Whoop! " seemed to mean little to him, for 
he never rode away from Dorothy, and Lord Bar- 
field looked round for him in vain. Indeed, the old 
master once called out to him, from a throat filled 
with gay huntsman's laughter, "Ware Riot!" 
Vincent knew what he meant, but kept beside his 
Dorothy. They rode poorly that day, and lost the 
pack and heard unheeding " Taa-leo I " and the 
huntsman's horn far across the enormous downs. 
O Autumn, old dim princess, prophetess of a hun- 
dred springs! The hunt came steaming home, and 
the bridles jingled up the roads again, and Vincent 
and Dorothy with faces of truants met the whole 
host. That was a great autumn evening, colour 
of ripe grapes, dim purple of grapes, and Lady 
Barfield had a new surprise awaiting the hunts- 
men, because Wardlace had arrived again to make 
the bridal song. "Ha! ha! " said Lord Barfield 
that night calling for Vincent, "I see. I see. 
He's caught a little vixen foxey, has he. Here 
boy, give me a kiss. I've never had a son till to- 
day. Here, Dorry here, here ! " 



THE END 
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